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PREFACE. 


Of  the  two  large  bodies  of  European  Je* 
Ashkenazim  &oid  Germany  and  Poland,  ani^l 
the  Sephardim  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  de-  1 
scent,  it  is  well  known  that  during  our  middle  | 
ages  the  latter  were  the  more  eminent  in  wealth] 
hterature,  and  general  importance.  To  this  fact  i 
we  find  frequent  allusions  in  historical  works,  | 
though  only  in  cursory  or  compressed  remarks.  ' 
And  from  the  nature  of  their  circumstances  such  ] 
an  effect  must  have  followed.  The  Mediter- 
ranean   for    merchandize,  the    abundant  agncuU  1 


ifc 


tural  produce  and  the  metallic  riches  of  Spain 
offered  advantages  unknown  to  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  continent,  while  the  steady  prevalence 
and  uniformity  of  the  Romish  system  among 
the  nations  of  the  West,  allowed  to  the  Jews  a 
more  familiar  intercourse  with  a  variety  of 
settled  property  and  of  civil  institutions,  than 
the  Ashkenazim  could  obtain  amid  the  tumul- 
tuary fortunes  and  the  barbarism  of  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  tribes  at  the  same  epoch.  More- 
over, their  early  and  afterwards  diversified  culti- 
vation of  literature  and  science,  raised  them  to 
a  positive  standing  in  the  intelligence  of  Europe 
so  high,  that  it  has  been  said,  "  We  have  never  yet 
repaid  our  debt  of  gratefid  acknowledgment  to 
the  illustrious  Hebrew  schools  of  Cordova,  Seville, 
and  Granada,"  (Retrospective  Review,  iii.  308.) 

The  general  histories  of  modem  Jews  have 
treated  of  them  as  one  people  per  se,  without 
adequate  consideration  of  how  differently  must 
have  been  modified  the  Judaism  of  Granada  in 
the  twelfth  century,  or  of  Castille  in  the  four- 


teenth  century,  &om  that  of  the  same   period  , 
amid  the   ferocity  and   unlettered   ignorance  of  1 
iViluid  and   Muscovy.      In   Spain,  this   people 
acquired  a  d^ree  of  nationality   not  found  in 
other  countries,  and  this  again  assumed  peculiar 
diversities  of  circumstauee  under  the  three  great 

ascendancies  of  the  Goths,  the  Arabs,  and  the 

Inquisition, 

In  framing  a  history  of  the  Peninsular  Jews, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  how  strong  a  1 
feature  in  the  Spanish  character  is  the  principle 
«f  a  rigid  exclusive  bigotry:  a  principle,  not  aoM 
much  derived  from  the  spirit  of  Roman  dominionti 
as  from  the  struggle  through  many  centuries  o(y 
three  conflicting  national  religions:  national  in- 
asmuch as  the  Mohammedan  creed  pertained  only 
to  those  Spaniards  of  Arab  and  African  blood ; 
the  rabbinical  creed  to  those  Spaniards  descended 
from  Abraham ;  and  the  Christian  creed  to  the  re- 
mainder :  the  converts  from  either  side  being  too 
•imsignificant  in  nmnber  to  alter  this  view  of  the 
parties.    The  two  former  were  eventually  subdued 
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by  the  sword  or  banishment,  but  the  obstinacy 
of  feeling  engendered  by  the  prolonged  hostility, 
forms  still  a  prominent  characteristic  in  the  genius 
of  the  victors. 

The  events  here  related  are  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  chronicles.  The  notices  of  Jewish  lite- 
rature and  Rabbinical  biography  are  mainly  taken 
from  the  ^^  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica^^  of  Fr. 
Bartoloccio,  and  the  ^^  Dizionario  Storico  degli 
autori  Ebrei^*  of  De  Rossi :  the  opinion  upon 
Talmudic  Judaism  is  considerably  influenced  by 
a  %cent  work  called  ^^  The  Old  Paths/*  by  the 
Rev.  A.  M^Caul,  D.D. 

It  is  nearly  superfluous  to  observe  that  previous 
to  the  date  of  a.d.  1186,  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
to  be  considered  one  coimtry. 

The  following  narrations  wiU  supply  matter 
of  regret  in  two  ways  to  the  reflecting  mind: 
the  boasted  Catholicity  of  Spain  will  not  from 
its  visible  fruits  demonstrate  the  national  Chris- 


tianity  to   be  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes-  I 
tament ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  while  its  victims  I 
were  indeed  the  relics  of  Judah,  our  compassion  \ 
for  them  in  their  fiery  trials  cannot  but  be  min- 
gled with  grief  at  the  consideration  that  they  are 
nerertheless  an  "  ahenated  Judah," 

A  miraculoua  people,  they  still  command  the 
attention  of  the  world  even  in  their  fallen  state; 
ind  the    intellectual   or   moral   advancement  of  J 
mankind,  with  all  the  gigantic  march  of  events,  ' 
does  not  preclude  the  certainty  of  God's  express 
arrangements  for  Israel.    While  the  infidel  sne 
at  them  as  the  "  Pariahs  of  the  globe,"  or  the  I 
more  friendly  Christian,  in  reverting  to  their  long  " 
past    history,    and    looking    for    their    promised 
spiritual    regeneration,   as    well    as    the    national 
return  to  their  own  land,  designates  them  "  the 
Arietocracy  of  the  world ; "  as  yet  the  Hebrew 
-walks  on  in  his  self-collected  stubbornness :  em-   , 
pires    become    extinct,  tribes  and  languages  be- 
e   amalgamated;   but  these  remain  an  inde- 
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structible  race.  They  are  dealt  with  by  an  un- 
paralleled discipline^  and  an  unparalleled  result 
will  hereafter  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 
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SEPHARDIM. 


HEBHEW3     IN     SPAIN     DURING   THE    PERIOD    Of 
THE    FinST    TEMPLE    IN    JERUSALEM. 

The  earliest  uncontradicted  teatiniony  that  we 
have  of  Jews  residing  in  Spain,  is  given  by  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Elvira,  held  a.d.  324 ; 
»od  we  may  gather  that  they  were  then  numerous 
in  the  country, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  the  canons  enacted  re- 
garding them ; 

2.  From  that  council  being  general  for  all  Spain ; 
not  a  provincial  synod,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  date  and  circumstances  of  their  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Western  Peninsula  are  unknown, 
and  by  many  would  be  considered  of  little  import- 
ance ;  not  greater  than  the  entrance  of  Jews  into 
any  other  of  the  many  lands  where  they  have  been 
found  forthe  last  sixteenorseventeencenturies.  But 
their  pretensions  on  this  point  recede  to  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  vagrancy  enforced  by  the  sword  J 
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ol  Titus  Ciesar,  and  Christian  authors  of  con- 
siderable reading,  if  not  discrimination,  have  set  uf 
for  them  claims  exceeding  their  own. 

In  that  beauteous  district  called  the  garden  o* 
Valencia,  there  is  a  small  town,  Murviedro,  built 
from  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Saguntum.  Amid 
these  ruins,  about  a.d.  1630,  some  Jesuits  were 
searching  for  a  particular  stone  Soros,  or  perhaps 
a  tomb,  the  inscription  upon  which  was  expected 
to  decide  a  point  of  history  under  the  date  of  2600 
years  previous.  It  was  this ; — Were  there  Jews  in 
that  region,  residing  and  paying  tribute  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  days  of  king  Solomon  ?  Their  task 
was  undertaken  at  the  special  entreaty  of  one  of 
their  order  at  Rome,  Villalpando,  who  had  read 
in  a  book,  then  recently  pubhshed  by  Francis 
Gonzaga,  bishop  of  Mantua  and  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  upon  the  rise  of  his  order,  that  a 
sepidchral  monument  existed  at  Murviedro,  bear- 
ing a  Hebrew  epitaph  in  characters  more  ancient 
than  the  square  alphabet  now  in  use,  to  this  eflect ' : 

"  This  ia  (ho  tomb  of  Adoniram  

The  iwrvant  of  king  Salatnoii ;  ^^H 

Who  caitie  to  collect  the  triliute,  ^^^| 

And  died  the  daj'         .         .          .  '^^H 

The  stone  being  broken  and  defaced,  the  writing 
was  described  as  incomplete.  Further,  the  bishop 
'  AppeuJix  A, 
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had  produced  a  MS.  volume  in  an  antique  Spanish 
dialect,  describing  the  ruins  of  Saguntum,  which, 
after  a  detail  of  many  Roman  monuments,  men- 
tioned the  one  in  question,  as  being  of  a  more  re- 
mote age  than  those,  and  gave  a  version  of  its 
inscription '. 

Now  this  MS.  was  considered  of  no  common 
value,  for  it  was  a  present  from  the  bishop's  relative 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  formerly  viceroy  of  Valencia, 
and  had  been  dedicated  to  another  relative,  Alfonso 
Duke  of  Segorbe  and  Count  of  Ampurias.  Without 
being  overborne  by  the  mere  parade  of  ^at  names, 
Villalpando  had  begged  of  these  his  brethren  dwell- 
ing in  Spain  to  investigate  the  fact  on  the  site  de- 
scribed ;  and  their  labour  obtained  the  following 
results. 

1.  The  town's  people  immediately  pointed  out  a 
large  stone  near  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  which  was 
commonly  denominated  "  the  stone  of  Solomon's 
collector ;"  upon  this  was  a  Hebrew  inscription,  but 
not  answering  to  the  purport  they  expected ;  to 
this  we  shall  presently  recur. 

2.  In  a  certain  MS.  chronicle  presened  in  the 
town  they  found  this  entry — "At  Saguntum,  in  the 
citadel,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  148(),  a  little  more 
or  less,  was  discovered  a  sepulchre  of  suqjrising 
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antiquity.  It  contained  an  embalmed  corpaeJT 
of  the  usual  stature,  but  taller  than  is  common. 
It  had,  and  still  retains  on  the  front,  two  lines  in 
the  Hebrew  language  and  characters,  the  sense  of 
which  is,  —  'The  Sepulchre  of  Adoniram  the 
sen'ant  of  king  Solomon,  who  came  hither  to  col- 
lect the  tribute.'  Of  this  Adoniram  the  servant  of 
Solomon  mention  is  made  in  the  vth  of  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  and  more  expressly  in  the  irth  of 
that  book.  The  Hebrew  letters  rendered  into 
Roman,  are  these : — '  Zehukeber  Adoniram,  Ebed 
ha-Melec  Selomo,  seba  ligbot  et  hammas,  voniptar 
yom. '  " 

And  in  page  112  of  the  same  MS.  they  found 
written,  "  The  marble  mausoleum  of  surprising 
antiquity  which  was  discovered  at  Saguntum  in  the 
yearof  our  Lord  1482,  and  inscribed  with  Hebrew 
letters  which  are  these  in  Roman,  Zehukeber,  &c, 
[as  above]  still  exists  in  the  citadel  before  the 
outer  gate '." 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise ;  the  re- 
compence  was  sufficient  to  justify  its  undertaking. 
And  it  must  be  added,  that  Villalpando  procured 
afterwards  a  carefid  copy,  by  others  again  of  his 
order,  of  some  other  MS.  which  speaks  honourably 
of  the  same  sepulchre- 

The  resumi  of  the  whole  stands  thus.   An  author 
1  ViUaJliimduB  iii  Eat-eliielem,  Vul.  ii.  Part  ii.  uh.  IviiL 


^ 
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makes  a  startling  assertion  connected  with  ancient 
history;  he  produces  for  voucher,  a  very  respect- 
able MS.  Some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  their 
time  {learned  before  they  could  become  Jesuits) 
seek  personally  for  information  where  they  were 
directed.  A  popular  tradition  is  found,  mainly, 
though  not  entirely,  coinciding  with  their  object ; 
and  this  tradition  exists  when  there  had  been  no 
Jew  in  the  whole  kingdom  for  nearly  120  years. 
They  gain  a  strong  corroboration  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  place,  aifording  even  minute  details 
of  the  Oriental  construction  of  the  tomb,  and  em- 
balming of  the  body ;  this  record  having  been 
guarded  there  during  the  fidlest  efficiency  of  the 
holy  Inquisition,  and  prevalence  of  ])opular  hatred 
against  the  Jews.  Another  MS.  found  subse- 
quently confirms  the  whole,  and  the  inscription  is 
exactly  the  same  in  all  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

But  if  the  facts  thus  elicited  fail  to  demonstrate 
that  Solomon  collected  tribute  from  Spain,  we  may 
and  ought  to  make  use  of  these  subsidiaiy  conside- 
rations. 

1.  The  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain, 
were  vast  in  ancient  times  beyond  general  credence, 
even  abating  much  from  the  report  of  Posidonius 
(apud  Strabonem)  who  describes  the  natives  as 
using  mangers  and  barrels  of  pure  sih'er.     It  is 
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known  that  Marccllua  exacted  at  one  time  froio  I 
the  Celtiberi  the  siim  of  600  talents. 

2.  The  Phoenicians  did  unquestionably  trade  to 
Carthage  and  Spain ;  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Solomon. 

3.  The  Phoenicians  had  a  colony  at  Tarshish ', 
Tarsis,  or  Tartesaus,  near  Cadiz,  and  Solomon  did 
send  ships  to  Tarshish  in  company  with  those  of" 
Hiram*,and  procured  metallic  riches  by  their  means. 

'  «  TarKlilsh  was  thy  raerehaot,"  [I  e.  of  TjTe]  Eiek.  xivii.  12. 

'  JosophuB  believed  Turshiah  to  be  TarsuH  in  Cilicia,  bnt  this  is 
■s  utterly  indefensible  ideo.  Theodoret  cm  Jor.  x.  9.  reiidere  the 
word  by  Cortbttge,  but  the  learned  Bochart  contends  in  reply 
thst  CartbKge  had  no  diroot  access  to  any  metalH.  In  his  preface 
to"  Pha]eg,"and  in  the  "  Gsogrsphia  Sacra,"  lib.  iii.  c.  J,  he 
decidedly  concludes  that  the  Tarshish  of  the  Scriptures  was  Tai- 
tessus  in  Spain  with  probnbly  a  district  annuid,  so  as  to  include 
Cadiz.  However  distinctly  it  niay  be  ahown  that  the  fleet  of  Am- 
aziah  and  Jehoshaphnt  (2  Chron.  xx.  36.)  huilt  at  Eiuon-geber, 
was  dastined  for  India,  tliis  does  not  prove  that  the  voyage  to 
Tarshish  was  in  the  same  direction.  When  Jonah  deserted  his 
prophetic  eharge,  he  embarked  at  Joppa  for  Tarshish,  therefore 
Tarshish  wsa  along  the  Medikirranean.  The  verse  iu  Chronicles 
might  seem  to  imply  that  the  way  to  Taishish  was  by  Ezlon. 
geber  :  but  in  tlie  originat  there  is  no  tin  before  ships,  therefore 
the  confederate  kings  made  two  separale  fleets.  The  trajisaction  in 
1  Kings  xxii.  48,  49,  is  not  the  sanie  as  thin,  and  tbo  appellation 
there  of  "  ships  of  Tai^bish"  denotes  "  ships  such  bb  those  for 
Tarshkh."  Thethreeyearsrequired  for  the  voyage  (1  Kings  x.22.) 
will  not  seem  iuercdihlo  when  wc  recollect  the  long  passage  from 
Judiea  to  Italy  (Acts  \xvii.  and  xxviii.)  in  an  age  when  the  arta 
of  navigation  were  still  more  advanced. 
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4.  The  name  of  Adoniram,  as  the  Murviedran 
MS.  observes,  falls  in  precisely  with  the  Scriptural 
history  of  1  Kings  iv.  6,  "  Adoniram  the  son  of 
Abda  was  over  the  tribute/'  (among  the  other  ap- 
pointments of  the  king,)  also  1  Kings  v.  13.  at  the 
erection  of  the  temple,  "  And  king  Solomon  raised 
a  levy  out  of  all  Israelj  and  the  leiy  was  30,000 
men ;"  and  further  on,  "  Adoniram  was  over  the 
levy." 

Now  if  these  varied  observations  converge  to 
any  one  point,  it  must  be  to  this  question  at  issue, 
and  tend  greatly  to  its  establishment  as  a  certainty : 
viz.  that  Adoniram,  chancellor  of  Solomon,  came 
in  company  with  Tyrian  ships  to  Tarshish  in  Spain, 
and  other  neighbouring  cities,  for  the  collection  of 
precious  metals,  died  at  Saguntum,  and  received  a 
dignified  burial  from  some  of  his  countrymen 
settled  there.  They  will  not  show  that  the  sepul- 
chre described  at  Murviedro  was  a  relic  of  that 
ancient  period,  but  they  may  incline  us  to  think 
less  lightly  of  the  asserted  Jewish  colony,  than, 
from  its  novelty  to  us,  we  might  be  tempted  to  do. 

We  need  not,  however,  be  so  sanguine  as  Villnl- 
pando,  who  in  his  gigantic  Commentary  on  Ezekicl, 
believes  this  to  be  actually  demonstrated',  and 
jumps   to   the   further    certainty,   that   therefore, 

'  "  Ex  quibuB  omnibus  apurte  Ji'jiioiistrari  |xilt-st,"  ii.i'. 


rolonies  of  Hebrews  existed  all  over  the  world  in 
the  reigns  of  David  anA  Solomon ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  tribute  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
the  temple  attained  ita  well-known  large  amount. 
Nor  need  we,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Baanage  % 
rashly  conjure  up  declarations  that  were  never 
made,  and  then  proceed  to  demolish  them.  What- 
ever becomes  of  this  whole  subject,  it  is  certainly 
not  a  Rabbinical  figment,  but  a  matter  of  research 
conducted  by  Christian  scholars.  This  latter 
writer  says,  "  In  the  first  place  they  [i.  e.  the 
Rabbis]  produce  monuments  of  stone,  to  prove 
that  Spain  being  subject  to  Solomon,  paid  him 
tribute:  and  that  that  prince  sent  thither  his 
officers  to  levy  it  annually."  A  sentence  which 
contains  three  gratuitous  assumptions,  with  a  sneer 
at  the  close ;  "  perhaps  lies  arc  never  written  on 
stones  and  tombs."  Yet  commercial  societies  or 
factories  rendering  occasional  returns  to  the  mo- 
ther-country for  special  purposes,  may  have  been 
formed  in  Spain,  even  though  unasserted  by  old 
MSS,  and  sculptured  inscriptions  '. 

'  Histoirs  des  Juifo,  lirre  viL  c,  9. 
'  The  mHtftllio  riches  of  Spain  were  I 
300  years  B.C.     See  1  Maccviii.  3. 
"  Though  now  no  more  your  gliW 
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in  dyes,  uid  Lutkanvtii  gold." 
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To  proceed :  the  epitaph  which  the  visitors  did 
read  on  the  Hebrew  sepulchre,  was  this ' — 


i 


"  ...  of  Oraii  Nebalih  Ihe  Preddent : 

Who  reUclleil  agniiiEt  his  prince 
The  Lord  has  taken  him     .     .     ." 


Then  after  a  few  illegible  words 

"  And  his  glory  to  kiug  Amaiiali." 

The  people  exhibited  this  as  "  the  stone  of  Solo- 
mon's  collector,"  and  the  MS.  record  pronounced 
the  tomb  of  Adoniram  with  its  embalmed  corpse 
to  be  on  that  spot, "  in  the  citadel  before  the  outer 
gate."  This  discrepancy  would  be  at  once  re- 
conciled if  we  couid  shew  (which  though  probable, 
cannot  be  proved,  neither  can  it  be  denied)  that 
among  the  confused  antiquities  of  the  place  there 
were  formerly  two  such  monuments  near  each 
other:  as  we  know  that  very  ancient  Hebrew 
inscriptions  were  not  uncommon  in  Spain,  and 
even    now  are  to  be  found'.      Between  the  dis- 

'  Appendix  C. 

'  "  By  the  road-side  near  Montjuieh  tiii'ro  slaiida  a  lai^f  nidi- 
Uone  witha  Hebrew  iiiHcription."  (Tourof  Ituv.  ti.  D.  WliitiiuK- 
ti)n,ltI03.)— Iii);1ismllt30,ineii(io]is)teveruloftIi(.'scatMuii[jiii('li, 
md  some  blocks  of  nliite  marble  were  Been  at  Paleniiii  In  Sicily 
by  Brj<lone,  which  bore  CiialJa.-au  inseriptioiis.  Tiie«;  lie  eoiiLeil ; 
but  were  Ihey  erected  by  any  otiier  than  Jews  I  niiil  wure  ihc.y 
Ihe  work  of  wrelcheJ  fvif;ilive3  f  A  uoiitem(ioniry  Araljic  writvr 
with  the  conriuest  of  Siiaiii  relates  that  tliu  viutiiriotis  Mwi-i  F.Hiud 
it  the  cliief  gate  of  Merida  to  gaze  on  a  large  ne^jleeted  atojii-  in- 
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coveiy  of  the  stone  coffin  to  the  visit  of  the 
Jesuits  there  was  an  interval  of  1.50  years:  and 
that  too  a  period  of  excessive  animosity  against 
every  thing  Jewish ;  the  body  by  exposure  to  the 
air  must  have  enimbled  to  dust,  and  have  been 
scattered  by  the  passing  wind,  the  receptacle  may 
have  been  destroyed  by  violence,  and  the  tradition 
have  become  gradually  transferred  to  the  neigh- 
bouring stone,  which  to  the  unlearned  would  appear 
very  similar  or  identical. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  personage  Oran  Ne- 
bahh,  or  of  his  rebellion :  but  his  record  bore  the 
marks  of  high  antiquity  in  1630.  It  speaks  of  a 
president,  a  prince,  renown,  and  the  time  of  a 
monarch's  reign.  If  the  argument  for  Hebrews 
inhabiting  Spain  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  be  deemed 
already  estabhshed,  there  remains  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  this  tomb  to  be  of  the  age  of  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah,  150  years  after  Solomon.  Bar- 
toloccio '  however  states  that  the  later  Jews  as- 

scrilieii  withChaldflsan  writing  jthemeaning  of  which  lie  had  given 
him  by  skilful  intoipretera.  Tliat  this  stone  as  well  m  tliusc  in 
Sipi!)'  referred  to  very  early  patriarchal  ages,  is  a  circumstance 
beside  our  present  purpose,  which  is  rather  to  aaeertain  that 
Hebrew  and  Cliatdee  inscriptiunB  (iireBpeclive  of  Phcenician)  of 
Bxceeding  great  antiqaity,  were  formerly  not  unuanaily  met  with 
lit  the  Weetem  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean. — (Historia  de 
Merida,  by  Bernabe  Moreno  de  Vargas  ;  citing  Miguel  de  Luna, 
and  olhere  versed  in  Arabic  in  the  Escurial.) 

'  Bibliotht'ca  magna  liabhinica,  on  R,  Moses  bar  Shem  Tub. 
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signed  Bometunes  the  title  of  King  to  their  nilers 
of  sjiiagoguea.  But  this  will  not  account  for  the 
president  being  subject  to  a  king,  then  renouncing 
his  authority,  &c.  Perhaps  the  few  words  defaced 
would  be  sufficient  if  we  had  them  to  elucidate 
the  matter  :  and  remembering  that  time  and  vio- 
lence had  partially  defaced  the  stone,  it  becomes 
useful  to  consider  that  very  slight  mistakes  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  may  give  important  variations  in 
the  signification  of  words. 

A  third  Jewish  epitaph  has  been  quoted  from 
the  monuments  of  Saguutum ;  and  this  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  by  Ilabbia  as  well  as  Christians. 
R,  Moses  bar  Shem  Tob,  aben  Hha\'iv,  in  the 
"  Ways  of  Pleasantness,"  writes  thus:  "  When  I 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  at  the  synagogue 
of  Morvitri  (Murviedro),  all  the  people  in  the 
gate  and  the  elders  informed  me  that  a  sepulchral 
monument  existed  there,  of  a  prince  of  the  army 
of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah;  I,  therefore,  hasted  to 
view  it.  The  monument  stands  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill ;  whither  having  mounted  with  laboiir  and 
weariness,  I  read  its  writing,  which  was  in  verse 
and  as  follows  ' : 

"  '  Baise  a  lamentation  :  in  tlie  voice  of  bitterness  ; 
For  the  great  prince  :  tlic  LonI  han  l^iken  him.' 

"I  could  read  no  more;  but  at  the  end  were 
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the  words, 'To  Amaziah.'     Then  I  believed  ti 
this  form  of  rhymes  and  feet  had  been  in  use  ever 
since  our  fathers  were  in  their  own  land." 

This  author  seems  to  have  entertained  no  doubt 
of  his  people  being  settled  in  Spain  before  the 
Chalda^an  captivity ;  but  as  the  book  itself  is  s 
treatise  upon  rhj-mes  and  metrical  scansion  {which 
however  are  denied  by  Christians  to  be  of  ancient 
date  in  the  Hebrew  language,)  and  is  the  ori- 
f^inai  source  of  this  individual  epitaph ;  and  as  it, 
like  that  described  by  the  Jesuits,  ends  with  the 
name  Amaziah ;  may  it  not  be  suspected  that 
the  learned  Rabbi  has  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  associating  an  Iambic  distich  of  his  own  with 
the  reality  of  an  inscription  at  Murviedro,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  his  own  argument?  Never- 
theless, it  is  worth  observing  that  this  account 
was  WTitten  about  the  time  of  the  Soros  being  dis- 
covered, and  above  a  century  before  the  inquiry 
made  by  Villalpando. 

These  several  inscriptions  are  copied  into  the 
"  Globus  Arcanorum  Lingua;  Sanct£e,"  by  Luis  de 
San  Francisco,p.  709 ;  and  Fabricius' "  Bibliotheca 
Grreca,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  166,  besides  Villalpando  and 
Bartoloccio. 

Basnagc  advises,  "  not  to  believe  implicitly  in 
monuments,  which  impostors  have  amused  them- 
selves with  burying  for  the  astonishment  of  the 
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simple/^  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  stone 
actually  seen  and  copied,  had  ever  been  under 
ground ;  and  the  SoroSy  or  stone  coffin,  inscribed 
with  Hebrew,  containing  an  embalmed  corpse,  and 
surviving  in  the  popular  tradition,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  a  cheat,  unless  we  learn  to  disbelieve 
Villalpando's  whole  narration  of  the  search  insti- 
tuted at  Sagimtum,  and  the  record  in  the  archives, 
as  well  as  the  independent  evidence  of  R.  Moses^ 
discovering  an  epitaph  on  the  same  spot,  long 
before  this  account  was  made.  Neither  Spaniard 
nor  Jew  would  be  so  rash  as  to  doubt  of  more  than 
the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn;  and  whatever 
either  a  heedless,  or  an  overcautious  reader  may 
beUeve,  he  will  the  most  securely  scoff  at  the  notion 
of  Jews  in  Spain  from  a  long  antiquity,  who  has 
not  from  the  wrecks  of  that  ancient  city,  gazed 
upon  the  "deep  and  dark  blue'^  Mediterranean, 
and  has  not  there  recollected  that  Tarshish  was  at 
his  right  hand,  and  Palestine  along  that  sea  to  the 
left. 


CHAPTER   II. 

HEBREW    SETTLEMENTS   IN    SPAIN    DURINQ   TBS 
SECOND    TEMPLE. 

A  DIFFERENT  urigin  IS  ascribed  to  the  Jews  of 
Spaia  by  several  of  the  principal  Rabbinical 
writers,  and  has  been  hastily  believed  by  some 
Christians,  from  whom  more  prudence  might 
have  been  expected. 

R.  Isaac  Abarbanel,  in  hia  Commentary  on  Zech. 
xii.  7.  *'Tbe  Lord  also  shall  save  the  tents  of 
Judah,"  has  this  remark :  "  And  even  into  Spain 
in  the  time  of  the  desolation  of  the  first  Temple, 
according  to  R.  Isaac  aben  Gheatb,  of  blessed 
memory,  that  two  families  of  the  house  of  David ; 
one  from  the  sons  of  David  who  settled  in  Lucena 
[near  Granada],  and  the  other,  the  family  of  the 
Abarbaiiela,  which  inhabited  Seville,  and  from  it 
came  a  thousand  offshoots'."  This  reference, 
however,  cannot  now  be  found  among  the  writings 
of  R.  Isaac  aben  Gheath. 


'  R.  Maiiasseh  lien 
buiel^  Id  Spoiii  to  the 


Tarael  asoribcs  the  eettlei 
Jate  of  the  second  Temple 
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The  "  Sceptre  of  Judah,"  by  R,  Solomon  ben 
Virga,  relating  events  of  the  thirteenth  ceiihiry, 
inserts  the  following  pretended  conversation; 
"Then  said  Tliomas  the  philosopher,  '  It  would 
debght  thee,  O  king  [Alonso],  to  converse  with 
that  Jew,  who  is  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  stock  of  their  kings.'  The  king  replied  : 
'  But  they  say  falsely ;  for  we  are  told  that  the 
royal  race  of  David  was  entirely  destroyed  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  Jews ;  for  he 
dreaded  lest  any  one  of  that  blood  should  survive, 
under  whose  influence  the  people  might  resume 
their  arms,  and  vindicate  their  former  freedom '.' 
Thomas  answered :  '  Yet  it  appears,  that  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  on  his  way  to  besiege  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  auxiliary  forces  sent  him  by  some 
powerful  princes,  partly  because  they  feared  the 
ruler  of  the  world,  and  partly  out  of  that  hatred 
toward  the  Jews  which  they  held  on  account  of 
religion.  Among  these  one  far  superior  to  the  rest 
was  named  Hispanus,  from  whom  Spain  derives  its 
name,  who,  together  with  his  relative  Pyrrhus,  a 
king  of  the  Greeks',  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  These 

'  When  tlie  raLbi  assigns  this  aotion  to  a  ClirL'^tuiii  king,  lie 
forgets  that  the  New  Testament  brings  tlio  guncaliigy  of  David 
down  to  JesuK,  in  the  reign  of  Jlerod,  and  tu  !iis  cousins,  still  later. 

'  Mariana  makes  tliis  Pjrrhus  a  prince  of  MuriJa  in  Liisitania, 
and  describeB  liis  importation  of  Jews  fruni  Asia  to  liavc  betn 
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two,  Pyrrhus  and  Hispanus,  subdued  the  Jews; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  gratitude  for  their  suc- 
coui',  granted  them,  in  a  royal  manner,  a  shore  of 
the  acquisition.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  Jeru- 
salem was  divided  by  walls  into  three  parts  :  the 
outermost  was  inhabited  by  artificers,  and  more 
especially  by  the  vendors  of  spices  for  the  temple 
sacrifices,  and  concerning  whom  the  prophet  says, 
'  Howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  Maktesh '.'  Between  the 
first  wall  and  the  second  resided  all  the  students 
and  the  merchants,  because  the  learned  have  more 
need  of  the  merchants  than  the  merchants  have  of 
the  learned,  for  this  single  reason,  that  merchandize 
will  never  teach  the  want  of  true  wisdom,  but  a 
learned  man  knows  his  want  of  money.  The  space 
between  the  second  and  third  wall  was  occupied 
by  the  royal  family ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
seed  of  David ;  also  the  priests  and  the  sacred 
ministers.' 

" '  When  Jerusalem  was  allotted  for  plunder  to 

uucaaioned  by  the  diBpersiun  imdcr  TituB,  oniitting  all  mention  ot 
HiapaauB.  The  Toledau  E|ii8tle  makes  Pjixliua  a.  captain  in  the 
army  of  Cynu  at  the  rcBtaratiou. 

'  Zephaniab  i-  U.  Note  by  W.  Lowth.  "  Maktesh,  a  part, 
ur  street  of  Jerusalem.  The  Cbaldec  iatarprets  it  of  the  iohabi- 
taota  of  the  brook  Cedron." — Xota  by  Archbishop  Neweorae, 
"  A  ToUey  m  Jerusalem,  wliich  divided  the  upper  from  the  lower 
city.  This  is  agreeabln  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  dg- 
iiilios  u  hdtoic  ;;ia«."— (From  D'Oyluy  and  Manl'a  Bible.) 
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monarchs,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  for  himself 
the  two  lower  walls  and  the  people  about  thcm^ 
besides  the  other  cities  of  Jerusalem,  and  led  them 
into  Persia  and  Media;  but  the  third 
division  he  left  for  Pyrrhus  and  Hispanus.  Pyrrhus 
conveyed  these  captives  in  his  ships  to  ancient 
Spain,  which  is  called  Andalusia,  and  to  the  city 
ofToledo.  WTien  the  land  was  found  insufficient 
to  contain  so  great  au  inilux  of  population,  they 
were  removed  to  other  parts  of  his  dominions. 
Part  of  the  royal  descendants,  who  had  at  first  gone 
lo  Seville,  retired  thence  to  Granada.' 

[He  adds,  that  the  numbers  were  afterwards 
increased  by  the  fugitives  from  Jerusalem,  at  the 
overthrow  by  Titus.]  i 

"  *  So  that  all  the  Jews  now  in  thy  realm,  O  king, 
are  derived  from  the  royal  stock,  at  least  the  greater 
part  are  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Therefore  it  is  no 
marvel  that  some  still  survive  who  trace  up  their 
genealogy  to  David.' " 

The  merits  of  this  tale  are  easily  appreciated. 
But  we  find  that  for  centuries  before  Abarbanel  and 
Ben  Virga,  the  Spanish  Jews  urged  the  same  pre- 
tensions. At  the  capture  of  Toledo  in  1080,  they 
assured  their  conqueror  that  they  were  a  residue 
of  the  first  captivity'.  And  again  in  1492,  when 
the  general  expulsion  was  announced,  the  Toledan 

'  Sandoval,  IlisUirm  df  lus  Itojcs  de  Caatilla  j  de  Leon. 
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Jews  appealed  to  an  ancient  monument  in  the  open 
square  of  the  city,  bearing  an  inscription  tlictated 
by  some  very  eariy  bishop,  which  testified  that 
this  people  had  not  quitted  Spain  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  second  Temple,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  participators  in  the  guilt  of  cruci- 
fying Jesus. 

The  Rabbis  appealed  likewise  to  the  Scripture, 
in  Ob.idiah,  verse  30.  "The  captivity  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  in  Sepharad,"  where  the  Targum 
of  .Jonathan  renders  Sepharad  as  Spain.  Now 
this  Chaldee  Targum  was  written  about  the  time 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar ; 
and  if  its  authority  be  conclusive  there  were 
Jews  in  Spain  during  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah, 
that  is,  soon  after  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Again,  the  zealots  on  this  debateable  ground 
contend,  that  many  of  the  names  of  places  in  the 
Peninsula  are  evidently  repetitions  of  names  in 
the  Holy  Land,  obtained  from  the  usual  custom 
of  colonists  to  designate  their  new  settlements  by 
appellations  to  which  they  had  been  familiar. 
Thus  we  have  Escalona  from  Ascalon ;  Noves  from 
Nove ;  Magueda  from  Megiddo ;  Yepea  or  Jepes, 
from  Joppa ;  and  Toledo ',  from  Toledoth  (genea- 

'  "  At  first  called  Peri  tzolo,  but  tlie  Hebrews  named  it  Tolitola," 
says  the  "  Branch  of  David,"  by  R.  David  Ganz.  But  thia  aUUe- 
ment  would  leikd  to  other  conclusions. 
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logies),  because   the  exiles  there  reviewed    thei 
fimil^  genealogies  when  they  assembled  to  dig  the  j 
weils  and  found  the  city.     Nay  the  word  Spain  I 
iBelf,  from  iDD,  a  rabbit,  the   common    symbol 
of  the  country  upon  the  Roman  medals. 

The  very  Moors  are  witnesses   in  this  cause. 
When  Taric  gained  Toledo  in  a.d,  710,  he  found, 
ia  a  small  town  not  far  distant,  a  most  precious 
article  of  booty,  namely,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  J 
which  had  belonged  to  Solomon's  Temple,  and  1 
which  the   Hebrews   had  secretly  conveyed  into  I 
Spain.     It  was  formed  of  one  huge  emerald,  encir- 
cled by  three  rows  of  pearls,  and  stood  upon  360 
feet  of  pure  gold.     That  such  a  rehc  was  found 
there,  is  proved  by  their  changing  the  name  of  the  J 
place  firom  Segoncia  into  Medinat-Al-Meida  (the  I 
table). 

Assuredly  these,  or  less  numerous  and  recon-  ! 
dite  arguments  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  i 
conviction  in  former  ages ;  yet  to  them  all  it  may  J 
be  rejoined  : — 

1.  That  the  inscription  in  the  market-place  of  1 
Toledo,  however  venerable  for  age,  could  be  no 
competent  voucher  for  an  event    of  twenty-one 
centuries  before.     It  was  most  likely  to  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the    time  when  the  Chaldeean  plea  was  j 
'made  to  Alonso  VI. 

Sepharad  is  not  Spdn ;  for  if  it  were  Sptdn,  I 
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B  prediction  of  Obadiah  has  failed :  since  ' 
CaptiritT  which  n-as  in  Sephanid"  did  not  return, 
according  to  their  o«-n  showing,  to  "  possess  the 
cities  of  the  South,"  but  allowed  their  brethren 
from  Babylon  to  take  possession,  and,  under  Hyr- 
canus,  to  devour  Edoni.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lation, made  about  two  centuries  before  the  Targnm 
of  Joaatbao,  is  the  more  trust-worthy  of  the  two, 
when  it  substitutes  Ephrata  for  Sepharad', 

3.  The  etymologies  adduced,  and  which  resemble 
Hebrew,  belong  rather  to  the  cognate  languages, 
Phoenician '  or  iVrabic,  and  are  not  repetitions  of 
local  names. 

4,  The  table  of  emerald  paste '  must  have  been 

'  St.  Jerotae,  in  the  Vulf^te,  has  strangely  lraii5lalcd  ti3D3 — 
in  Umphora. 

'  Alitrete,  Origen  de  la  lingua  Castcllana,  iii.  4.  Bochart  argaes 
tmim  ito  the  Phienician  intercouTse  witb  Spain. 

'  Some  fluppose,  that  when  the  ancients  mention  large  &hi-ica- 
tlon>  of  omeni[d,  they  mean  green  fluor  apar.  Dr.  E.  Clarke 
(Tomh  of  Alexander,  p.  44.)  nnderstandu  them  to  signify  the  green 
hrctiula  uf  Egypt.  Mariana  considers  this  table  to  have  been  of 
jirHen  tnvblo.  But  Herodutua  (Euterpe,  44,)  describes  the 
ooluinli  of  omerald  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  as  "  diffua. 
Ing  tiy  night  an  eKtraoniinary  splendour  ;"  and  it  is  now  known, 
illAt  wime  mormnus  specimeus  of  emerald  vases,  &c.  still  extojit 
(III  Mil  eontlnpnt  from  early  times,  are  made  ofaTitritied  paste,  the 
Art  (if  wllleh  workmanship  is  stated  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
klMlllt  Ihl'  ninth  century,  by  Hcnwlius.  (See  Dr.  Charles  O'Couor'a 
^  tlio  Catalogue  of  SIowk  MSS.) 
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a  valuable  prize,  as  well  for  its  accompaniments  of 
gold  and  pearls ',  as  for  the  prestige  connected  with 
its  history ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  a  romantic 
account  of  its  removal  to  Damascus :  but  it  need 
not  be  a  portion  of  the  first  Temple's  furniture. 
If  a  relic  of  Jerusalem  at  all,  it  may  have  been  a 
part  of  the  Roman  plunder  which  Alaric  had  seized, 
another  portion  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Goths,  by  the  Franks  at  Poitiers ;  and  a  third 
share  had  been  found  in  Carthage  by  Belisaruis, 
who  graced  with  it  his  triumphant  entry  to  Con- 
stantinople ',  and  thus,  it  would  only  date  from  the 
second  Temple. 

So,  then,  there  is  no  adequate  confirmation  to 
be  had  of  the  statement  in  the  "  Sceptre  of  Judah" 
respecting  Pyrrhus,  Hispanus,  and  their  host  of 
captives  from  the  city  of  Zion. 

Mariana,  Sarmiento',  and  after  them  Basnage, 
have  interwoven  another  subject  with  that  which 
we  have  just  considered,  but  which  ought  to  be 
kept  distinct  from  it,  if  mentioned  in  serious 
earnestness  :  viz.  the  pretended  invasion  of  Spain 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  notion  is  founde<l  on  a 
passage  in  Strabo  (lib.  xv.),  another  in  Euscbius, 
{Chron.  Canon.    1.   p.  41.)  and  two  passages  in 

'  Itaiutriiisie  valuu  nas  tsiiiiiatcd  ot  SW),OOI)  truwiis.  fiir.lunne. 
=  Reland,  de  Sjioliis  Tuiiiiili  llitrus, 
'  Oljraa  Posthiuiias. 
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Josephus  (Ant.  x.  11.  1,  and  Contra  Apion.); 
quoting  from  an  otherwise  unknown  Persian  au- 
thor, Megastlienes. 

Strabo  cites  him  as  affirming  that  "  Nebu- 
chodonosor,  renowned  above  Hercules  by  the 
Chalda^ans,  traversed  as  far  as  the  Pillars  to 
Tearcon,  and  returned  with  his  army  from  Iberia 
into  Thrace  and  Pontus." 

In  Eusebius,  "  Also  Megasthenea,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  Indian  [history],  where  he  endeavours 
to  show,  that  the  aforesaid  king  of  the  Chald^eans 
surpassed  Hercules  in  valour  and  greatness  of 
action;  for  he  declares  that  he  subjugated  a  great 
part  of  Africa  and  Iberia." 

Basnage  contends,  that  this  Iberia  is  not  Spain, 
but  Georgia  in  Asia,  which  indeed  would  best 
accord  with  the  expedition  into  Tlyace  and  Pontus; 
but  where  is  Tearcon  ?  and  where  are  the  Pillars  f 
The  Latin  paraphrase  of  Strabo  renders  Iberia  by 
Hispania.  Either,  therefore,  the  Oriental  writer 
believed  the  Iberia  subdued  by  the  Babylonians  to 
be  Spain,  or  the  geographer  (which  is  scarcely 
credible)  conceived  him  to  mean  ao,  and  inserted 
the  Pillars  as  a  flourish  of  his  own,  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  Hercules '. 

'  Unlosa  he  iatended  the  PilliiTa  of  Alexander  in  Asmtic  Sar- 
tju,tia  (Ptolemy,  Geogr.  v.)  ;  but  these  are  of  poBterior  erectkn. 
to  the  reign  of  Nebuchailaezzar. 
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^Netfher  Josepbus  nor  Eusehius  mention  the 
Mars,  but  they  associate  Africa  with  Iberia ;  and 
the  Milan  edition  (1818)  of  Eusebius  gives  in  its 
paraphrase  Zybtei,  a  people  of  Africa,  for  Ibe- 
ria. 

Mariana,  following  the  common  reading  of 
Strabo,  has  detailed  from  his  own  invention  the 
disembarkation  of  the  Babylonians  near  the  Pyre- 
taking  of  successive  cities,  marching 
Cadiz ;  and  then,  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  suffe 
mg  such  reverses  from  the  brave  and  hardy  natives, 
as  to  canse  their  speedy  departure  for  Thrace  and 
PontuB,  burdened  with  enormous  treasures,  and 
boasting  to  have  carried  their  arms  to  the  end  »rf 
the  world. 

Another  theory  of  the  same  tendency  has 
stated  at  length  by  Sarmiento',  and  then  contro- 
verted. Polybius,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Strabo  have 
mentioned  a  people  inhabiting  Andahisia  and  the 
modem  Algarve,  differing  from  all  their  neigh- 
bours, speaking  a  peculiar  language,  using  refined 
grammatical  rules,  and  possessing  inscribed  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  poems,  nay,  laws  in  verse, 
which  Strabo  states  to  be  "  laws  of  six  thousand 
years,  as  they  say  ;"  or  by  an  emendation  of  PaU 
merius  ",  "  six  thousand  verses."     Now,  was  this 
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a  Jewish  population,  descendants  of  the  old  C 

nists  in  the  times  of  Solomon,  Amaziah,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ?  It  is  certain  that  the  laws  of  Exodus 
and  Deuteronomy  contain  poems,  not  to  mention 
the  Psalms'  and  Proverbs.  The  district  thus  peo- 
pled included  Tarshish  and  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  abounded  so  miich  in  the 
precious  metals,  that  Strabo  says  of  it:  "The 
regions  beneath  the  ground  are,  indeed,  not  the 
realm  of  Hades,  but  of  Pliitus."  In  these  two 
respects  the  spirit  of  merchandize  would  be  fos- 
tered. Besides  that  the  land  was  most  exuberant 
in  agricultural  produce,  and  the  Jews  in  their  own 
country  were  all  agriculturists. 

Reply.-— These  people  are  denominated  Turde- 
tani  and  Turduli,  by  authors  whose  information 
was  extensive  upon  national  peculiarities,  and  who 
were  at  least  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Jews,  as 
to  have  been  able  to  pronounce  at  once,  if  war- 
ranted by  facta,  that  these  Andalusians  were  of 
that  nation.  They  were,  probably,  a  flourishing 
branch  of  the  great  Celtic  family,  which  extended 


I  Tiie  PsiilinH  are  tcrmcil  Lnic  in  John  i.  34,  xv.  25.  and  Eom, 
iii.  19.  liiit  oven  the  phraaa  "  six  thousand  years,  aa  they  say," 
baarfl  somi^what  of  a  Jewish  cuniple\lon.  The  Talmudio  proverb 
Bays,  that  "  the  world  Diiduros  two  thousanii  years  of  confuBion 
{i.  e.  before  the  law  of  MoHcs),  two  thousand  Ihe  years  of  the  law, 
and  two  thousand  the  years  of  Messiah."     Sauhod.  97.  1 
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from  the  river  Oby  in  Russia,  to  Cape  Finisterre 
on  the  Atlantic ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered 
Israelites.  St.  Augustine  considers  them  the  pri- 
mitive population,  and  refers  to  then-  past  liistory 
as  affording  the  best  specimen  of  the  golden 
age. 

Reviewing,  thus,  all  the  .speculations  which 
assign  to  the  Jews  a  residence  in  Spain  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  they  must  be  each  and  all  dismissed 
with  the  negative  verdict.  Not  proven.  In  the 
present  age  of  rigorously  sifting  the  chronicles  of 
past  generations,  there  is  little  danger  of  giving  in 
to  the  imposture  practised  upon  King  Alonso  at 
Toledo',  where  the  Jews,  asseverating  that  they 
had  dwelt  there  ever  since  the  first  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, adduced  in  proof  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
epistle,  with  its  translation  in  Arabic,  which  their 
forefathers  had  dispatched  to  Judasa,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Caiaphas  consulting  the  Toledan  synagogue, 
as  to  the  justice  or  expediency  of  putting  to  death 
the  person  named  Jesus,  who  had  assumed  the 
august  title  of  Messiah.  They  replied,  that  as  the 
divine  prophecies  seemed  to  be  accomplished  in 
him,  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  malefactor. 
A\onso,  either  from  policy  or  facility  of  belief, 
respected  their  claim,  and  had  the  epistle  further 
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translated  into  Latin  and  Castilian,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  royal  archiveSj  where  it  was  guarded  till 
1494-.     The  latter  version  is  found  in  Sandoval '. 

Neither  shall  we  allow  much  weight  to  the  mere 
assertion  that  the  Spanish  Jews  were  so  numeroua 
before  the  fall  of  the  latter  Temple,  as  to  invite,  by 
deputation,  the  apostles  of  Christ  to  come  and 
preach  to  them  the  new  revelation.  That  St. 
James  came  in  consequence,  and,  according  to 
apostolic  practice,  not  only  proclaimed  the  Gospel, 
"but  in  every  town  began  by  offering  the  law  of 
grace  to  the  Jews.  This  is  heartdy  credited  by 
De  Vargas  in  the  History  of  Merida,  from  the 
authority  of  Flaviua  Dexter,  and  sundry  other 
monkish  writers. 

'  Hiatoria  de  log  Reyes,  &.<:.  See  Appendix  E.  This  artifice 
was  imilnted  Bome  centurieB  afterwnrds  by  the  Gei-raaii  Jews. 
They  e\liiir[ted  a  einiiliir  letter  to  the  iiispeetioii  of  thi;  Emperor 
and  Diet  at  Worms ;  aad  oTitaincd  Tiy  its  means  Bome  peculiar 
privilegea.  This  epLatle  thej  have  since  published  in  that  blas- 
phemous book, "  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus."   (Baaoage.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXPULSION    FROM    THE    EAST    DV    TITt'B    AND  J 
ADRIAN JEWS    IN    SPAIN. 

There  was  a  Jew  banished  into  Spain  by 
Caligula'.  This  was  Herod  the  tetrarch,  the  mur- 
derer of  John  the  Baptist.  But  a  disgraced  exile 
'With  hia  scanty  traiD  cao  reflect  but  little  honour 
upon  the  higher  pretensions  of  modem  Rabbis : 
considering  too  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  usurper 
on  the  throne  of  David,  and  but  an  Idumiean 
^proselyte  in  his  origin. 

We  now  approach  an  epoch  of  which  the  worid 
possesses  fuller  and  more  certain  information  than 
of  earlier  times,  and  are  thus  the  better  enabled  to 
discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  true;  the 
substance,  and  that  which  is  but  the  baseless  fabric 
"  of  a  vision."  Jerusalem  was  again  overthrown, 
the  temple  humed,  and  "  Zion  ploughed  as  (i 
field',"  under  Titus,  son  of  Vespasian  Ca;sar. 
'  Joaepbos,  Wars,  II.  is.  6.  '  Micali  iii.  12. 
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A  chronological  book  called  the  "Order  of  Tiine',1 
by  R.  Jos^  ben  Hhilpetha,  ui  the  third  or  fourth  I 
century,  affirms  that  the  conqueror  Aspasianml 
(Vespasian)  "  destroyed  the  temple,  and  remoredl 
many  families  of  the  house  of  David  and  Judabl 
into  Aspamia,  which  is  Spain,"  I 

The  same  statement  was  made  to  St.  Jerome,] 
only  changing  the  name  Aspasian  into  Adrian,  and. 
enumerating  the  famihes  at  50,000.  It  was  re- 
peated by  the  Jews  at  the  Aragoneee  conference  in_, 
141-1,  with  the  numbers  as  aboie.  Abarbanel  i 
continued  the  story,  but  severed  the  census  into  j 
40,000  families  of  Judah,  and  10,000  of  Benjamin  . 
and  the  priests.  His  son-in-law  Menasseh  ben. 
Israel,  asserting  the  general  supremacy  of  Spanish  \ 
Jews,  and  the  royalty  of  the  Abarbanel  family  in  i 
particular,  transmitted  the  same  fiction.  To  which  i 
likewise  the  "Sceptre  of  Judah"  gives  countenance,  ( 
by  stating  that  the  multitude  brought  out  of  Jeru- 
salem and  other  parts  of  Palestine  into  Spain, 
almost  eqiudled  in  numbers  that  which  was  led  out 
of  Egypt  by  Moses ;  but  that  many  passed  thence 
into  France  and  Germany. 

But  worldly-wise  men  as  were  Abarbanel  and 
Ben  Israel,  they  could  not  have  themselves  as  they 
wrote,  unless  they  had  first  procured  different  and 

^^^^^V^  1  Seder  01am.  by  Genebriird. — Baal?,  ISSO.      ^^H 
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more  certain  accounts  of  the  Roman  siege  than 
their  countrj-man  Josephus  has  recorded,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  and  whose  history  was  attested  by 
Titus  himself,  by  Herod  j\grippa,  and  Herod  kinp 
of  Chalcis,  as  to  its  strict  veracity.  His  descrip- 
tion runs  thus ' : — 

"  And  now  since  his  soldiers  were  alreatly  quite 
tired  of  killing  men,  and  yet  there  appeared  to  be 
a  vast  multitude  still  remaining  alive,  Ca?sar  gave 
orders  that  they  should  kill  none  but  such  as  were 
in  arms  and  opposed  them,  but  shotdd  take  the 
rest  alive.  But  together  with  those  whom  they 
had  orders  to  slay,  they  slew  the  aged  and  the  in- 
firm ;  but  for  those  that  were  in  their  tlourishing 
age  and  who  might  be  useful  to  them,  they  drove 
them  together  into  the  temple,  and  shut  them  up 
vithin  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the  women  ;  over 
which  Csesar  set  one  of  his  freed-men,  as  also 
Fronto,  one  of  his  own  friends,  which  last  was  to 
determine  every  one's  fate  according  to  his  merits. 
So  this  Fronto  slew  all  those  that  had  been  sedi- 
tious or  robbers,  who  were  impeached  one  by 
another ;  but  of  the  young  men  he  chose  out  the 
tallest  and  most  beautiful,  and  reserved  them  for 
the  triumph :  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  midtitudc 
that  were  about  seventeen  years  old,  he  put  them 
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in  bonds,  and  sent  them  into  the  Egyptian  mines. 
Titus  also  sent  a  great  number  into  the  provinces, 
as  a  present  to  them,  that  they  might  be  destroyed 
upon  the  theatres  by  the  sword  and  by  the  wild 
beasts  ;  hut  those  that  were  under  seventeen  years 
of  age  were  sold  as  slaves.  Now  during  the  days 
wherein  Fronto  was  distinguishing  these  men, 
there  perished  for  want  of  food,  11,000:  some  of 
whom  did  not  taste  any  food  through  the  hatred 
their  guards  bore  to  them ;  and  others  would  not 
take  in  any  when  it  was  given  to  them.  The  mul- 
titude also  was  so  very  great  that  they  were  in 
want  even  of  com  for  their  sustenance. 

"  Now  the  number  of  those  that  were  carried 
captive  during  the  whole  war,  was  coDectcd  to  be 
97,000,  as  was  the  number  of  those  who  perished 
during  the  whole  siege,  1,100,000;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  indeed  oi'  the  same  nation,  but 
not  belonging  to  the  city  itself;  for  they  were  come 
up  from  all  the  country  to  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,"  &c. 

The  stem  simplicity  of  this  relation  bespeaks  its 
truth  even  without  external  corroboration.  Before 
this  the  dreams  of  the  Rabbis  vanish.  For  in  the 
first  place,  the  Romans,  while  devising  contrivances 
for  the  reduction  of  the  people  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands at  a  time,  and  actually  in  want  of  bread  to 
feed  their  victims  till  they  could  despatch  them 
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away  to  the  mines  or  the  lions,  cannot  be  imagined 
to  have  shipped  off  50,000  families  with  sufficient 
provisions  to  enable  these  favoured  perS'ons  to  reach 
the  extremity  of  the  known  world.  Secondly,  had 
such  a  thing  been  done,  what  a  noble  theme  it 
would  have  proved  for  Josephus  to  exhibit  cither 
his  nation's  merit,  or  Csesar'a  clemency  !  But  no 
hint  of  the  kind  is  found  in  his  History.  Thirdly, 
the  numbers  are  greatly  at  variance.  Josephus 
gives  97,000  captives  for  the  whole  war;  the 
Rabbis  enumerate  50,000  families  ;  which,  at  six 
individuals  for  the  average  of  these  families,  would 
raise  the  census  to  300,000  removed  from  Jeru- 
salem alone  into  the  single  country  of  Spain. 
Fourthly,  it  is  certain  that  the  wretched  sufferers 
in  the  dty  were  not  exclusively  belonging  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin  with  one  section  of  priests 
and  Levites;  for,  first,  Josephus  states  that  they  had 
come  up  to  the  feast  from  all  parts  of  the  country : 
and  as  we  know  that  families  of  other  tribes  re- 
sided even  in  the  city  itself,  [Luke  ii.  36.]  so  much 
more  in  Galilee,  and  the  Galilseana  always  attended 
the  great  festivals ;  secondly,  the  Jews  from  every 
nation  under  heaven  used  to  come  up  for  the  same 
purpose  [Acts  ii.  5.  and  xxi.  27.]  therefore  from 
among  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Eastern  dispersion. 
[See  Acts  xxvi.  7  and  James  i.  1.]  And  all  the 
Passover  worshippers  were    indiscriminately   en- 
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closed,  when  the  enemy  "  cast  a  trench  about  the 
(nty,  and  kept  her  in  on  every  side." 

After  this  great  Roman  vengeance  of  the  year  j 
72,  Bome  miserable  rehcs  of  the  two  principal 
tribes  continued  to  haunt  the  localities  of  Zion  ' 
and  Olivet ;  to  these  were  soon  associated  a  motley  i 
collection  from  every  Jewish  class  and  party,  still 
clinging  to  their  central  home:  till  from  the  re- 
peated demonstrations  given  by  even  these  that 
"  in  their  ashes  glowed  their  wonted  fires"  of 
enmity  to  their  masters,  Adrian  in  the  year  135 
deemed  it  necessary  to  chase  every  Jew  under 
penalty  of  death  from  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 
He  erected  a  new  city  on  its  site  with  the  heathen 
name  of  ^lia  Capitolina,  set  up  in  it  his  idols, 
and  scattered  the  hated  people  over  the  world, 
deprived  of  their  ears  and  noses.  It  was  not, 
then,  under  his  directions  that  40,000  families  of 
Judah,  and  10,000  of  Benjamin  and  Levites,  were 
transported  in  a  united  company  to  Spain. 

Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  from  the  very  infancy 
of  Christianity  there  were  many  Jews  in  that 
country:  whether  as  refugees  from  the  Eastern 
desolations,  or  as  purchased  slaves  at  the  will  of 
their  proprietors.  Wafted,  not  annihilated,  by  the 
tempest  along  every  shore  of  the  ocean,  hke  the 
indestructible  thistle-down  over  cliffs  and  rocks, 
they  obtained,  though  at  the  setting  sun,  a  conge- 
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niai  place  of  rest,  where  oppression  being  nearly 
unknown  for  centuries,  they  speedily  rose  above 
poverty  and  degradation.  The  mercantile  and 
agricultural  habits  which  they  had  exercised  for 
ages,found  adapted  circumstances  and  ample  scope 
in  the  ports  from  Barcelona  to  the  Tagus,  with  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  for  necessary  food  and 
luxurious  refreshment  of  human  life.  Whether 
they  did  or  did  not,  in  the  first  Christian  century, 
meet  a  remnant  of  earlier  settlers  from  their  own, 
the  holy  land ;  we  have  now  to  do  with  history, 
and  to  treat  of  Hebrews  as  a  constituent  portion 
of  the  Spanish  population,  however  diversely  or 
consentaneously  they  may  have  formed  a  banded 
race  in  that  new  and  alien  territory. 

The  Western  Peninsula  ivaa  the  most  peacei'uJ 
section  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  defeat  of 
Pompey's  sons,  it  was  preserved  in  that  state  of 
repose  most  favourable  to  civilization  and  com- 
fort for  about  400  years ;  and  though  most  sub- 
missive as  a  province,  the  atrocities  of  the  detest- 
able among  the  Cfesars  were  but  little  knon'n  or 
felt  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

The  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  originally 
Celts.  Partial  conquests  and  settlements  had 
been  successively  made  by  the  Phcenicians  and 
Carthaginians ;  the  former  of  whom  had  instructed 
them  in  mining,  with  the  culture  of  corn  and  the 
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vine:  the  latter  had  improved  their  husbandly,  asi'> 
introduced  the  olive.     There  were  besides,  i 
Grecian  colonies  on  the  southern  coast,  as  Rosai, 
named  after  Rhodes ;  and  Saguntum,  from  Zacyn- 
thus,  now  Zante. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  Columella  had  extolled  1 
the  Spanish  farming,  and  described  the  hemp  as 
indigenous  to  the  soil;  the  ilax  as  naturalized 
from  Egj'pt;  and  the  produce  of  wood,  honey, 
and  was,  as  very  abundant.  Under  Vespasian, 
the  Spanish  mines  and  fisheries  were  represented 
as  inexhaustible,  and  the  cities  to  be  360  in  num- 
ber'. Corduba  had  already  produced  Lucan  and 
the  two  Senecas  to  represent  her  Uterature;  and 
four  of  the  posterior  Emperors  of  Rome  were 
Spaniards,  viz.  Trajan,  Adrian,  Maximus,  and 
Theodosius  II. 

The  several  religions  in  Spain,  as  they  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  most  remote  epoch,  were, 

1.  The  Druidism  of  the  Celts. 

2.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaginians. 

3.  The  Classic  heathenism  of  the  Romans. 

4.  Christianity. 

Whether  the  apostle  James,  or  Paul,  or  Euge- 


'  These  cities  conBiBted  generally  of  a  mere  village  with  a  auitie., 
and  from  the  redundnoc^  of  these  the  land  was  termed  ^lAio- 
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the  missionary  from  France,  had  first 
the  gospel  of  redemption  in  Spain,  It  ia 
that  this  Eugeniua  had  very  early  a. 
dniTch  in  Toledo,  which  thus  became  the  metro- 
politan centre  of  its  Christianity. 

Such  was  the  country  at  the  period  of  the  Jews 
letorting  thither  for  the  first  time  in  sufficient 
mimbera  to  excite  attention.  Their  brethren  were 
Btill  fighting,  apparently  to  extermination,  in 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Palestine ;  but  Jewish  warfare 
is  totally  untnown  in  Spain,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  sojourn  there.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  Bar  Cochab  in  the  East,  which  cost  Israel 
580,000  lives  by  the  sword,  besides  the  other 
sgents  of  war,  could  affect  but  indirectly  these 
western  settlers,  for  even  Gibbon  allows  that  Jewi 
might  be  tamed  by  leniency;  as,  for  instance,  in 
consequence  of  the  humanity  of  Antoninus  Pius : 
"  Awakened  from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and 
conquest,  they  assumed  the  behaviour  of  peaceable 
and  industrious  subjects.  Their  irreconcileable 
hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  flaming  out  in  acts 
of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in  less  danger- 
ous gratifications ;  they  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity of  over-reaching  the  idolaters  in  tradi 
This  statement  is  made  in  reference  to  the  nation 

I  Chap,  xvi. 
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in  general  at  a  particular  period;  but  where  tfi* 
same  causes  operate,  we  may  look  for  similar  peace 
and  industry. 

The  Jews  never  became  less  Jewish  for  their 
residence  in  Spain ;  religion  forming  an  essential 
constituent  in  their  individual  and  collective  exist- 
ence; theycombinedrapidly  into  groups  of  brother- 
hood by  ties  and  motives  unknown  to  every  other 
people.  They  had  their  pride  of  privilege,  as  the 
elected  race,  although  under  chastisement  for  a 
time  ;  they  had  an  intensity  of  association  depend- 
ing upon  a  language  and  a  ritual  they  all  but 
adored,  and  an  honourable  attachment  to  each 
other  in  the  time  of  sutfering.  Under  persecu- 
tion, no  doubt,  a  deep  animosity  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  many ;  but  they  all  cherished  their  an- 
ticipations of  future  bliss,  however  mistaken  in 
their  views  of  it,  but  of  which  no  extent  of  de- 
gradation has  ever  deprived  them.  Thus  their 
synagogues  became  each  a  rally ing-point,  a  nu- 
cleus of  families ;  and  in  Spain  these  multiplied 
with  surprising  facility.  They  were  still  con- 
nected with  the  East ;  for  all  the  synagogues  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  were  ruled  by  the 
successive  Patriarchs  of  Tiberias ',  who  had  been 

'  The  Aeiatic  Jews,  eastward  of  Jordan,  continued  aabject  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  to  Bome  extent  iii  temporals,  to  tbeir  Princu 
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allowed    by  rescript    of   Antoninus   to   exercise 
their  extensive  functions,  and  to  levy  a  general  | 
tribute. 

^Us  spiritual  government  was  founded  on  the 
wvditions  of  the  Elders,"  which  constituted  the 
Inr  for  regulation  of  devotion,  and  for  every 
minute  transaction  in  common  life.  As  these 
Cmditions  were  gradually  extended  beyond  the 
stretch  of  recollection  in  almost  any  man ;  as  it 
was  required  that  every  decision  should  be  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  all  the  Rabbis ;  and  as  i 
the  ultimate  appeal  was  to  this  Patriarch,  it  fol- 
lows that  his  juridical  influence  and  proportion-  I 
able  revenue  must  have  been  prodigious. 

Under  this  form  of  exclusive  dominion,  in  com.t 
moo  with  the  majority  of  their  scattered  nation^ 
but  with  greater  advantages  of  worldly  prosperity  1 
than  the  rest  of  the  Patriarchate,  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  Jews  of  Spain  until  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century.  We  have  no  information 
from  themselves  relating  to  these  times,  but  may 
assume  from  that  very  quiescence,  and  the  known 
security  of  the  country,  an  omen  of  their  general 
happiness. 

«f  the  Captivity  at  Babylon.   The  carlicHt  IlUqwii  of  (hose  prii 
wii  Uuua,  in  the  second  century. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COUNCIL  OF  ELVIRA HISTORY  OF  MISHNA  AND 

GEMARA. 

A  TIME  at  length  arrived,  when  the  little  leaven 
of  Christianity  had  fermented  silently  through  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  The  Roman  Emperor, 
from  a  patron,  became  a  proselyte  to  its  doctrines, 
and  its  outward  symbol,  the  cross,  displaced  the 
Capitoline  eagles  on  the  military  and  civil 
ensigns.  "In  this  sign,  conquer!*^  was  the 
imperial  motto ;  "  In  this  sign,  conquer  \"  was  the 
devout  reply,  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
every  pious  Christian,  as  he  traced  through  the 
past  the  working  of  Omnipotence,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  yet  more  extended  and  deeper 
victories  to  be  achieved  by  the  death  of  Jesus  \ 

Councils  for  the  settlement  of  church  discipline, 
and  the  fixing  of  creeds,  were  now  publicly  sum- 

>  See  John  xii.  32. 
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moned  under  the  protection  of  the  highest  secular 
authorityj  and  twelve  years  after  the  battle  of  the 
MSTJan  bridge,  Constantine  summoned  the  great 
Council  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  at  whose  seasions  he 
himself  often  attended.  In  the  same  year  {a.  d. 
834,)  was  convened  another  council,  in  the  oppo- 
ileestremity  ofthe  empire, that  of  Elvira(Eliberi3) 
en  Granada :  the  first  national  council  of  Spain'. 
Ulia  assembly  consisted  of  nineteen  biahopa, 
twenty-six  {or,  as  another  account  says,  thirty-six) 
presbyters,  with  the  deacons  and  the  people 
uound'. 

The  Canons  they  enacted  are  interesting  in  many 
luBtorical  points  of  view,  but  for  our  present 
purpose  only  as  they  are  connected  with  tha 
Jews,  against  whom  they  made  some  regulationa. 
These,  of  course,  were  obeyed  merely  iu  their  own 
congregations ;  for  although  this  very  year,  inune- 
diately  after  the  defeat  of  Liciniua,  Constantine 
had,  by  circular  letters,  invited  all  his  subjects  to 
follow  his  example  in  embracing  Christianity,  yet 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  too  ample  a  concession  to 
suppose  that  even  half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
at  that  time  were  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 


'  There  had  bera  provinoial  synods  of  a  prior  date,  as  Elviraj    I 

D.  57  ;  Toledo,  A.  D.  230,  &o. 

'  Collectio  luaxuna  Cunciliorum  HiBpunitc.    Aguirre. 
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tion.  It  was  not  till  above  sixty  years  later  that 
idolatry  was  abolished  in  form  by  the  Senate  of 
Rome.  We  accordiDgly  find  these  Eliberitan 
canons  forbidding  the  sacrifices  to  idols,  the  burn- 
ing of  tapers  in  burial-places,  the  placing  of 
pictures  in  churches,  and  other  superstitious 
practices ;  and  from  the  sixtieth  canon  it  is  appa- 
rent that  Christianity  was  as  yet  very  far  from 
general  in  the  land :  "  If  any  one  shall  destroy  an 
idol,  and  on  that  account  be  slain :  since  this  is 
not  commanded  in  the  Gospel,  nor  known  to  have 
been  ever  done  by  the  Apostles :  he  is  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  martyrs."  Thus 
the  following  laws  respecting  the  Jews  would  be 
i-iewed,  by  a  neutral  spectator  of  the  period,  merely 
as  safeguards  instituted  by  one  community  of 
rehgionista  against  the  influence  of  another  asso- 
ciation, neither  being,  as  yet,  supreme  in  the 
country  which  both  inhabited;  although  marked 
with  this  difference,  that  the  one  of  these  being 
under  an  obligation  to  sustain  a  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism,  was  flushed  by  recent  success  of  no  ordi- 
nary character ;  the  other,  purely  passive,  had  no 
further  relation  to  the  other  communities  than 
that  of  neighbourhood.  This  state  of  things 
distinguishes  the  Council  of  Elvira  from  all  its 
successors. 
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Canon  XVI. 
"The  daughters  of  Catholics  shall  not  be  given 
in  marriage  to  heretics,  unless  these  shall  submit 
themselves  to  the  CathoUc  church :  the  same  is 
also  decreed  of  Jews  and  Schismatics :  since  there 
can  be  no  communion  of  one  that  beheveth  with 
an  infidel.  (2  Cor.  vi.}  And  if  parents  transgress 
this  command,  they  shall  be  excommunicated  for 
five  years," 

Canon  XLIX. 
"Landholders  are  to  be  admonished  not  to 
wffer  the  fruits  which  they  receive  from  God 
with  the  giving  of  thanks,  to  be  blessed  by  the 
Jgds,  lest  our  benediction  be  rendered  invalid  and 
unprofitable.  If  any  one  shall  venture  to  do  so 
after  this  interdiction,  let  him  be  altogether  ejected 
^m  the  Church." 

Canon'  L. 
If  any   person,   whether   clerical   or  one  of 
flie  faithful,  shall  take  food  with  the  Jews,  he  is 
to  abstain  from  our  communion,  that  he  may  learn 
to  amend." 

Canon  LXXVIII. 

"  If  any  one  of  the  faithful,  having  a  wife,  shall 
commit  adultery  with  a  Jewess,  or  a  Pagan,  he  is 
to  be  cast  out  from  our  communion." 
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The  first  of  these  is  too  scriptural,  and  too  weli 
recommended  by  its  useful  tendency,  to  be  ne- 
glected by  conscientious  Christians.  The  last 
one  waa,  perhaps  requisite  in  those  times,  when 
transgressors  might  be  apt  to  plead  for  varied 
gradations  in  criminality,  corresponding  to  the 
estimation  in  which  the  several  rehgions  were 
held. 

The  interference  of  the  forty-ninth  canon  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Jews  were  the  principal  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  and  that  the  people  cherished 
some  superstitious  veneration  for  the  rabbinical 
benediction,  either  pronounced  in  the  synagogue, 
or  over  the  crops  standing  in  the  field ;  a  remnant 
of  old  feehngs  during  pagan  ignorance,  just  as  we 
now  detect  popish  habits  lingering  among  the 
common  people  in  proteatant  countries,  long  after 
the  meaning  of  them  is  given  up.  The  Jewish 
liturgies  have  preserved  the  ancient  supplications 
for  a  blessing  on  the  increase  of  the  earth '.     The 


'  Great  Hoiannak  at  the  Nea  Year,     Sevenlh  htteiing, 

"  O  God,  we  beseech  thee,  to  open  thy  good  treasure  from  thy 
(IweUing-piace  ;  and  may  tlie  earth  give  her  verdure. 
"  Hosannah,  Be  pray  tliee,  save  now  ! 

"  0  God,  we  Ijeseech  thee,  let  the  refreshing  drops  satiate  the 
ffprdiirp  :  bhiI  timvide  ua  n  thretthinff  niid  vintnoc. 
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I  Christians  had  likewise  their  forms  of  prayer  e 
that  period,  that  the  Ahnighty  would  "  give  aaim 

'  0  God,  we  beseech  thee,  let  the  grain  of  the  earth  be  niuhk- 
i    plied  by  a.  blessing  :  for  to  eat,  to  satisfy,  and  to  sboxiiad. 
"  HoBannah,  we  praj  thee,  save  now  1 
^God,  we  beseecli  thee,  give  now  tb;  fieal  in  Healing  ; 
a  the  wheat,  the  barley,  and  bear. 

"  Hosatmah,  we  pray  iface,  save  now  I 
"  0  Gad,  we  beseech  thee,  may  the  wind  of  the  north  giTB 
ifbcahing  showerB  ;  and  blesH  thon  Ihe  oals  and  fine  wheat. 
'^  HosannaJi,  we  pra^  thee,  save  now  ! 
"  O  God,  we  beseech  Uioo,  may  food  be  auppUed  from  month 
W  month  :  uid  blew  thou  the  rice,  millet,  bean  and  lentile. 
"  HoBaimah,  we  pray  Ihoe, . 
"  0  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  guard  this  year  from  the  Ihom 
the  thistle  :  and  bless  thon  the  oil  tree  and  olire. 
*■  Hoaannah,  we  pray  thee,  m 
"  0  God,  we  beseech  thee,  lecnre  oe  from  drao^  by 
ing  showen  :  and  blen  thon  the  tine,  the  Gg-tne  and 


"  Hoeannah,  we  pray  thee,  ni 
"  O  God,  we  beseech  ihee  to  rt>r  np  the  ctmi^rfptOcn  of 

:  and  bless  thou  llie  walani,  Ihe  iMe,MBA  the  ^rple. 


1  monm 
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preserve  to  their  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
so  as  in  due  time  they  might  enjoy  them." 

The  reason  here  assigned,  "lest  our 
tion  be  rendered  invalid  and  unprofitabl 
perhaps  intended  to  be  a  caution,  lest  the 
should  seek  the  Jewish  rather  than  the  CI 
blessing,  by  accounting  the  latter  improfitahlet 
not  that  these  venerable  bishops  would  express 
before  the  world  a  fear  of  the  heretical  benediction 
weakening  their  own  when  bestowed. 

The  fiftieth  canon  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
instruction  and  practice  of  the  apostles.  We  read 
indeed  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisees  refusing  to 
eat  with  the  Gentiles,  but  these  were  not  models 
for  imitation  of  Christian  legislators.  "Ye  know 
how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  (according  to  the 
traditions)  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  com- 
pany, or  to  come  unto  one  of  another  nation  (« 
religion,  the  case  is  the  same) ;  but  God  hath  shown 
mcj"  said  Peter  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 

"  0  God,  we  beseech  tbee,  deliver  this  companj  which  deairei 
to  be  near  tJiee  :  Blcaa  thou  the  mulberry,  citron  and  orange. 
"  HoBamiahj  we  pray  ihee,  Have  now  ! 

'^  0  God,  we  beeeech  thee,  call  now  for  abundance  with  tho 
Bbowen  of  heaven  :  and  bless  all  manner  of  thingii  jilanted  or 


"  Hosannah,  we  pray  thee,  save  now  ! ' 
Ordon  de  Hoa  Asanat  y  Kypur.    Amst.  0113.  (1662.; 
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"  that  I  should  call  no  man  common  or  unclean '." 
There  is  indeed  an  injunction  to  refrain  from  the 
iBociety  of  a  certain  class  of  persons.  "If  any 
tnan  that  is  called  a  brother,  be  a  fornicator,  or 
leoretous,  or  an  idolator,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard, 
or  an  extortioner,  with  such  an  one  no  not  to  eat  *." 
But  when  religious  creeds  are  in  question,  the 
■verv"  instance  where  this  council  placed  its  veto,  it 
is  written,  "  If  any  of  them  that  believe  not  bid 
you  to  a  feast,  and  ye  be  disposed  to  go,"  &c. 
**  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  Give  none 
»ffence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles, 
JBor  to  the  Church  of  God  ^." 

Tlie  decree  confesses  virtually  that  the  Jews 
ihad  become  sociable  with  Christians  since  the  dia-  ^ 
■persion;  but  instead  of  encouraging  the  change, 
i'and  developing  the  New  Testament  principle  of 
(breaking  down  the  wall  of  partition  by  a  generous 
lexpansion  of  heart,  it  sets  itself,  in  defiance  of  the 
\StsI  and  purest  of  all  Christian  councils,  (Acts  xv. 
j89.}  to  rear  up  a  needless  obstruction.  Thus 
'Spain  had  already  commenced  her  dark  career 
'.■ef  religious  persecution,  in  which  she  sought  and 
I  ^ned  pre-eminence  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Had  this  not  been  done,  who  can  calculate  the 
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effects  thst  migrht  have  followed  their 
flionaiy  labours,  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
Gentile ',"  "  beginning  at  Jerusalem  "'- 
nodi^ring  the  rising  bigotry  of  Rahbinism,  by 
ameoity  of  intercouree  so  to  acquire  that 
ancy  which  one  of  invincible  suavity  invarial^ 
gains  over  an  angry  opponent,  until  a  large  Jewish 
barrier  should  be  founded  in  Spain,  among  the 
most  influential  of  the  nation,  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  coming  Talmud,  an  authority  which 
can  only  support  itself  by  the  principle  of  re- 
striction? And  this,  even  without  direct  conver- 
wm,  would  have  proved  of  great  value.  In  no 
country  were  circumstances  more  propitious  io 
this  object  than  in  Spain,  where  for  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  the  sword  had  not  been  tlrawn. 
There  are  several  allusions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  a  system  of  doctrinal  tradition  which  ex- 
ercised over  the  people  an  oppressive  sway. 
Against  this  influence  our  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
followers  protested  with  solemn  earnestness  and 
dihgence;  so  much  so,  that  the  hostility  of  the 
two  parties  frequently  appeared  to  be  but  a  con- 
flict between  the  simplicity  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  on  one  side,  and  the  Pharisaic  traditions 
on  the    other.      It  is  conceded    in  Matt.  v.  xv. 
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lod  xxiii.  that  these  were  delivered  "  of  old  time ;" 

Khey  were  apparently  an  accumulation  of  sayings 

lod  decisions  of  the   ruling  Pharisees  since  the 

ttum  from  Babylon.     But  their  votaries  affirm 

iiem  to  be  an  integral  constitution  of  law,  c&- 

Existent   with   the  code   of  Moses,  to   which   it 

wuld  be  an  auxiliary,  and  "  without  which  the 

xitten  law  appears   to   be   imperfect',"     These 

ditiona   were   preserved    unwritten,  and   were 

listered   by  a   corporation  of  persons  kept 

»of  from  the  rest,  whose  reputation    for  piety 

wuld  alone  repress  the    natural    suspicions  that 

lirould  arise  in  any  other  matter,  where  so  much 

mptation  and  opportunity  existed  for  the  forg- 

5  of  traditions  just  as  circumstances  might  re- 


This  oral  legislation  rose  in  importance  from 
le  general  dispersion  of  Israel.  The  Patriarch 
)f  the  West  dispensed  its  dictates,  at  first  from 
ibe  ruins  of  the  holy  city,  then  from  Jamma,  and 
lastly  from  Tiberias,  by  means  of  agents  termed 
qiostles;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  people  made 
Settlements  remote  from  the  chief,  the  more  incon- 
■ienient  or  impossible  his  administration  became. 
to  alleviate  this  difficulty,  and  yet  preserve  the 

'  R.  Men&aseh  ben  larael  dared  not  to  say  "  «  imperfHot,"  bq 
jKig  as  Deut.  iv.  2.  ia  exlant. 
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jurisdiction  entire,  the  patriarch  R,  Judah  (the 
holy,  as  he  is  designated)  committed  the  tradttioU 
to  writing,  oiid  pubhshed  the  work  under  the 
name  of  Miahna  (the  Duplicate),  purporting  U 
embody  a  law  hitherto  unwritten,  which  had  fin* 
been  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  from 
him  Iruusraittcil  by  word  of  mouth,  tbrough 
elders,  judges,  prophets,  and  rulers  of  .Sanhedriiis, 
down  to  the  said  R.  Judah.  This  document  vrai 
produced  to  the  scattered  synagogues  upon  itt 
own  bare  authentication,  having  never  been  al- 
hided  to  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  8cc.  by 
whom  they  asserted  it  to  have  been  delivered  in 
ftucccssion ;  unsanctioned  by  any  testimoiiy  of 
the  Targums,  or  Maccabfean  history,  and  after 
being  ridiculed  by  Sadducees,  Karaim,  Samaritani, 
and  Christians,  while  yet  a  floating  tradition.  As 
a  Mosaic  law  it  was  a  bold  imposture ;  but,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
it  became  accepted  as  of  divine  origin,  and  con- 
tinues, along  with  all  the  nonsense  appended  to  it 
since,  to  form  the  law  of  modem  Israel  to  this 
day. 

About  a  century  later,  or  rather  more,  the  col- 
lege of  Tiberias  superadded  a  mass  of  rabbinical 
expositions,  proverbs,  allegories,  legendary  tales, 
&c.  which  they  styled  the  Gemara  (Accomplish- 
ment}.    This,  united  with  the  Minima,  makes  up 
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Tabmui  (or  Doctrine).  As  this  huge  compi- 
m'  was  remotely  difiiised,  the  Bynagogues 
lucovered  that  they  needed  no  longer  to  under- 
ake  expensive  and  laborious  voyages  to  Judiea 
for  final  appeals.  All  decisions  were  thence- 
ibrtrard  made  from  the  Talmud ;  more  especially 
hen  in  another  century  the  prince  of  the  cap- 
tivity sent  forth  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
improved  Gemara,  which  has  since  ahnost 
superseded  the  former,  and  together  with  the 
Mishna  fonns  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

The  college  of  Tiberias  dwindled  in  its  influence 
and  revenue  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
lui^-,  when  Theodosius  the  Younger  deprived  the 
patriarch  Gamaliel  of  his  title  of  prophet,  and 
forbade  the  conveyance  of  tribute.  Thus  the 
office  itself  expired  after  a  long  tyranny,  and 
bequeathing  to  the  world  at  least  one  Scriptural 
benefit — the  Maaora^. 

This  prodigious  effort  of  patient  industry,  this 
single  work,  demands  from  the  learned  of  every 
nation,  that  the  Jews  be  considered  as  eminently 
a  literary  peoj)le ;  a  character  which  they  have  not 
failed  to  uphold   ever  since  those  early  ages ; — 


'  Now  printed  ia  12  vols.  Tolio. 

'  A  verificMion  of  every  "jot  and  tittle"  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  &  diversity  of  iiiudea,  for  the  ^xiiig  uf  a  full  and  txact 
teM  of  the  Holj-  Word. 
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early  to  us,  but  the  Hebrews  were  ab^i 
in  literature  before  one  of  the  present 
Europe  had  its  existence.  To  estimate 
in  this  respect,  we  must  travel  back  by  an 
tounding  climax  through  the  Gemara  and  Mishni, 
the  HeUenic  Jewish  writings  of  Josephus,  Philo, 
the  New  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
Maccabees ;  through  the  minor  prophets  to  Nehe^ 
miah,  who  wrote  140  years  before  Xenophon,' 
to  Isaiah,  700  years  before  Virgil ;  to  the  Prmerhs 
and  Psalms,  1040  years  before  Horace ;  to  Ruth, 
1030  years  previous  to  Theocritus ;  and  to  Moaes, 
above  1000  years  the  predecessor  of  Herodotus, 

And  the  Israelites  were  alone  in  the  popular 
diffiision  of  elementary  hterature.  Before  eveii 
entering  the  promised  land,  at  a  time  when  some 
would  persuade  us  they  were  a  wild  horde  of 
degraded  and  fugitive  slaves,  their  legislator  could 
address    them  in    this  manner;   "These   words 

which  1    command    thee   this   day thou 

,  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and 
they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes,  and 
thou  shalt  wnte  them  upon  the  posts  of  thine 

house,  and  upon  thy  gates and  when  thy 

son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come,  saying,  What 
mean  the  testimonies,  &c. '"     It  was  long  before 
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Greek  lawgiver  could  have  proclaimed  such  an 
lance  with  any  chance  of  being  obeyed  by  the 
rhole  population. 

Jewish  studies  of  old  were  certainly  limited  in 

it,  chiefly  to  that  of  the  Divine  Revelation, 

:cept  in  the  notable  instances  of  Moses,  "  who 

learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ;" 

ilomon  in  natural  history,  1  Kings  iv.  29,  &c. ;  and 

iel,  whom  "the  king  made  master  of  the  magi, 

ilogers,  Chaldaeans,  and  soothsayers."}     But 

why  ?       Hear  Josepbus ' :  "  Our  nation  does  not 

encourage  those  that  learn  the  languages  of  many 

'nations,  and  so  adorn  their  discourses  with  the 

smoothness  of  their  periods,   because  they  look 

IpOD  this  sort  of  accompbshment  as  common,  not 

nly  to  free  men,  but  to  as  many  of  the  slaves  as 

lease  to  learn  them.     But  they  give  him  the 

Bstimony  of  being  a  wise  man  who  is  fully  ac- 

[uainted  with  our  laws,  and  is  able  to  interpret 

heir  meaning." 

Considering  that  the  Jewish  law  included  ethics, 

^•uch  woiJd  no  doubt  have  been   the   sentiment 

I  of  Socrates  and  Demosthenes ',  even  omitting  the 


'  Antiq.  Jtx.  11.2. 

'  Quod  magia  ad  nos 

Pertinet,  et  nescire  maluxn  est,  agilamus. 
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obligations  arising  from  the  divine  origin  of  that 
volume. 

These  reflections^  apparently  uncalled  for^  upon 
the  primitive  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  are  not 
altogether  imimportant  in  our  present  view  of 
them,  as  settled  in  SpaiQ  at  the  period  of  the  £1i- 
beritan  Council,  and  during  their  subsequent 
eventful  history ;  in  which  their  book-learning  and 
talents  for  business  served  to  elevate  them  above 
the  Burrounding  ignorance,  and  afforded  them 
security  amid  political  convulsions. 

They  were  now  in  a  condition  of  ease,  celebrat- 
ing their  festivals,  rejoicing  in  the  bounties  of 
God^s  workmanship.  Nature — and  that,  too,  in  a 
luxurious  cUmate,  upon  a  land  which  comprised 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  Valencia  with  the  ^^  fairy 
fields  of  the  Minho,^^  yet  still  looking  through  the 
vista  of  futurity  towards  brighter  scenes  than 
these. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OOTQIC      INVASION THE      THIRD      COUNCIL     OF 


In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centiirj',  the  European 
teetion  of  the  empire  became  the  prey  of  northern 
barbarians. 

The  Roman  proconsuU  of  Spain  had  succeeded 
^ch  other  in  brief  and  unstable  authority  since 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Casaars  and  Antonines, 
'but  soon  after  the  partition  of  the  empire  by  Area- 
'dius  and  Honorius  in  409,  the  Pyrenees  were 
(Crossed  by  extensive  hordes  of  Suevi,  Alani,  and 
Vandals;  and,  as  it  were  immediately,  the  whole 
territory,  from  Pampelunato  Gibraltar,  and  thence 
again  to  Comiia,  was  covered  and  desolated  by 
ihese  ruthless  invaders.  The  horrors  of  the  time 
^ceed  all  that  history  ever  had  to  depict,  with 
file  sohtary  exception  of  Jud^a's  ruin ;  and  appear 
to  have  had  no  mitigation  whatever.  Spain, 
d3 
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which  liad  formerly  ennobled  her  name  by  the 
resistance  given  to  Hannibal  and  Ctesar,  was  ncnr 
so  enenated,  that  in  two  years  the  barbarians  cast 
lots  for  its  shares:  "They  wasted  every  thing 
with  hostile  cruelty;  the  pestilence  was  no  less 
destructive;  a  dreadful  famine  raged  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  living  were  construed  to  feed  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  all 
these  terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  un- 
happy kingdom '."  Procopius  declines  to  narrate 
the  cruelties  of  the  Invaders,  lest  he  should  afford 
examjiles  of  inhumanity  to  future  ages. 

Some  bodies  of  the  natives  retreated  to  the 
mountains  of  the  north,  and  in  those  rug^d  fast- 
nesses maintained  an  independence.  They  are 
since  denominated  Biseayans  and  Basques.  Five 
years  afterwards,  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Wisi  {or 
Western)  Goths,  who  had  settled  in  AquJtidnej 
was  induced  to  relieve  Spain  from  these  intruders 
upon  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  Further 
devastations,  of  course,  ensued;  and  cities  were 
now  burned  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  Vandals.  The  latter  preyed  upon 
each  other  until,  in  429,  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
retired  to  Africa,  only  leading  the  Suevi  in  Spain, 
who   were   completely  overthrown   by  Theoderic 
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WiH-Goth,  A.  D.  456,  in  the  Roman  name. 
This  deliverer,  holding  there  an  army  of  occu- 
Ipstion,  was  murdered  and  succeeded  by  his  hro- 
ler  Euric,  who  instantly  clutched  the  realm  from 
even  the  shadow  of  Roman  supremacy,  by  the 
[capture  of  Tarragona,  which  had  been  their  Spa- 
inish  metropolis  for  600  years.  This  was  done 
D.  472,  four  years  before  the  whole  Western 
impire  was  extinguished  as  such. 
During  these  troubles,  to  which  we  look  back 
to  a  blood-red  cloud  hovering  upon  the  land, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  Jews,  in  the  absence  of  infor- 
matioa  from  themselves,  from  the  wretched  monks, 
the  illiterate  barbarians ;  but  as  no  change 
cx)uld  take  place,  without  materially  affecting  the 
■^culturista  and  traders,  we  may  believe  that 
fliey  were  not  idle  spectators.  Whatever  may 
liave  been  their  gain  or  loss  by  the  wrecking  of 
tlie  huge  empire,  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
Jgenerally  regarded  the  event  as  a  visitation  of 
iGod's  vengeance  on  their  old  oppressors.  The 
Talmud  had  already  taught  them  to  identify  Edom 
witb  Christianity,  and  every  curse  recorded  in  the 
Bible  against  Edom,  they  learned  to  believe  would 
^ht  upon  the  European  nations.  It  may  have 
been  therefore,  that  when  they  saw  the  Roman 
dominion  first  halved,  and  then  that  half  which 
had  most  afflicted  them,  ground  to  powder :  they 
d4 
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might,  while  recurring  to  the  137th  Pt 
laid  B  peculiar  emphaBis  on  the  three 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  very  soon 
Gothic  royalty  was  established,  the  Jt 
still  very  numerous  and  influential:  they 
suffered  least,  from  having  resisted  least 
of  the  invaders. 

By  an  arrangement  with  Odoacer  th 
(Eastern)  Goth,  Spain  and  Gaul  became 
lotted  portion  of  the  Wiai-Goths,  and  these  held 
their  regal  courts  at  Aries  or  Bordeaux,  until 
the  Frank  tribes,  spreading  westward  from  the 
Rhine,  drove  the  Goths  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees, 
and  gave  the  name  of  France  to  their  acquired 
territory.  The  rivalry  of  these  nations  was  ex- 
asperated the  more  by  a  religious  animosily. 
Alas !  that  these  two  words  should  ever  meet  to- 
gether. The  Franks  held  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  Athanasius  and  the  Nicene  creed ;  the  court  of 
Toledo  and  the  majority  of  Spain  to  the  Arian 
side  of  the  great  controversy:  with  these  the  Jews 
sided,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  protection,  by  ad- 
hering to  one  party,  but  because  the  Arian  doc- 
trine was  much  the  least  offensive  to  their  own 
prejudices;  and  this  course  they  had  unifonnly 
adopted  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

There    existed,    however,    a   virulent    struggle 
within  the  Peninsula  concerning  orthodoxy  and 
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leterodoxy;  the  Catholics  producmg  miracles  to 
:est  the  patronage  of  heaven  to  their  doctrine 

id  Htua],  or  frequently  exciting  political  inaur- 

itions  against  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Arians, 
At  length,  after  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  Her- 

inegild  the  Catholic  against  his  heretic  father, 

1  the  dreadful  issue,  his  execution  in  the  tower 
if  Seville ;    on    the  death  of   the  king,  his  next 

I,  Recared,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  his 
irst  act  was  to  recal  the  bishops  who  had  been 
nnished  for  aiding  in  the  treason  of  Hermene- 
Jld,  and  with  them  to  convene  the  third  coun- 
H  of  Toledo.  At  this  convocation  he  publicly 
dopted  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
e  Deity  of  the  world's  Saviour. 

The  Cathohcs,  now  triumphant,  became,  as 
lught  be  expected,  stem  and  persecuting  in  pro- 
[wrtion  to  the  effort  they  had  employed  to  gain 
,_ie  ascendancy.  Would  that  they  had,  while 
Sxing   the  national  Church  upon  the  divine  na- 

t;  of  Christ,  but  imbibed  more  of  the  large 
evolence  of  His  Spirit ! 

The  Council  '. 

*  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Recared,  our  most  glorious 

'  Collcclio  maxima,  &.C.  Aguiire. 

d5 
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lord  the  king,  the  25th  of  May  ( 
sacred  assemblage  was  held  in  the 
of  Toledo,  by  the  undersigDed  bish 
Spain,  and  of  Gaul."  (i.  e.  Aquitaine.) 

"  When  in  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  the  stud 
most  glorious  prince  commanded  a  convocation  of 
the  prelates  throughout  his  dominions,  that  they 
might  rejoice  in  the  Lord  on  account  of  his  con- 
version and  the  reformation  of  the  Gothic  people, 
and  also  render  thanks  for  so  great  a  blessing; 
that  most  sacred  prince  did  thus  address  the  vene- 
rable council,  saying : — 

"  '  I  believe  it  to  be  not  unknown  to  you,  most 
renowned  prelates,  that  my  purpose  in  summon- 
ing you  to  our  serene  presence,  is,  the  restoration 
of  Ecclesiastical  discipline.  And  whereas  the 
heresy  which  has  impended  over  the  past  times 
would  not  suffer  the  synodal  decrees  to  take  effect 
throughout  the  Catholic  Church ;  God,  who  has 
been  pleased  by  our  means  to  chase  away  that 
heretical  impediment,  has  admonished  us  to  re- 
form in  fitting  manner  the  Ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions,' &c. 

"  Hereupon    giving  thanks  to   God,  and  the 

'  Accordiag  lo  the  a;n,  ol  CsBsr,  which  w&s  38  yeaxa  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Chris^aii  date,  and  was  Dsed  by  all  ChmtiaiiB  in 
Spuu  tiU  A.n.  1353. 
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council  acclaiming  praises  to  the  most  I 
)U6  prince,  a  fast  of  three  days  from  that  ] 
was  proclaimed, 

But  upon  the  appointed  25th  of  May,  the 
jVKstB  of  God  assembled  in  one  body,  and,  after 
solemn  prayer,  each  priest  had  taben  his  appro- 
priate seat;  then  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  most 
serene  prince  arose,  and  joining  in  prayer  with  the 
priests  of  God,  and  iilled  with  divine  impulse,  he 
thus  addressed   them  : — 

"  '  This  sacred  assembly  is  well  aware  how  I 
long  Spain  has  been  oppressed  with  the  heresy  of '  I 
the  Arians,'  &c.  After  this  address,  the  articles  of  1 
faith  were  drawn  up;  in  accordance  with  which,  the  J 
king  and  queen  took  the  following  oath : — 

"  '  1,  Recared,  the  king,  holding  sincerely  that4 
holy  faith  and  true  confession  which  alone  and  1 
every  where  the  CathoUc  Church  confesses, 
and  affirming  it  ■with  my  mouth,  have  sub-  | 
scribed  thereto  with  my  own  right  hand,  by 
the  help  of  God,' 
" '  I,  Buddo ',  the  glorious  queen,  have    sub- 
scribed  with  my  hand   to  this  faith,  which 
with  all  my  heart  I  believe  and  accept.' 
"  Then  were  acclamations  made  by  all  the  clergy, 
to  the  praise  of  God,  and  honour  of  the  king. 
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"  '  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost;  whose  care  it  is  to  provide 
peace  and  unity  for  his  holy  Catholic  Church.' 

"  '  Glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ  out  Zrfwrf',  who 
has  by  the  price  of  his  own  blood  collected 
his  Catholic  Church  from  among  all  nations.' 

"'  Glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord',  who 
has  brought  in  ao  illustrious  a  nation  to  the 
true  I'aith,  and  has  made  '  one  fold  and  one 
Shepherd.' 

" '  On  whom  will  God  bestow  eternal  merit, 
but  on  Recared  the  true  Catholic  king  ? ' 

"  '  On  whom  will  God  bestow  an  eternal  crown^ 
but  on  Recared  the  orthodox  king  ? ' " 

This  was  a  memorable  day  for  the  Spanish 
Church,  because  upon  it  a  termination  was  given 
to  the  bickerings  and  contests  of  nearly  200  years. 
No  doubt  the  king  had  previously  calculated  upon 
the  accession  of  talents,  wealth,  and  popular  in- 
fluence which  this  proceeding  gained  for  him,  as 
well  as  upon  the  amity  to  be  thus  procured  with 
neighbouring  states.  It  was  both  humane  and 
kingly  to  do  so,  however  intelligent  and  heartfelt 

'  Some  copiet!  have  the  word  God  in  theae  places  ;  uni  it  is  not 
rnilikely  that  in  their  zeal  the  council  employed  this  equally  Scrip- 
tural desjmatiou.     Sec  Acts  xx.  28. 
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his  assent  might  be  to  the  Catholic  belief,  while  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  there  was  much  of  bitter- 
ness in  their  ascendancy ; 
"  Whosoever  despises  the  creed  of  the  Nicene 

council,  let  him  be  anathema ! 
"  Whosoever  is  not,  and  shall  not  be  content 
with  this  faith,  let  him  be  anathema  maran- 
atha   unto   the   coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !" 
O  how  these  words  would  have  thrilled  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Hebrew  Spaniards,  could  they  have 
foreseen,  even  in  a  comparatively  small  degree,  to 
^hat  an  extent  their  fellow  men  would  thereafter 
^vork  out  these  anathemas  with  their  own  hands 
upon  all  their  victims,  and  every  Jew  between  the 
I*yrenees  and  the  Western  ocean  would  that  day 
liave  bowed  his  head  with  the  utterance  of  one 
long  and  mournful  groan. 

The  council,  in  secular  capacity ',  enacted  the 
two  following  canons. 

XIV. 

"Conformably  to  the  opinion  of  the  council, 
our  glorious  lord  (the  king)  has  ordered  to  be  in- 

inlheir  functions  :  nn  tlie  fourth  day  of  sessinu  tlu^v  fun  iitil  them - 
',  "Ivea  into  eortes,  when,  secular  baruiis  being  adtnittLil,  Ihfv  ile- 
1         fibftaled  on  slate  affairs. 
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serted  among  the  canons,  that  it  shall  not  be  per 
mitted  for  Jews  to  have  Christian  wives  or  concu* 
bines  ',  or  to  purchase  Christian  slaves  for  their 
own  service ;  and  utt  children  born  of  auch  unioa 
are  to  be  brouglit  to  baptism ;  neither  shall  they 
hold  any  public  office  by  virtue  of  which  any 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  Christians;  and  if 
Christians  (slaves)  be  cijciimcised,  their  freedom 
shall  be  restored  without  payment  of  ransom.  Bud 
they  revert  to  the  Christian  religion '." 

This  was  the  earliest  aggression  in  Spain  upon 
Jewish  emoluments,  property,  and  family  ties. 

Canon  XXII. 

"The  corpses  of  all  the  faithful  are  to  be  in- 
terred with  psalms  and  hymns;  no  funeral  cries   , 

'  This  word  bore  a  different  aignificatjon  to  that  which  we  mm  I 
attach  U>  it.  It  denoted  wives  of  a  secondary  grade,  Bucfa  u 
were  Hagar,  Bilhah,  and  Zilpah  in  Genesis.  Their  ehildrpH 
were  legitimate  and  themnelves  honoured,  but  lese  bo  than  the  fnll 
wife,  whom  alone  tbehuBband  endowed  with  all  hia  worldly  gouda. 
The  practice  was  common  to  Christiana  as  well  aa  Jews,,  (See 
Sparrow  on  Common  Prayer.) 

■  Of  Connie  all  weni  accounted  Chriitiani  who  vera  not  bon 
Jeat.  Now  a  Jew  is  bounil  hy  his  law  to  circumcise  his  slave  as 
well  as  his  own  son  (Geo.  xvii.  13.)  and  to  do  so  had  not  yet  been 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  iLuid ;  therefore  if  this  cnaelment  was 

operate  retroapectivelj,  the  taking  sway  such  a  slave  was  bo 
much  lose  to  the  Jew,  and  cflcctcd  by  an  ^  posi  fwAo  legislation. 
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tobeaUowed,  nor  beating  of  the  breast'.  ('  But  I 
,irould  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  concem- 
them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not 
:ts  those  which  have  no  hope.')  Moreover  the 
ird  did  not  weep  for  the  death  of  Lazarus,  but 
lather  on  account  of  hia  restoration  to  the  cares 
of  this  life.  So  it  behoves  Christians  all  over 
the  world." 

This  enactment  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  following  one  of  the  council  of  Narbonne 
in  the  same  year,  and  under  the  same  king  and 
government. 

Canon  IX. 

"  This  above  all  is  decreed,  that  Jews  shall 
not  be  suffered  to  bear  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
with  the  singing  of  psalms ;  but  to  observe  their 
bncient  custom  of  carrying  and  depositing  them. 
And  in  penalty  for  transgression  of  this  decree, 
ounces  (of  gold)  shall  be  paid  to  the  count 
if  the  city." 

Hence  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  desirous 

A  Jewish  practice,  (See  Jer.  ix.  20,  21  ;    NBtium  ii.  7,}  but 
ong  the  nmas  of  the  people  a,  relict  of  PluEniciaii  lialiita,  or  of 
Ihe  Celtic,  and  thus  indentified  with  the  CAoi^AT^  of  their 
Celts  in  Irehuid. 
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to  imitate  the  Christian  custom  at  burials',  but 
that  the  ecclesiastics  were  resolved  to  draw  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  cheerful  hope  of 
the  Christian  in  his  death,  and  the  prospect  of 
such  as  can  have  no  portion  in  Christ's  resnr- 
rectioji.  It  is  painfiil  to  reflect  that  this  people 
would  not  feel  the  restriction  as  a  penalty. 

Such  was  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  in  Church  history.  At  its  con- 
clusion the  Jews  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  king 
for  a  mitigation  of  its  severity,  by  a  large  sum  oF 
money,  but  in  vain '.  Hecared  dispatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  announcing  the  transaction  to 
Pojie  Gregory  the  Great.  The  accompanying 
presents  of  gold  and  jewels  were  graciously  ac- 
cepted, and  in  return  the  now  CathoUc  monarch 
received  a  complimentary  epistle ',  and  some 
trumjiery  as  relics  of  the  saints,  among  which 
was  a  key  having  in  its  composition  some  par- 
ticles of  iron  filed  from  St.  Peter's  chains. 

Henceforward  the  pubhc  institutions  of  Chiirch 
and  State  acquired  progressive  stabihty.  In  the 
latter,  the  Gothic  freedom  was  preserved  amid 
many  storms  (compatible  however  with  the  tenure 

'  About   A.B.    420,    the   Jews    at    Poitiers    voluiilarily  Bang 
Hebrew  cha,unts  at  the  funera)  of  good  hiehop  Hiliiry. 
'  D.  Gregorii  Epistolie.  Hisiuuiiie  BibUothecft,  by  Peregrinos. 
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of  praedial  serfs  and  of  the  still  lower  domestic 
slaves);  and  in  the  former,  they  acknowledged 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  but  ap- 
pointed their  own  bishops,  and  used  their  own 
national  Uturgy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BAPTISMAL     PERSECUTION     OP    THE     JEWS     BY 

KINO    SISEBUT. 

After  more  than  twenty  years  of  civil  discord, 
and  the  assassination  of  two  sovereigns,  we  find 
Sisebut,  a  vigorous  and  ambitious  prince,  upon  the 
throne.  He  held  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand;  and 
after  the  establishment  of  security  and  union,  he 
began  to  form  armaments  at  sea  for  the  protection 
of  his  coasts,  and  also  as  an  instrument  of  African 
invasion ;  "  for  it  is  certain,^'  says  Mariana,  ^^  that 
the  land  always  succumbs  to  the  master  of  the  sea, 
as  Themistocles  was  aware/^ 

In  A.D.  614,  this  king  had  an  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople for  a  negociation  touching  certain 
towns  in  Spain  and  Lusitania,  which  the  Oriental 
Romans  possessed  in  recompense  for  services 
rendered  above  sixty  years  before  in  a  con- 
tested succession  to  the  Gothic  crown.  The 
emperor    Heraclius  was   much   addicted  to   the 
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study  of  judicial  astrology,  the  professors  of  which 
imd  assured  him  that  his  dominions,  nay  the  whole 
of  Christendomj  waa  in  danger  from  the  circum- 
Bstd  race,  "  And  this,  which  he  ought  to  have 
understood  of  the  Arabs,  he  believed  to  denote 
the  Jews;  whereupon  he  set  about  persecuting 
that  nation  by  all  means  and  measures  in  his 
power '," 

The  emperor'a  political  position  was  this:  his 
dominions  were   contracted  within   very   narrow 
Smits ;    for   the    Magian    fire- worshippers  under 
.Chosroes,  aided  by  the  Arabs,  and  26,000  Asiatic 
'iews,  had  that  very  year  deprived  him  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  after  the  slaughter  of  90,000,  Christians 
in  Jerusalem,  had  carried  off  the  Tnie  Cross  into 
Persia,    and  were    then  threatening  Egypt,     To- 
irards  Europe  his  capital  had  been  recently  almost 
^tered  by  the  Avars  of  the   north,  who  carried 
270,000  captives  heyond  the  Danube.     More- 
rer  in  the   back   ground   there   was   a   serpent 
thing  into  vigour,  for   about  five  years  before 
Mohammed  announced   himself  to  forty    of 
tribe   as  the  commissioned   apostle  of   God. 
it  this  climax  of  irritation,  Theodoric  the  envoy 
ived  from   Spain.      The  emperor    urged,    as 
primary   condition   of  the   treaty,   the  banish- 
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Thecidoric  retnmed  to  Tcdcdo^  lAcre  ha 
nr/vereign  was  bat  too  ready  to  fulfil  the  iaB|iqid 
desire ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issoedy  wUdi  it 
thus  preserved  in  the  ^Faero  Juzgo  v* 

^  Whereas  truth  itself  instructs  us  to  mAj  aad 
to  huKk,  assuring  us  that  the  Imgiam  rf  hemm 
nn&rtth  violence:  it  cannot  be  doubled  tbifc 
whosoever  fSuls  to  approach  it  with  an  ardent 
desire^  is  a  despiser  of  the  proffered  grace. 

^^  Wherefore,  if  any  of  those  Jews  as  yrt  unh^ 
tized,  shall  delay  to  be  himself  baptized^  or  ne^ect 
to  send  his  children  and  slaves  to  the  priest  fcft 
baptism  while  it  is  offered  \  thus  abiding  widiout 
the  grace  of  baptism,  for  the  space  of  one  year 
from  the  issue  of  this  decree :  every  such  trans- 
gressor, wherever  found,  shall  be  stripped,  and 
shall  suffer  one  hundred  lashes,  as  likewise  the 
due  penalty  of  exile :  his  goods  shall  be  forfeit  to 

^  Th'iH  of  course  involved  the  renunciation  of  circumcision  and 
the  whole  Judaic  system. 
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and  in  order  that  his  Hfe  may  be  the 

Fpainful^   if  unamended,   such   goods   shall 

the  perpetual  property  of  those  on  whom 

king  shall  bestow  them." 

JTow  besides  regarding  this  proceeding  as  indi- 
cative of  a  barbarian's  ignorance,  it  was  a  violent 
invasion  of  Jewish  rights  guaranteed  to  them  in 
Spain,  three  hundred  years  before  the  Goths  had 
invaded  the  land;  for,  by  rescript  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  they  were  allowed  full  toleration  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  circumcision— privileges,  which  no 
council  or  king  had,  as  yet,  ventured  to  infringe. 
Sisebut  has  also  incurred  the  censure  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  for  ha\'ing  not  merely  overpassed  j 
his  royal  duties,  but  ei'en  the  divine  commission  \ 
of  the  Church.     St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  lived  at  1 
the  time,  writes  thus  in  his  "Chronicle   of  th$  ] 
Goths"  some  years  afterwards ; — 

"  Sisebut  reigned  six  years  and  six  months  after  ' 
his  call  to  the  royalty  :  who,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  by  urging  the  Jews  into  Chris- 
tianity, had  indeed  '  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.'  (Rom.  x.)  For  he  forcibly 
compelled  those  whom  he  should  rather  have  per- 
suaded by  argument  of  the  faith." 

And,  in  later  times,  the  Jesuit  Mariana  records 
the  event  with  this  remark : — 

"  Sisebut not  only  banished  the  Jews 
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from  Spain  and  all  the  Gothic  territory,  as  the 
emperor  had  requested,  but  with  threats  and  force 
he  compelled  them  to  be  baptized;  which  is  a 
thing  unlawful  and  forbidden,  that  ChristiaDS 
should  empioT  violence  upoa  the  will  of  any.  And, 
moreoi  er,  this  rash  determination  of  Sisebut  was 
contrary  to  the  ad^-ice  of  the  more  prudent  at  the 
time,  as  St.  Isidore  testifies.  Among  the  Gothic 
laws,caIledthe'*FueroJiizgo,"  there  are  two  to  this 
effect,  decreed  by  Sisebut  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reien.  But  as  things  were  begun  at  the  ^TTong 
end,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  erred  ;  for  the 
king  made  himself  judge  of  what  should  have 
been  decided  by  the  prelates.  The  kingly  office 
is  to  rule  in  secular  matters,  but  all  that  pertains 
to  religion  and  spiritual  government,  is  the  charge 
of  ecclesiastics.  Yet.  alas !  the  self-will  and  ob- 
stinacy of  princes  are  very  great,  and  frequently 
are  bisliops  obliged  to  dissemble  in  what  they 
cannot  remedy." 

The  Jewish  history  of  the  event  is  as  foUowa ' ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  was  written 
about  nine  hundred  years  afterwards : — 

"  The  moat  powerful  of  the  Romans  [i.  e.  Chris- 
tians] was  Sisebut.  He  commanded  all  the  Jews 
in  Sp^n  to  be  baptized;  offering  to  make  them 

'  Sceptre  of  Judah,  p.  93. 
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equal  with  Christians  in  every  respect,  if  they 
would  consent.  The  Jews  assembled  from  everj- 
city,  within  the  capital ;  where  fasting  and  afflict- 
ing themselves,  they  uttered  loud  wailings  and 
cries.  The  Christians  inquired  the  meaning  of 
this  ;  and  when  informed,  they  bade  them  submit 
to  the  king's  command,  *for  he  is  a  valiant  king, 
firm,  decided,  and  immoveable  by  bribes,  if  ye 
obey  not,  he  will  compel  you,  and  your  fasting 
will  profit  you  notliing.'  They  answered :  '  The 
precept  of  circumcision  is  tlie  hinge  of  all  our 
W:  he  asks  but  one  comphance,  but  we  know 
that  he  requires  the  whole ;  and  it  is  better  for  us 
all  to  die  than  to  omit  the  slightest  of  our  pre- 
cepts, lest  we  pluck  up  the  hinge  of  all  oiir  reh- 

'•They  then  approached  the  king,  and  showed 
how  he  had  decreed  the  death  of  them  all ;  for 
they.would  not  transgress  any  precept  of  the  law, 
much  less  that  which  is  the  hinge  of  all.  The 
king  replied :  '  Ye  WTetched  and  foolish  people !  it 
IS  by  God's  ordinance  that  ye  are  groaning  in 
affliction ;  the  realm  shall  speedily  be  freed  from 
that  obstinacy  by  which  ye  are  hastening  your 
own  ruin,  aiming  to  usurp,  and  to  retain  by  force, 
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the  dominion  of  this  land.  I  swear,  that  unless 
ye  accept  Christ's  Ijaptism,  ye  will  drive  me  to 
enforce  your  abandonment  of  all  the  law  of  Moses.' 
Then  he  proclaimed  that  except  they  submitted 
within  a  month  to  the  Christian  baptism,  he  would 
make  them  renounce  the  whole  law,  or  put  them 
to  death.  The  Jews  supplicated  the  nobles,  pre- 
senting gold  and  silver,  that  they  would  induce 
the  king  to  leave  them  their  religion,  though  he 
should  deprive  them  of  all  their  wealth,  whick 
he  might  employ  in  war.  The  king  added  :  '  In 
that  case  I  could  not  uphold  my  character  for 
piety  among  my  fellow  kings ;  they  would  suppose 
that  I  only  made  this  decree  as  a  means  of  extor- 
tion from  my  Jews,  and  not  from  the  urgent 
necessity  of  baptism :  besides,  I  do  not  constrain 
these  WTetches  of  the  law  to  embrace  our  faith,  for 
the  sake  of  their  riches,  so  much  as  from  the  con- 
sideration that  they  would  do  the  same  to  ua,  were 
they  to  become  our  masters.' 

"  Then  answered  Robert  the  Wise ;  '  O  king, 
our  Master  Moses,  and  his  minister  Joshua,  urged 
no  people  to  receive  the  Hebrew  law,  but  only  the 
seven  precepts  of  Noah,  which  are — 

"  '  1,  To  avoid  idolatry. 

"  '  2.  Not  to  eat  flesh  cut  from  a  living  animal. 

"  *  3.  To  avoid  reviling  God, 

"  '  4.  To  avoid  adultery. 
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"  5,  To  avoid  rapine. 

"  6.  To  avoid  murder. 

"  7.  To  appoint  magistrates. 

"  These  had  been  delivered  as  precepts  by  Adam, 
the  first  man.    And  whenever  Joshua  besieged 
ft  city,  he  first  proclaimed  thus ;  '  Whosoever  v 
make  peace,  let  him  do  so ;  but  let  him  observe  the 
Beven  precepts  of  Noah :  if  not,  let  him  quit  the  , 
city ;  or  if  he  will  fight,  let  him  come  down  and  I 
try  the  contest,' 

"  The    king    rejoined :   '  Joshua    acted    as   he 
pleased,  and  so  will  I :  I  will  select  from  his  three  I 
conditions  that  which  best  suits  my  design ;  viz,  ] 
that  instead  of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  which 
Joshua  obtruded  on  the  profane  heathen,  ye  shall 
receive   the  Christian  baptism.'     Then  he  added,    i 
'  I  counsel  you,  for  your  salvation's  sake,  which  j 
ye  will  assuredly  forfeit  by  persisting  to  refiise  it ; 
for  I  have  been  informed  by  the  bishops,  what  I 
have  Ukewise  heard  from  the  pontiff  himself,  that 
such  as  do  not  expiate  their  guilt  by  Christian 
baptism,   are   to  he  accounted  impure,  and  will 
perish  everlastingly,' 

"  One  of  the  learned  Jews  then  said ;  '  It  is 
written  in  our  law,  that  Israel  formerly  despised 
the  great  gift  of  God, '  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,' — I  ask,  O  king,  what  should  be  the 
penalty  of  those  who  despise  the  gift  of  God  >' 
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The  king  replied,  '  That  too  is  wisely  stated  in 
your  law ;  the  loss  of  what  they  despise.'  The 
speaker  continued:  'See  then,  O  king,  to  what 
thou  hast  said.  Thou  hast  offered  us  in  baptism 
a  life  everlasting.  Be  then  the  penalty  for  its 
neglect,  the  loss  of  that  blessing.'  But  the  king 
answered,  'Compulsion  is  unjust  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  body,  and  that  goodly  land  related  to  i 
the  body ;  but  in  things  spiritual,  it  is  proper,  jnst  I 
as  a  child  Is  coerced  in  his  learning.' 

"  Instantly  he  commanded  all  the  principal 
Jews  to  be  put  in  chains,  and  they  passed  in 
darkness  a  life  more  wretched  than  death.  Many 
synagogues  in  Spain,  overborne  by  cruel  persecu^ 
tiona,  renounced  the  law  of  Moses.  When  the 
king  died,  and  there  was  freedom  to  leave  the 
country,  many  sought  and  found  securer  settle- 
ments for  their  religion,  but  many  sought  and 
found  not." 

Several  curious  particulars  might  be  gathered 
from  the  above  dialogue,  if  it  could  be  depended 
on  as  an  exact  report,  made  after  an  interval  of 
nine  centuries. 

Among  Catholic  historians,  John,  the  brother 
of  Olaus  Magnus,  is  transported  with  delight  at 
the  great  piety  of  Sisebut. — "  The  king  did  not 
say,  I  will  first  care  for  my  realm  and  secure  my 
throne,  and  then   restore  the  decaving  cause  of 
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Christ;  but  he  first  of  all  was  careful  that  the  | 
honour  due  to  the  divine  Majesty  should  be  fully 
rendered  by  all  the  people  under  him;  and  he 
omitted  nothing  which  seemed  necessary  to  the 
increase  and  conservation  of  Christianity.  And  so 
great  was  his  zeal  for  the  said  most  holy  foith,  that 
by  his  religious  exhortation,  ninety  thousand  Jews 
were  converted  to  Christ,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.     Wherefore  in  the  sacred  De-  | 
cretals,  especially  in  the   chapter  '  On  Baptism, 
and  its  etfect,'  he  is  styled  '  the  most   religious  I 
prince ' .' " 

And  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  although,  as  we  have  1 
seen,  he  blames  his  sovereign  (after  his  death)  for  1 
having  exceeded  his  legitimate  authority,  yet  ex-  | 
claims  with  rapture,  "  But,  as  it  is  written,  J 
'  Whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  : 
preached,  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  I  will  I 
rejoice.'  (Phil,  i.) " 

The  number  of  subjects  to  this  violent  chris-  ] 
tening  seems  surprisingly  large,  but  all  historians  i 
concur  in  the  same  estimate ;  and  perhaps  it  is  \ 
not  overcharged ;  for  the  Jews  had  been  at  least  I 
600  years  in  the  country,  enjoying  a  good  average  i 
share  of  prosperity ;  they  had  "  turned  their  swords 


■  Hist.  Gothorum  SuenoDum<lne,  lib.  i 
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into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
hooks/'  while  their   brethren   of  Syria, 
Mauritania,  and  Italy,  had  taken  their  shvc 
the  warfare  of  the  times.    To  make  tliese 
stitute  one  set  of  religious  ordinances  finr 
was  deemed  conversion,  by  the  ahready  oornqitdi| 
Church;   it   being  the   main  error  of  the  q[B| 
fraught  with  serious  evils  in  this  life,  as  it  wai 
ever  be  injurious  to  practical  godliness,  that  bip* 
tism  is,  intrinsically,  the  laver  from  original  n 
and  past  transgression.   According  to  this  unsa^ 
tural  doctrine,  it  was  in  the  present  instance  not 
only  a  ruinous  infidelity  to  reject  the  initiatoiyii^ 
crament ;  but,  conversely,  it  was  advantageous  to 
the  souls  of  90,000  persons  to  become  imwiDiiig 
hypocrites  in  receiving  it.  St.  Isidore  and  Marima 
are   insincere  in  throwing  the  odium  upon  king 
Sisebut;  the  transaction  was  that  of  the  Churdi) 
for  \srith  all  his  peremptory  \'iolence,  neither  the 
monarch  nor  his    soldiers  could  administer  the 
rite  of  baptism,  and  no  Gothic  king  was  ever  so 
much  of  a  despot  as  to  entrench  upon  the  offices 
of  the  Church. 

The  converts  were,  of  course,  Jews  in  secret, 
and  fortunately  for  them,  the  Inquisition  was  not 
yet  invented  for  investigating  their  pri\'ate  life, 
and  bringing  them  to  the  flames  by  thousands,  if 
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detected  in  hypocrisy.  But  many  fled  across 
the  Pyrennees,  and  there  found  that  the  Prankish 
kinp  Dagobert  had  been  likewise  induced  by 
Herachus  to  use  extreme  measures  witli  the 
Jews '.  Dagobert,  scorning  to  yield  in  point  of 
Teligion  to  the  Gothic  zeal',  chased  away  not 
only  the  recent  refiigeeSj  but  also  the  old  settlers 
in  his  realm,  offering  the  single  alternative  of  bap- 
tism, which  many  accepted. 

The  people  thus  oppressed  were  descendants 
of  the  Maccahiean  armies,  and  countrj^men  of  Jo- 
sephus.  The  Jews  of  Xapies  had  recently  fought 
with  desperation  against  Belisarius,  merely  in 
defence  of  their  native  place,  when  their  deeply 
imbued  religion  was  not  called  in  question.  These 
however  were  too  far  sunk  under  previous  en- 
croachments, and  softened  by  peaceful  habits,  to 
shoiv  that  in  a  land  abounding  with  mountain- 
passes,  a  wealthy  population  of  100,000,  and  more, 
coiJd  not  be  crushed  at  the  first  blow,  even  by 
Goths;  but  could  a  fugitive  obtain  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  though  he  relinquished  his  profierty, 
his  home-bom  ties,  and  connections?  Hecould  tint, 
for  in  passing  from   the  land  which   had  hitlicrto 

I  Mariana, 

'"TurpeautemvideLaturFraiicci  .  .  .  <i;{hi^  nVrfi:!!'- '- ']-r-r 
BirWotcio,  Bibl.  lUitili.  iii.  7'i'J. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FOURTH    COUNCIL    OF    TOLEDO— ST.  ISIDORE    OF    ] 

SEVILLE    ON    THE    JEWS. 


Nineteen  yeara  elapsed,  and  the  fourth 
rouncil  of  Toledo  was  Bummoned.  The  occasion 
was  this : — 

Sisenand,  a  daring  soldier,  had  bribed  the  king   I 
of  the  Franks  with  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold,  to   | 
aid  in  deposing  the  reigning  sovereign  Suiotila,    i 
and  in   the  estabhshment  of  himself  upon  the 
throne  to  be  thus  vacated.    This  was  effected,  and 
the  last  descendant  of  Recared  reduced  to  a  pri- 
vate station. 

Such  opportunities  are  seldom  passed  over  in 
constitutional  monarchies  without  the  binding  of 
some  new  contract  between  the  usurper  and  the 
subject;  or  some  remarkable  concession  being 
made  to  popular  feeling.  The  clergy  were  on  the  j 
alert. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  reign  (a.d.  633,)  there 
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were  convened  at  Toledo,  sixty-two  bishops  of 
.Sjioin  and  of  the  province  beyond  the  Pyrenneea, 
four  presbyters,  and  three  archdeacoDS  who  were 
vicars  for  bishops.  These  were  headed  by  the 
Venerable  Isidore  of  Seville. 

The  business  for  discussion  lay  in  four  main 
subjects.  1.  The  confirmation  of  the  king's  title. 
2.  The  adoption  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  for  a  code 
of  laws,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid 
hy  Euric,  and  had  received  additions  continu- 
ally since.  3.  The  sanction  of  a  public  Liturgy, 
which  had  been  compiled  by  Leander  the  pre- 
ceding, and  Isidore  the  actual  bishop  of  Seville: 
and,  4.  to  make  regulations  concerning  the  Jews. 

Sisenand,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  cast 
himself  on  the  ground  before  the  assembly,  and  in 
return  the  dynasty  of  his  family  was  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  the  seventy-fifth  Canon.  "  Whosoever 
shall  resist  this  decree,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha,  that  is  to  say.  Perdition,  till  the 
looming  of  the  Lord ;  and  may  he  have  his  lot 
with  Judaa  Iscariot,  both  he  and  his  associates. 
Amen  '."  The  usurper  could  scarcely  have  desired 
a  more  loyal  pledge  of  submission  than  this  vote 
afforded. 

The  decisions  regarding  the  Jews  are  copious, 
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and  framed  to  meet  the  following  emergency. 
Since  the  reign  of  Sisebut,  many  of  the  exiled  Jewa 
had  returned,  and  many  of  those  baptized  by  con- 
straint, had  renounced  their  novel  vows,  and  with 
the  rest  were  openly  professing  the  Judaic  creed 
and  practices.  In  their  anxiety  to  eradicate  entirely 
that  reprobate  religion,  the  council  enacted : — 

"  Canon  57. 

"  Concerning  Jews,  this  holy  synod  has  i 
solved  to  compel  no  one  hereafter  to  accept  our  I 
faith.  For  God  'hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  I 
have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth:'  1 
and  such  persons  are  not  saved  without  consent,  1 
but  willingly,  that  the  attribute  of  Justice  may  be  J 
kept  secure.  For  as  man  by  his  own  free-will,  in  1 
yielding  to  the  serpent,  did  perish ;  so  when  the  I 
grace  of  God  doth  call,  each  man  is  saved  in  be-  | 
lieving,  by  the  conversion  of  his  own  mind. 
Therefore  they  are  not  to  be  urged  by  constraint,  j 
but  persuaded  through  the  free  faculty  of  the  will 
into  conversion. 

"  Respecting  those  already  forced  into  Chris- 
tianitj',  as  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  most  i 
giouB  prince  Sisebut,  since  it  is  evident  that  they  1 
have  been  partakers  in  the  Divine   sacraments, 
have  received  the  grace  of  baptism,  have   beea  j 
E  5 
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anointed  with  the  chrism ',  and  tiave  received  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  it  is  right  that  these 
be  obliged  to  retain  the  faith  which,  although 
under  compulsion  and  necessity,  stdl  they  have 
nndertaken,  lest  the  name  of  God  be  blasphemed, 
and  the  faith  which  they  have  assumed  be  ac- 
counted worthless  and  despicable. 

"  Canon  58. 

"  So  great  is  the  cupidity  of  some,  that  through 
covetousness,  as  the  apostle  saith,  '  they  have 
erred  from  the  faith.'  Many  of  both  clergy  and 
laity,  have,  by  accepting  gifts  from  the  Jews, 
bestowed  their  patronage  on  infidelity,  and  deserv- 
edly are  such  to  be  distinguished  as  belonging  to 
Antichrist,  who  act  against  Christ.  Whosoever 
therefore  from  henceforth,  bishop,  priest,  or  lay- 
man, shall  afford  to  them  his  suffrage  for  reward 
or  favour,  in  di8j>aragement  of  the  Christian  faith, 
let  him  become  an  alien  from  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  a  truly  profane  and 
sacrilegious  person.  For  it  is  just  that  he  should 
be  severed  from  the  body  of  Christ,  who  makes 
himself  a  patron  of  Christ's 


'  Emplojed  in  baptism,  together  witli  breatliing  by  the  priest 
tar  the  expul^on  of  evil  Bpirita  (Jolm  xx.  2S)  ;  and  immerBioli,  to 
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"  Caxon  59, 

Many    who    were    formerly   exalted  to   the  I 
Cliristian  faith,  are  now  known  not  only  in  blas- 
phemy against  Christ  to  perpetrate  Jewish  riteSj 
hut  have  even  dared  to  practise  the  abomination 
of  circumcision.     Concerning  such,  by  the  counsel 
of  our  most  pious  and  religious  prince,  Sisenand 
the   king,  this    sacred    synod  hath  decreed,  that  j 
transgressors  after  this  sort,  being  apprehended 
by  authority  of  the  prelates,  shall  be  recalled  to  ] 
the  true  worship  according  to  Christian  doctrine :  I 
that  those  whom  their  own  will  cannot  amendj  1 
may  be  coerced  by  sacerdotal  correction.     Also,  J 
such  persons  as  they  may  have  circumcised,  if  j 
children  of  the  above,  shall  be  removed  from  asso*  I 
ciation  with  the  parents;  and,  if  slaves,  shall,  in  j 
compensation  for  the  injury,  be  made  free. 

"  Canox  60. 
"  We  decree  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ^ 
Jews  are  to  be  separated  from  the  parents,  lest   ' 
they  be  likewise  invohed  in  their  errors.     To  he    i 
placed  either  in  monasteries,  or  with  Christian  men 
and  women  who  fear  God,  that  from  their  t 
versation  they  may  learn  the  worship  of  the  true  1 

represent  being  buried  with  Clirist  iu  buptiam  (Col,  ii.  13),  n'liiab  J 
was  repeated  thrice,  iu  tlie  nunc  of  tha  Holy  Trinity  (Mutl  I 
UTuL  19). — See  Sparrow  on  llie  Comnion  Prayer. 
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faith^  and  thus  instructed  for  the  better^  may  be 
improved  both  in  morals  and  belieC 

«  Canon  61. 

^^  Baptized  Jews^  if  afterwards  they  renounce 
Christy  and  so  become  amenable  to  any  penalty, 
their  believing  children  shall  not  be  excluded  firmn 
inheriting  their  property,  for  it  is  written,  ^  The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  &ther.' 

''  Canon  62. 

^^  The  company  of  the  wicked  doth  frequently 
corrupt  even  the  good,  how  much  more  those  who 
are  inclined  to  vice!  Let  there  be  therefore  no 
further  communion  of  Jews  who  have  been  traiM- 
f erred  to  the  Christian  faith,  with  such  as  adhere 
to  their  ancient  rites  :  lest  perchance  by  mingling 
with  them,  they  be  subverted.  Whosoever  there- 
fore of  the  baptized  shall  not  shun  the  society  of 
unl)eliever8,  these  latter  shall  be  given  to  Chris- 
tians*, and  the  former  be  delivered  to  public 
Kcourging. 

''  Canon  63. 

'^  Jews  having  Christian  wives,  are  to  be  ad- 
monished by  the  bishop  of  their  diocese,  that  if 
they  desire  to  abide  with  them,  they  must  become 

*  As  serfs  or  slaves. 
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Christians;  and  if,  being  so  admonished,  they 
refiise  to  obey,  they  shall  be  separated.  Since  an 
unbeliever  cannot  remain  in  wedlock  with  her  I 
who  has  become  a  Christian,  and  the  offspring  of 
such  persona  are  to  follow  the  faith  of  their 
mother.  Likewise,  those  bom  of  unbelieving 
mothers  and  beHeving  fathers,  are  to  follow  the 
Christian  rehgion,  not  the  Jewish  superstition. 

"  Cano-n  64. 
"  He  cannot  be  true  to  man  who  is  faithless  I 
towards  God.  Therefore  Jews  who  were  formerly  I 
Christians,  but  are  now  deniers  of  the  faith  in  f 
Christ,  are  not  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  al- 
though they  declare  themselves  Christians.  For  I 
if  suspected  touching  faith  in  Christ,  they  are  | 
insecure  for  human  testimony :  no  trust  can  be  J 
placed  in  the  testimony  of  such  as  are  trained  | 
in  the  behef  of  falsehood ;  nor  is  credit  due  to  those  j 
■who  reject  the  belief  of  truth. 

"  Ca.non  65. 

"  This  holy  council  has  decreed  by  command  1 
of  the  most  excellent  lord  and  king,  Sisenand,  j 
that  Jews  and  their  descendants  are  not  to  pursue  | 
pubhc  employments,  because  by  such  means  a  ' 
scandal  would  be  given  to  Christians.  Wherefore, 
the  provincial  judges,  with  the  priests,  are 
pbstruct  all  firaudulent  creeping  into  such  emplo; 


L  criiQE 

■  prete 
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mcnts,  and  prcveut  their  success.  But  if  ai^ 
judge  shall  tolerate  such  proceedings,  he  is  to  bt 
excommunicated  as  for  sacrilege,  and  he  who  shall 
obtain  the  office  is  to  be  publicly  scourged. 

"  Canox  66. 

"  By  decree  of  the  most  glorious  prince,  this 
council  has  resolved  i — That  no  Jews  shall  have 
Christian  servants,  nor  purchase  Christian  slaves, 
neither  hold  such  by  gift  from  any  person.  For  I 
it  is  shameful  that  the  members  of  Christ  should 
serve  the  ministers  of  Antichrist.  And  if,  hence- 
forward, any  Jews  shall  dare  to  retain  Christian 
slaves  of  either  sex,  these  shall  be  released  and 
restored  to  freedom," 

The  first  of  these  enactments  is  lauded  for  its 
Christian  clemency,  and  probably,  its  formal  re- 
cognition of  the  right  to  voluntary  belief  was 
eifected  by  the  influence  of  St.  Isidore.  Yet,  if 
so,  he  gained  but  Uttle ;  for  it  is  violated  in  the 
Canon  60,  and  the  provision  at  its  close  is  both 
foolish  and  cniel.  The  real  blasphemy  of  God's 
name  and  holy  faith,  lay  in  the  profane  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  to  improper  subjects, 
and  this  was  an  act  of  the  clergy  themselves ;  but, 
for  Christian  priests  to  retract  a  previous  error  or 
crime,  can  never  be  sinful ;  yet,  shielded  by  this 
pretext,  they  stoop  not  to  make  the  poor  reparation 
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to  those  they  have  wronged,  of  removing  that 
wrong :  they  rather  act  it  out  to  the  utmost, 
and  perpetuate  its  grievance  from  generation  to 
generation,  as  we  see  in  those  infamous  canons 
which  follow. 

What !  shall  he  who  has  been  thus  insulted  with 
acknowledged  iniquity  and  profanity,  if  discovered 
in  conversation  with  one  of  his  friends  not  thus 
degraded,  be  publicly  scourged,  while  the  other  ii 
consigned  to  slavery  ?  [Canon  63.]    And  one  who  I 
has  undei^one  this    solemn  mockery,  but  after- 
wards   follows  his  own    belief,  shall    he,   when  j 
plundered  of  his  property,  or  assaulted  by  armed 
ruffians    (provided   these   have   been  christened)  i 
have  no  redress  at  a  legal  tribunal  ?      [Canon  64.] 
Shall  a  Christian  wife  be  torn  from  her  uncon- 
A"inced   husband,   because    she    has   herself  dia*  I 
covered  the  truth  of  Christianity '  ?  or  by  another  I 
operation  of  the  same  decree,  shall  a  faithless  wife  | 
cause  herself  to  be  divorced  from  her  family,  by  I 
simply  embracing  the  Christian  name?     [Canon 
63.]     Again,  in  that  age  it  was  an  infringement 
upon   the   rights  of  property,  {such  property  aa 
it  wajs)  to  proclaim    emancipation  to  the    slaves 
on  the  mere  condition  of  submitting  to  be  bap-  I 

•  For  the  eontrarr,  see  1  Car.yiL  10. 13.  14.    Was  the  mothiiP  J 

oT  11100111/ thus  divuroed  ! 
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tized.  [Canon  66.]  These  slaves  were  principal^ 
heathen  actives  from  the  swarms  of  barbarians 
which  then  infested  Europe.  The  French  and 
Italian  councils,  as  well  as  the  papal  epistles  of 
the  period,  abound  in  complaints  of  Jews  hold- 
ing slaves  that  professed  Christianity.  By  some 
regulations  they  were  compelled  to  sell  their 
slaves  for  twelve  solidi  (shillings)  each.  It  can- 
not be  easily  determined  now,  whether  or  not 
this  was  a  fair  price  for  the  blood  and  sinews 
of  a  man ;  but  the  Canon  before  us  was  in  every 
way  unjust. 

And  what  shall  be  said  in  regard  to  the  60th 
Canon  ?  that  foul  abomination  enacted  by  grave 
teachers  of  the  Gospel.  Surely  such  barbarity 
could  not  have  been  conceived  but  in  a  conclave  of 
celibates  *,  who  had  never,  any  one  of  them,  felt 
his  oflfspring  clinging  about  his  neck.  Siu^ly 
such  a  resolution  was  a  deep  oflfence  before  the 
watchful  eye,  and  to  the  tender  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  is  not  now  considered  how  far  it  may  have 
been  just,  or  politically  urgent  (too  often  perversely 
confounded)  to  provide  the  58th  and  65th  Canons. 

*  The  vice  of  celibacy  had  ah*eady  crept  into  the  Spanish 
church.  About  60  years  later,  king  Witisa  offended  the  clergy  by 
granting  them  indulgence  to  marry. 
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fhey  were  not  novelties,  but  appear  to  have  been 
equently  evaded  for  money's  sake.  The  haughty 
insitiveness  of  the  Gothic  hidalgo  on  this  point 
.  still  shared  even  by  nations  who  boast  of  popular 
Gieedom  and  broad  toleration. 

St.  Isidore  was  president  of  this  council ;  but  the 
Canons  thus  promulgated,  and  his  exclamation  in 
barratiag  the  violence  of  Sisebut  ("  I  therein  do 
iqoice ;  yea,  and  will  rejoice !")  would  lead  to  an 
«Toneou3  estimate  of  his  whole  character. 

The  following  extracts  from  bis  writings  will 
exhibit  his  deliberate  sentiments  respecting  the 
Jews,  as  a  theologian,  in  frequent  contact  with  that 
people.  In  literary  attainments  he  has  been  eulo- 
gized by  his  surviving  friend,  St.  Ildefonso  of  To- 
ledo, for  a  delightful  flow  of  eloquence  which  en- 
chanted by  its  suavity  ;  and  his  books  show  him  to 
iave  been  well  versed  in  Latin  hterature  '  and  in 
the  sacred  Scripture. 


'  Comment  on  Genesis  i 


"  God  inquired  of  Cain,  not  as 
i  needing  information,  but  i 


e  in  Ignorance, 
I  judge,  when 


"  Hia  writJngH   are  valualile  for  Ibo 
btin  from  Latin  books  wliiuh  are  now 


extracts  they 
The  works  of 
I  the  Bubaeqaent  ages,  ill  which  the 
Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy. 
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about  to  puDJsh  a  criminal.  '  Where  is  thy 
brother  >'  He  replied,  that  he  knew  not,  for  he 
was  not  hia  brother'a  keeper.  And  to  this  day 
what  do  the  Jews  reply,  when  we  interrogate  them 
in  the  voice  of  God,  that  is,  of  Holy  Scripture, 
concerning  Christ.  They  answer,  that  they 
know  not.  But  the  ignorance  of  Caiii  was  untru^ 
and  the  denial  of  the  Jews  is  a  falsehood;  £ot 
they  might  have  been  in  a  certain  aenee  the 
keepers  of  Christ,  had  they  accepted  and  retained 
the  Christian  faith. 

"  God  said  to  Cain,  '  What  hast  thou  done? 
the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ground,'  And  thus  in  Holy  Scripture 
doth  the  Voice  Divine  plead  with  the  Jews;  for  the 
blood  of  Christ  has  a  loud  voice  upon  earth ',  and 
when  received  among  all  nations  they  respond  to 
it.  Amen  !  This  is  the  clear  voice  of  Christ's  biooc^ 
uttered  by  the  blood  itself  from  the  mouths  of  the 
faithfid,  who  are  redeemed  by  that  same  blood. 

"  God  said  to  Cain, '  Cursed  ari^  thou  from  the 
earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive 
thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand.'  He  said  not, 
'  Cursed  is  the  earth,'  but '  the  earth  which  hath 
opened,'  &c,  and  accursed  indeed  are  the  faithless 
people  of  the  Jews  '  from  the  earth,'  i.  e.   from 

'  Tlie  same  idea  occors  in  St.  Augnstine  agajnst   Fnutnk 


inst   FiuBtnt  | 
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the  Church,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  in  de-  | 
claration  of  all  the  iniquities  by  the  hand  of  the 
persecutor,  who  would  not  be  under  grace  but  i 
under  the  law. 

— "  *  A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be,* 
or  as  in  the  LXX, '  groaning  and  trembling  ahalt 
thou  be  in  the  earth.'  And  now  who  does  not  see 
and  acknowledge,  in  whatever  land  the  Jews  are 
cast,  that  they  are  fugitives  among  the  nations,  and 
wanderers  from  Jerusalem  ?  how  they  groan  with 
lamentation  for  their  lost  country,  and  tremble  with  • 
dread,  amid  the  manifold  kingdoms  of  Chria-  \ 
tians? 

— " '  Then  answered  Cain,  My  iniquity  is  greater 
than  can  merit  pardon  ' ;  behold,  thou  hast  driven 
me  out,  &e.'  But  what  did  the  Lord  God  reply  ? 
*  It  shall  not  be  so  ;  but  whosoever  slayeth  Cain, 
vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold ;'  or, 
as  in  the  LXX,  'he  shall  pay  seven  revenges;* 
that  is  to  say, '  Not  by  corporeal  death  shall  the 
impious  race  of  carnal  Jews  be  destroyed,  hut  who- 
soever slays  them,  shall  render  seven  revenges ; 
tliat  ia.  He  will  exact  seven  revenges  from  all 
such  as  afflict  them  on  account  of  the  guilt  of 
Christ's  death.  For  in  all  this  time,  now  in  the 
teverUh  century,  it  is  evident  to  all  faithful  Chris- 

'  Aoeording  Ui  llie  Vulgate  and  the  Septuogint. 


I 


tians,  that  the  Jewish  nation  has  not  perished,  but 
has  only  deserved  subjection  and  dispersion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scripture, '  Slay  them  not,  lest  they 
forget  thy  law ;  scatter  them  by  thy  power,  ani 
bring  them  down.'     (Pa.  lix.) 

- — "  '  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest 
any  finding  him  should  kill  him.'  This  is  indeed 
a  surprising  fact,  that  whereas  other  nations  when 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  embraced  the  Roman 
religion,  yet  the  Jewish  people,  whether  under 
the  Pagan  or  the  Christian  emperors,  never 
abandoned  the  mark  of  the  law  and  circumcision, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  na- 
tions. 

— "  '  And  he  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,'  which  is,  by 
interpretation,  commotion,  or  instability,  or  fluctu- 
ation, and  of  uncertain  home.  Against  such  a  cala- 
mity God  is  entreated  in  Ps.  Ixvi-  *  Give  not  my  feet 
to  be  moved:' — Ps.  xxxvi.  'Let  not  the  hand  of  the 
wicked  remove  me:' — Ps,  xiii.  'And  those  that 
trouble  me  rejoice  when  I  am  moved .-" — Pa.  xn, 
'  God  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.'  But 
now  the  Jews,  and  all  such  aa  are  contumacious  in 
■resisting  the  truth  by  their  divers  errors,  do  remove 
'  from  the  face  of  the  Lord,'  that  is,  from  his  grace, 
and  the  participation  of  his  light,  and  they  dweil  in 
exile  in  the  land  of  restlessness,  in  carnal  uneasiness, 
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br  from   delight,  that  ia,  Eden  (or  pleasure)  in 
nhich  the  paradise  was  placed." 


This  long  extract  gives  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
jnode  of  inteq>reting  Scripture  wiiich  prevailed 
kmong  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers,  few  of  whom 
bave  been  more  successful  in    tracing   allegories 
than  St.  Isidore  has  proved  in  this  parallelism  of 
Cain  and  the  Jews.     Perhaps,  however,  the  resem- 
blance would  have  acquired  a  deeper  intensity  from 
the  consideration  that  the  blood  which  cried  from 
the  earth  against  Israel  was  their  own  brother's 
blood,  for  "  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out 
of  Judah."    (Heb,    vii.    14.)     His    own    brethren 
according  to  the  flesh,"  exclaimed, "Crucify  him," 
and  that  crime  which  is  specified  as  completing 
the  measure  of  iniquity  at  the  first  desolation  of  j 
Jerusalem,  was  the   shedding  of  innocent  blood, 
which  thing  the  Lord  would  not  pardon  '," 
The  large    acquaintance  which  our  author  en-  | 
eyed  with  Holy  Writ,  ia  still  more  conspicuous  in 
lis  Tract  "  On  the  Calling  of  the  Gentiles,"  in  the 
GDurse  of  which  there  occurs  an  exclamation  so  1 
riien  to  a  persecuting  spirit,  ("  O  infelicium  Judse- 
tsnun  dementia  defienda !")  as  to  remind  us  of  the 


L 


■  3  Kings  ,xiv.  i. 
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apostolic  disposition   towards  heretics  expressed 
in  Phil.  iii.  18. 

Lastly,  we  may  without  offence  smile  at  the 
theological  taste  of  those  times,  as  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (on  Levit.  xi.  3) :  "  Whatsoever 
parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven-footed,  and  cheweth 
the  cud,  among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat." 
Thus  the  Jews  ruminate,  indeed,  the  words  of  the 
law,  but  pari  not  the  hoof,  since  they  do  not  re- 
ceive two  testaments,  nor  take  for  bases  of  faith 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  therefore  they  are  un- 
clean." 

On  the  whole,  Bishop  Isidore  is  an  estimable 
character.  One  other  hght  shines  out  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  period.  St.  Mausona,  archbishop 
of  Merida,  is  described  as  using  so  much  bene- 
volence and  amenity  of  manners  to  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Pagans,  that  no  language  can  suffi- 
ciently endear  his  memory '. 

These,  then,  are  the  only  persons  in  authority  to 
whom  we  can  revert  with  satisfaction  during  the 
long  dominion  of  the  Goths  in  Spain, 

'  Paul  tilt  DuBcuii  :— qiiolcil  in  Hisloria  de  Mori(la,p.  149. 


CHAPTER  VIH.  _ 

SIXTH    COUNCIL    OF   TOLEDO 0\     CATHOLICITY 

IN    SPAIX JEWISH     ADDRESS    TO    KING    REC- 

CESUINTn TWELFTH  COU.VCIL    OF  TOLEDO 

CHRONOLOGY    OF    LXX. ROMISH     IXFLUEXCE 

IN    SPAIN. 

Ix  the  third  and  last  yeai-  of  the  next  reign, 
lliat  of  Chintila  (a.d.  638),  was  summoned  the 
(ixth  council  of  Toledo,  The  interval  since  the 
fourth  council  was  five  years,  but  Isidore  of  Seville 
Wis  no  more,  and  the  effect  of  his  removal  to  a 
better  world,  may  be  seen  in  this  enactment : — 

«  Canon  3. 

"  The  inflexible  perfidy  of  the  Je^vs  comes  at 
length  to  be  subdued  by  pietj'  and  the  divine 
grace.  For  by  inspiration  of  the  Most  High  God, 
our  most  excellent  and  Christian  prince,  inflamed 
with  ardour  for  the  faith,  tof^ther  with  the  clergy 
of  his  kingdom,  has  resolved  to  cratlicate  to  the 
uttermost,  their   prevarication   and   superstition, 
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not  suffering  the  residence  of  any  one  in  the  Itmif 
who  is  not  a  Catholic,  For  which  zeal  we  render 
thanks  to  the  ahnighty  King  of  Heaven  that  He 
has  created  a  soul  so  illustrious^  and  endued  it 
with  his  wisdom.  May  He  bestow  upon  him 
a  long  life  in  this  worlds  and  glory  everlasting  in 
the  futiu'e. 

"  We  do  now,  therefore,  decree  a  corroboration 
of  what  has  been  heretofore  instituted  in  general 
Synod  concerning  the  Jews,  seeing  that  all  things 
necessary  for  their  salvation  that  could  have  been 
enacted,  we  know  to  have  been  done,  and  with 
circumspection.  All  such  edicts  we  now  declare 
to  be  valid." 

[And  in  a  codicil  to  this  Canon.] 

"  We  do  deliberately  resolve,  that  whosoever  in 
time  to  come  shall  obtain  the  royalty,  he  shall  not 
ascend  the  throne  before  having  promised  on  oath, 
never  to  allow  the  Jews  to  infringe  upon  this 
holy  faith ;  and  that  in  no  wise  favouring  their 
perfidiousness,  neither  seduced  by  negligence  or 
cupidity,  &c. 

The  more  evangelical  and  prudent  views  of 
Isidore  ought  to  have  been  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  these  Toledan  councillors.  Under  his 
guidance  they  had  blamed  Sisebut^s  barbarian 
christening  of  90,000  Jews,  but  immediately  on 
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s  decease,  the   ecclesiastics   decree  an   act   of 

|ual  oppressiou  by  "not  suffering  the  residence  0/ 

^  one  in  the  land  who  is  not  a   Catholic"  and 

iroceed  to  bind  their  kings,  present  and  future, 

this    determination.      The    new  sovereign  ac- 

juiesced,  and  thus  "  gave  proof  that  he  was  not 

ihosen  and  appointed  by  man,  but  from  God '." 

lodern  Romish  writers  are  enraptured  with  this 

Wbie  resolve  : — "  It  is  a  most  ancient  and  peculiar 

^ry  of  the  Gothic  kings  in  Spain,  that  not  only 

m  the  time  of  this  council  under  Chintila,  but 

from    the    reign  of  Recared,  in    the    third 

nmncil  of  Toledo,  they  endured  none  to  remain 

b  their  dominions  alien  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

Hus  have  the  Spanish  monarchs  ever  preserved, 

md  do  still  labour  to  sustain,  their  title  of  Most 

tklholic  superlatively,  above  all  other  kings  and 

^linces  in  Christendon '." 

We  have  here  the  express  point  avowed,  towards 

rhich  the  Church  in  Spain  had  been  advancing  in 

;h  successive  council  with  firm  and  well  con- 

jdered  steps.     To  pause  awhile  for  cool  consider- 

tioQ,  endeavouring  to  understand  the  sentiments 

a  devoted  churchman  in  that  age  and  country, 

—is  it  not   possible   that   some  such  may  have 


GaUiotiini,&c.  Htsturia,  Joh.  MiLgaus,  lib.  xvi.  c. 
'  Colledio  Hauma,  &c.  Aguirre. 
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sanctioned  this  ultimate  measure  from  purely 
religious,  though  still  mistaken  motives  ?  Imagine 
sueh  a  one  musing  in  his  eell,  with  the  Bible  open 
before  him,  and  Augustine, "  On  the  Citj-  of  God," 
in  his  hand.  How  bright  and  jieaceful  a  vision 
he  might  frame  to  his  imagination  of  an  identi- 
fied world  and  church ;  a  reality  predicted  in 
glowing  language  by  the  early  prophets,  as  the 
temple  of  the  latter  days,  the  growing  stone  cut 
out  without  hands,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  God!  Issuing  from  a  little  source 
it  has  already  poured  its  tide  over  many  nations, 
— "  it  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow."  This  land 
of  Spain  has  received  the  boon,  a  land  framed 
by  nature  to  be  "  at  unity  with  itself,"  and  must 
not  this  cause  extend  till  every  heart  that  beats 
within  our  confines  shall  confess  its  sway,  till  every 
homestead,  field,  and  hill  shall  be  cheered  with  its 
peace  and  promise,  till  the  hallelujahs  sung  upon 
the  heights  of  Aaturias,  be  caught  up  and  rever- 
berated from  peak  to  peak,  even  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada? — Adveniat  regnum  tuum! 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  twelve  hundred  years  gone  by,  abstracted  from 
the  fever  and  agitations  of  our  modem  worldly 
Christianity;  but  in  the  effort  to  do  so,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  idea  of  unity  or  catholicity 
was  in  those  times  tenaciously  cherished  by  all 
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professed  the  name  and  service  of  Christ. 
pThe  holy  Catholic  Church"  was  an  endearing 
Kind  of  sentiment  to  all  within  ita  pale ;  and 
I  most  justly  so';  but  human  passions,  mingled 
l-with  Christianity,  have  so  hlinded  men's  juc 
I  ment,  as  to  confound  internal  unity  with  external 
I  uniformity. 

The  meditation   we  have  supposed  would  be   , 
I  that  of  the  monk  in  his  cloister.     Bolder  spirits   i 
I  were   found  to   contrive  and  execute.      Availing 
I  themselves   of  the  common  error  of  an  uncon-  I 
I  ditional    baptismal  regeneration',  the  eiEcacy  of  I 
I  the   opus   operatum,  they   either  believed,  or,  i 
least,  caused  others  to  believe,  that  the  honour  of 
God  was  concerned  in  "compelling  to  come  in," 
those   most   averse  from  doing   ao,  and  binding 
them  to  obedience  with  their  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  forever,  under  the  doubled  penalty  I 
awarded  to  apostasy. 

<  It  is,  perhaps,  unpossible  for  language  to  be  mars  emphik^  I 
thtn  in  the  'iva  msivlv  of  John  xviL  11.  But  when  the  Rmniul- 
s4  Vgaes  &OQI  this  a  uniformity  at  the  expeoae  nf  freG-wii]  and  ' 
pemmal  investigation  ;  or  the  Spaniard  inusts  upon  a  nalioiud 
eenfonnity,  with  the  alternative  of  clean^g  tlio  territory  trom  all 
diwentients,  they  each  truiKgrceB  the  full  spirit  uf  tlie  Gospel,  by 
[  single  points  BUppoecd  to  hannoniae  with  thoir  own  pre- 

m  of  apostolical  baptism  lieing,  faith  and  rep- 
e  adult ;  and  in  infancy,  to  be  the  oB'ijpriug  of  believing 
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There  is  a  well  known  parable'  of  Abraham 
driWng  the  idolatrous  traveller  out  of  his  tent  into 
the  wilderness  at  night,  merely  from  religious 
zeal :  when  the  Lord  called  to  Abraham  and  said, 
"  O  Friend,  I  have  supported  him  through  a  life 
of  a  hundred  years,  and  thou  hast  conceived  an 
abhorrence  of  him  at  once.  If  a  man  pay  ado- 
ration to  fire,  shouldest  thou  withhold  the  hand 
of  liberality  ?"  Omittinrr  the  prospect  of  com- 
pulsory conversion,  which  they  in  express  terms 
renounced,  this  parable  exactly  apphes  to  those 
who  would  have  none  to  sojourn  in  the  land  but 
Catholics.  To  expel  the  Jews,  would  indeed 
secure  their  object,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
principle,  which  ought  to  be  of  higher  considera- 
tion. Souls  would  thus  be  more  endangered ;  for 
the  exiles  would  naturally  seek  refuge  among 
Heathens  or  Mohammedans,  since  the  Franks 
were  not  disposed  to  yield  to  Goths  in  religious 
zeal.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  pontifical 
oppressions  of  the  Jews  partook  too  largely  of 
that  spirit  which  induced  the  first  disciples  to 
request  Heaven's  fire  upon  the  Samai-itan  village, 
for  not  receiving  their  Lord:  there  was  a  prior 

'  Tn  the  Bostaii  of  SaaJi,  the  Persian  poet,  oited  b  Taylor's 
"  Liberty  of  Propheajing,"  rendered  into  Hebraic  idiom  by  Dr- 
Fnmklin,  and  quoted  by  Geo.  Gentiua  in  Che  Preface  (a  bi^ 
tTBDslatioD  of  the  "  Sceptre  uC  Judah." 
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?■  craving  to  be  gratified,  as  well  as  their 
cause  to  be   vindicated ;  and  in  Spain 
pseudo-theology  on  this  point,  held  the  secular 
'er  in  the  readiest  obedience  to  accomplish  its 
ates.     Yet,   all   the  severities   it  could  inflict 
e    unable  to   eradicate   Judaism    from    their 
Tctuctant  converts  :  and  ignorant  indeed  of  human 
lature  must  those  have  been,  who  could  expect 
success   from    the   use   of  such  means.     If  the 
ancient  miracles  failed,  and  if  the  Jews  shut  their  ' 
ej"es  and  ears  from  Moses  and  the  prophets,  how  J 
could   involuntary    baptism    and    other   acts    ofl 
granny  convince  the  will  and  understanding,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ,  and  that  all  that  I 
b  done  in  His  name  is  done  by  His  sanction. 

In  A.D.  653,  the  Jewish  population  was  alarmed  I 
by  a  threat  of  inquiry  into  their  Christian  fide-  I 
lity:    to    avert    which   they    took    the    first  step, 
and  presented   a  general    address   to    the    kii^  | 
(Reccesuinth),  who  was  known  for  a  vigilant  *'  de-  j 
fender  of  tlie  faith."     The  document  is  thus  pre-  J 
served  by  Cardinal  Aguirre  i  if  the  copy  be  genu- 
be,  the  address  never  could  have  been  their  spon- 
taneous production,  but  written  under  constraint. 
"  To  the  most  clement  and  serene. 
Our  lord  the  king  Reccesuinth — 
We  Hebrews  of  Toledo  and  all  Spain, 
As  under  subscribed  and  sealed. 


*JS  nr?n«T  '"^9  7 


ta^  saaut  "-<€  the  sjeauirr  if 


But  y.rasRxsTirii  »  ^k  peiaii*  ^  ^ar  o 

.T&x^fi^  '''<ir  tn^  beiiet  izL  die  Lisrd  Jesas 

"ir*  nr/r  &«err  znd  dKertbOi-  wr  to  ^uizr  timr, 
if/r  oiir^h  «.  oor  wrresy  uid  oar  cUUrb.  br  tUi 
OT^r  cUdaractiML.  that  hciii'gfiiiwaul  we  wiQ  idaiB 
no  mairia^?^  a%ae»  or  obsenmces  anbt^  Ae 
nAfA  fd  the  Church. 

^  We  vrill  not  aASOciate  with  the  evier-tD-lK 
^rxrrcrated  companv  of  onbaptized  Jews. 

^'  We  will  not  contract  marru^es  within  the 
iixth  rjrr^rree  [of  affinity'  as  we  have  dcme. 

^^  We  will  not  contract  marriages  with  our  own 
uhi'ioUf  either  ourselves^  our  sons,  or  posterity; 
hut  in  ea/;h  sex  will  intermamr  hereafter  with 
(yhrihtians. 

"  We  will  not  practise  circumcision,  or  cele- 
bniti;  VaHHovcr,  Sabbath,  or  other  festal  days,  ac- 
cording t()  Jewish  rites. 

**  We  will  make  no  discrimination  of  food,  nor 
in  any  way  r)bservc  the  abominable  usages,  cus- 
tf)ms,  or  conversation  of  Jews. 

*^  But   with  sincere   faith,  grateful   mind,  and 
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foil  devotion,  will  believe  in,  confess,  and  adore, 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  hving  God,  according  to  the 
evangelical  and  apostolical  doctrine. 

"  We  will  truly  keep,  and  sincerely  embrace,  all 
the  usages  of  the  holy  Christian  religion,  regarding 
holidays,  marriage,  and  diet,  and  every  other 
observance,  with  no  reservation,  objection,  or  false 
ailment  on  our  part,  by  means  of  which  we 
might  hereafter  practise  what  we  hereby  renounce, 
or  fail  to  fulfil  what  we  hereby  promise, 

"  Concerning  swine's  flesh,  we  thus  engage  our- 
selves, that,  although  on  account  of  long  habit  we 
are  not  able  to  endure  it,  yet  we  will  eat  without 
irror  or  disgust,  of  such  meats  as  are  dressed 
4ong  with  it. 

And  if,  in  any  of  these  matters  aforesaid,  we 

ie  found  transgressors   in  the  least  degree ;  or 

ill   presume  to    act  contrary  to    the  Christian 

h ;   or  shall  delay   to  accomphsh  in  word  or 

:d,  such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  Catholic 

^gion, — we  swear  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 

^ost,   one  in  Trinity,  and  the  true  God,  that 

Jirery    single    transgressor    among    us,   may    be 

nmished  with  fire  and  stoning :  or  if  the  clemency 

your  glory  should  spare  his  life,  both  himself 

id  all  that  pertains  to  him,  may  be  bestowed  in 

wery  to  whomsoever  you  may  please ;  or  what- 

pfer  else  you  may  command  to  be  done  with  him 

F  -]. 
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or  his  goods,  shall  be  performed ;  not  only  by 
virtue  of  your  sovereign  power,  but  also  by  tlie 
ratification  of  this  our  aolenm  agreement. 

Done  at  Toledo,  21at  of  March,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  your  glory.     In  the  name  of  God." 

Who  can  believe  in  the  honesty  of  this  declara- 
tion ?  If  not  extorted  by  immediate  fear,  it  was 
composed  with  designing  duphcity,  and  attested 

by  the  moat  awful  of  oaths  ;  and  if  the  subscribers 
had  by  any  possibility  a  voluntary  intention  of 
binding  themselves  to  its  performance,  they  deserye 
contempt  for  thus  bargaining  about  swine's  flesh, 
while  they  surrendered  "  the  weightier  matten 
of  their  law."  The  king,  however,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  "  and  great 
was  the  joy  of  the  bishops  to  find  so  much  zeal  in 
the  king ;  they  consulted  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  and  with  one  consent  they  decreed  twelve 
canons,  in  which  they  gave  sufficient  satis&ction 
to  the  king's  desire  '." 

Thirty  years  more  elapsed,  and  Ervigio  was 
king  of  Spain  in  681 ;  who  on  his  accession 
found  the  Jews  openly  professing  their  religion, 
and  holding  public  offices;  buying  slaves,  even 
from  the  clergy ;  and,  it  is  said,  making  converts 


io  Maxima,  &i;.  Aguiire. 
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to  their  creed,  an  evident  proof  that  the  com-  j 
mercial  henefits  had  hold  enough  upon  the  peo-  I 
pie  to  countervail  all  the  canonical  prohibitions 
and  royal  authority  ;  the  rigour  had  become  doubly 
relaxed  by  force  of  overstraining,  and  the  struggle 
had  to  be  renewed.  Nay,  it  is  asserted  by  Julian 
of  Toledo  and  Paul  of  Burgos,  that  in  this  reign 
the  Jews  offered  to  convince  the  long  by  argument 
that  Messiah  was  not  come ! 

The    twelfth  council    of  Toledo   aroused    the 
diunbering  cause  by  the  following  summary  en- 
actments, expressed  in  a   most  wretched  jai^a  I 
of  Latin. 

"  Canon  9. 

We  have  read  over  with  watchfiil  scrutiny 
Uiose  laws  lately  issued  by  our  most  glorious 
prince,  in  separate  divisions,  upon  the  execrable 
perfidiousness  of  the  Jews.  We  have  also  approved 
with  discreet  gravity  all  those  regulations ;  and 
since  they  were  given  with  just  reason,  and  ap- 
proved by  synodal  examination,  there  shall  be 
maintained  henceforward  in  an  irrevocable  course 
of  judicial  proceeding  against  the  transgres-  t 
dons  of  them. 

The  laws  in  repetition  of  former  laws  against  I 
f5 
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Jewish  transgression,  and  the  recent  ratification  of 
the  same : — 

"  Item, — That  Jews  shall  not  withhold  them- 
selves, their  children,  or  slaves,  from  baptism. 

"  Item, — That  Jews  shall  neither  celebrate  Pass- 
over, as  they  are  accustomed  to  do,  nor  practise 
circumcision,  nor  dissuade  any  one  from  the  faith 
in  Christ. 

"  Item, — That  Jews  presume  not  to  celebrate 
the  Sabbath,  or  the  other  festivals  of  their  ritual. 

"  Item, — That  all  Jews  shall  cease  from  labour 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  other  specified  days. 

"  Item, — That  Jews  no  longer  make  any  selec- 
tion in  diet. 

"  Item, — That  Jews  no  longer  intermarry  with 
near  relations. 

"  Item, — That  Jewa  no  longer  presume  to  de- 
fend their  sect  to  the  disparagement  of  our  religion. 
Also,  that  they  flee  no  where  to  avoid  the  faith, 
and  that  none  may  receive  such  persons  thus 
escaping. 

"  Item, — That  no  Christian  accept  any  gift 
whatever  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faith  in  Christ. 

"  Item, — ^That  Jews  shall  read  no  books  which 
the  Christian  faith  abhors. 

"  Item, — That  no  Christian  slave  shall  beloiQ 
or  attach  to  Jews. 
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Item, — If  a  Jew  declare  himself  a  Christianj 
tod  on  this  account  refiisea  to  surrender  a  slave. 

Item, — The  profesMon  of  every  Jew  coming  to 
lie  feith,  is  to  be  dehvered  in  writing. 
"  Item, — ^The  conditions  to  which  Jews  are  to 
rear  when  forsaking  Judaism  for  the  [true]  faith, 
Hiey  give  in  their  professions. 

Item, —  Concerning  the  Christian  slaves  of 
|jews,  not  announced  as  Christians,  and  concerning 
such  as  shall  denounce  them, 
'  "  Item, — ^That  no  Jew  shall  dare,  by  virtue  of  any 
.authority  beneath  the  royal  ordinance,  to  govern, 
iitrike,  or  distrain  a  Christian. 

"  Item, — That  the  slaves  of  Jews,  aa  yet  uncon- 
irerted,  shall,  on  accepting  the  grace  of  Christ,  re- 
ceive their  freedom/. 

"  Item, — That  Jews  shall  not  dare  to  overrule  a 
.Christian  family,  by  authority  derived  from  land- 
lowners  [the  feudal  lords]  or  others.  Also,  con cern- 
:ing  the  penalties  to  be  laid  upon  those  who  shall 
employ  them  on  such  commissions. 
r  "  Item, — ^That  a  Jew  arriving  from  other  pro- 
vinces or  territories  belonging  to  our  dominion ', 
iShall  not  delay  to  present  himself  before  the  bishop 
or  priest  of  the  place.  Also,  concerning  what  is 
;  proper  for  him  to  observe  in  every  respect. 

'  For  tho  conlrarj,  aee  1  Cor,  vii.  SO,  21, 

'  AquilaJne  in  Frautc,  awl  a  Wrrilory  on  ihe  coast  of  Africa. 
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"  Item, — In  what  manner  musters  of  the  Je^s 
are  to  be  made  on  stated  days  by  the  bishops. 

"  Item,  —  That  whosoever  shall  have  a  Jew 
attached  to  Ins  service,  shall  surrender  him  at  the 
demand  of  any  priest. 

"  Item, — That  the  whole  office  of  distinguishing 
the  Jews,  belongs  to  the  priests  alone. 

"  Item, — On  the  penalties  to  which  priests  and 
magistrates  are  liable  for  delaying  to  execute  the 
laws  against  Jews. 

"  Item, — That  magistrates  shall  not  presume  to 
decide  any  matters  of  Jewish  transgression  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  priests, 

"  Item, — That  bishops  are  exempt  from  penal- 
alties,  when  their  presbyters  have  not  forwarded 
for  their  adjudication  what  they  have  not  them- 
selves corrected. 

"  Item, — Respecting  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
reserved  to  princes  in  favour  of  such  as  are  truly 
converted  to  Christ's  faith. 

"  Item, — That  every  bishop  shall  furnish  the 
Jews  in  his  diocese  with  a  book  ^vritten  against 
their  errors,  and  shall  lay  up  their  professions  or 
conditions  in  the  archives  of  his  church. 

"  The  grave  promulgation  of  all  which  laws,  as 
approved  by  synodal  decision,  so  by  general  con- 
sent of  us  all,  shall  be  hereafter  enforced  ; 
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These  decrees  were  elaborately  oppressive,  and 
probably  on  that  very  account  defeated  their  own 
object.  From  one  of  the  regulations  it  appears 
that  there  was  already  an  ind&n  prohibitoriiis  in 
existence;  and  the  closing  one  accounts  for  a 
theological  work  of  that  time  by  Julian,  the  nie- 
tropohtan  archbishop,  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
king,  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  still  expecting 
the  Messiah  who  was  to  have  come.  In  this 
he  shows,  by  an  extensive  scrutiny  of  the  prophe- 
cies, that  the  Redeemer  must  be  already  born ', 
and  then,  by  the  clironology  of  the  Septuagint, 
iie  fixes  the  date  of  that  advent  within  the  sixth 
millenarium,  viz.  a.m.  53S5. 

This  chronology  differs  widely  from  that  which 
is  deduced  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  therefore  it 
was  also  necessary  for  the  author  to  contend  for 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  LXX.  translation ;  if 
it  may  be  termed  contending,  when  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  defend  "  their  own  sect."  The 
Church  upheld  this  point  because  it  was  piously 
helieved  that  tlie  Jews  had  corrupted  the  He- 
brew text  on  purpose  to  defeat  the  evidence 
dedueihlc  from  chronology ;  and  it  has  been  often 
urged,  that  because  the  LXX.  version  was  com- 
pleted a  considerable  time   before  the  advent  of 
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Christ,  it  must  be  at  least  an  impartial  witness 
on  this  point'j  and  that  its  veracity  as  a  sacred 
text  was  authenticated  by  the  sanction  afforded 
it  when  the  apostles  and  evangelists  used  it  for 
quotation.  jVU  this  would  be  disregarded  by  a 
Jew ',  but  in  our  age  he  would  be  met  in  a  difier- 
ent  manner'. 

If  it  be  true,  which  Mariana  affirms,  that  Juliui 
was  of  Jewish  parentage,  it  follows  that  he  design- 
edly preferred  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew  Scripture, 
as  supposing  it  the  more  favourable  to  his  scheme 
of  ai^ument.  It  may  be  worth  remark,  that  he 
states  the  Latin  version  commonly  read  by  the 
church  in  Spain  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
LXX.  If  so,  the  Vulgate  was  not  yet  adopted 
there.  But  we  have  seen  St.  Isidore  marking  the 
variations  of  the  LXX.  from  his  Latin  test  in 
Genesis. 

Julian  produced,  a  few  years  afterwards,  a 
tract  on  the  procession  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
and  on  the  nature  of  Christ,  in  reply  to  Pope 


I  Appendix  F. 

'  "  When  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  cuwed  the  trauslation  of  IJ 
Pentateuch,  known  as  (hat  of  the  Greek  Sc^ptnagint,  tu  be  n 
dertaken,it  called  for  this  rEmork  in  the  Talmnd  (MegilUh) — ' 
was  a  day  as  fatjil  to  larael  as  that  on  which  the  golden  calf  w 
made.' '' — Hebrew  Review,  L(iiiiJon,1831. 

"  Old  Paths,"  hy  Dr.  M'ChqI.  London,  1837. 
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Benedict  II.  lately  deceased^  which  was  approved 
by  his  successor.  Pope  Sergius.  Also,  in  this  reign, 
the  right  of  nomination  to  bishoprics  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  king  to  the  see  of  Toledo.  From 
these  three  facts,  the  diversity  of  Latin  Scripture, 
the  doctrines  in  the  tract,  and  the  episcopal 
nomination,  added  to  that  of  the  Spanish  church 
using  their  peculiar  Liturgy,  (afterwards  called 
the  Mozarabic,)  it  is  evident  that  Rome  had,  as 
jetf  but  a  slight  control  within  the  Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SIXTEENTH       COUNCIL      OF      TOLEDO JEWISH 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH   AFRICA TOTAL  RE- 
DUCTION   OF   THE   JEWS   TO    SLAVERY. 

In  687  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Flavius 
Egica,  and  in  693  he  summoned  the  sixteenth 
Council  of  Toledo.  His  letter  royal,  for  its  con- 
vening,  contains  the  following  Prqjet  de  lot. 

^^  Thus,  too,  according  to  our  late  proclamation, 
none  of  those  Jews  abiding  in  their  obstinacy 
shall  approach  the  tribunal  of  justice  (catablum), 
on  any  business  whatever,  nor  shall  dare  to  trans- 
act any  business  whatever,  with  Christians.  So 
that  ye  may  truly  say  with  the  prophet,  ^  Do  I 
not  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee  ?  and  am 
I  not  grieved  with  them  that  rise  up  against  thee  ?' 
(Ps.  cxxxix.) 

^^  Notwithstanding,  if  any  from  among  the  said 
Hebrews,  their  wives,  or  children,  shall  hereafter 
embrace,  with  entire  devotion,  the  Catholic  rule 
of  faith,  renouncing  all  the  errors  of  base  prevari- 
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calion,  and  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestral 
religion,  let  him  be  freed  from  all  yoke  of  sub- 
jectioQ,  to  which  he  was  consigned  while  in  his 
state  of  error,  and  was  accustomed  to  render  to 
the  pubhc  service." 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  loyal  council  en- 
acted:— 

Canon  1. 

"  Although  numerous  writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  promulgated  laws,  are  extant,  for  the 
condemnation  of  Jewish  perfidy ' ;  yet  because,  as 
tie  prophetic  record  declares,  '  The  sin  of  Judah 
is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point 
of  a  diamond,'  (Jer.  xvii.)  they  atill  remmn  upon  a 
rock  of  yet  harder  substance  in  the  blindness  of 
their  obstinacy ;  it  is  too  clear  that  the  wall  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  frequently  assailed  by  the 
engines  of  their  infidelity.  And,  therefore,  they 
must,  at  length,  be  either  corrected  unmllingly, 
or  be  awfully  crushed,  when  perishing  under  the 
judgment  of  God  for  ever ! 

"  It  is  the  praiseworthy  custom  of  skilful  physi- 
cians to  press  the  more  earnestly  their  art  of  heal- 
ing on   such  as  labour  under  various  maladies, 

'  Tlua  term  in  the  canons,  denotes  sometimea  a  violation  of  theil 
TOWB  ;  M  others,  a,  false  belief,  "  Reprobate  ralver,  shall  men  eill 
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until  they  accept  the  healthiiil  remedy.  Since, 
then,  the  fervent  deeire,  and  prompt  devotion,  of 
our  glorious  and  Christ-loving  King  Egica  are 
eager  to  provide  for  them  the  ^Trtue  of  thb 
admirable  medicine,  that  so  they  may  either  be 
converted  to  the  faith;  or,  if  persisting  in  their 
f^thlessness,  be  goaded  the  more  sharply;  By 
his  exhortation  and  command,  our  council  has 
unanimously  resolved : 

"  That,  whatever  provisions  the  decrees  or  lawi 
of  oiu'  predecessors  in  the  Catholic  faith  are 
known  to  contain,  for  the  demolition  of  their 
perfidy,  these  shall  be  the  more  sedulously  en- 
forced by  all  priests,  and  by  all  in  justiciary 
office ;  and  that  what  we  now  ordain  be  observed 
ivith  equally  zealous  resolution. 

"  Thus,  namely : — that  whosoever  of  them  shall 
with  full  puqx)se  of  heart  be  converted,  and  shall 
keep  the  Catholic  faith,  without  any  disguise  of 
infidelity,  they  may  remain  secure  with  all  the 
goods  they  possess,  and  exempt  from  all  the 
tribute  which  they  have  been  used  to  pay  to  the 
most  sacred  treasury ;  but,  that  such  as  continue 
in  their  infidelity,  shall  pay  to  the  public  benefit 
the  utmost  of  their  usual  exaction. 

"  Those  who  are  reformed  from  their  error 
shall  only  pay  to  the  revenues  as  other  freemen 
(Ingenui)  do ;  and  ha\ing  full  license  in  transact- 
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business,  whatever  for  the  public  levies  shall 
be  prescribed  by  theking,  that  shall  they  discharge 
equally  with  the  native  Chriatians  (ut  veri  Chris- 
ticolae) ;  for  the  rule  of  faith  requires  that  all  those 
adorned  with  the  truth  of  Christ,  should  be 
regarded  as  noble  and  honourable  among  men. 

"  But  we  entirely  confirm  that  law,  which,  as 
»bove  stated,  is  promulgated  by  our  lord  the  king 
Egica  for  the  suppression  of  contumacy,  and  by 
decree  of  this  our  constitution,  we  do  adjudge 
it  to  possess  immovable  stability." 

The    liberality    of  this   indulgence    has    been  j 
extolled  by  its  authors  and  by  posterior  writers. 
To  understand  its  merit,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  in  earlier  times,   when  the  Catholic  rulers 
drew  a  distinction  between  converted  and  uncon-    | 
verted  Jews  in  every  civil  capacity,  there  were  | 
still  certain  considerations,  in  which  the  former  j 
were  held  inferior  to  the  free-bom  Gothic  Ingenui, 
They  appear  to  have  been  taxed  at  a  higher  rate, 
and  probably  the  same  legal  difference  existed  aa  i 
in  later  ages.     "  They  were  for  ever  accounted   | 
but  as  proselytes,   so   as   to   be   restricted  from 
not  a  few  civil  dignities  and  offices ;  and  this  on 
the  ground  of  their  original  state  or  condition,  as 
may  be  seen  more  at  large  in  Ludovico  Peguera, 
Juan  Escobaro,  and  other  Spanish  lawyers '." 
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It  becomes  natural  to  inquire,  what  was  the 
king's  motive  in  this  proceeding  ? — what  cause  had 
he  to  be  increasingly  gracious  to  his  Hebrew 
Christian  subjects  at  this  time,  yet  severe  as  ever 
to  the  unronverted?  It  could  not  have  been  the 
hope  of  gain,  although  he  is  stigmatized  as  on 
insatiable  exacter  from  all  classes  of  hia  people, 
and  accused  of  forging  wills  and  other  documents 
for  the  same  purpose ',  for  he  woidd  have  lost 
money  by  thus  enticing  Jews  within  the  Chiistian 
fold.  Nor  can  we  believe  this  "  worst  of  tyrants" 
to  have  been  impelled  by  anxiety  for  their  spiri- 
tual welfare.  No ;  the  motive  was  fear.  A  coming 
revolution  had  cast  its  shadow  before,  which, 
should  it  be  successful,  would  content  the  tp- 
pressed  Jews  with  ample  deUverance  and  venge* 
ance,  I 

Egica  and  his  ministering  Cortea-Council  now  , 
affected  to  claim  a  large  return  of  gratitude,  and 
a  rapid  augmentation  of  the  Church  from  the 
ranks  of  the  circumcised  Spaniards.  But  it  seems 
that  their  generosity  had  come  too  late.  Oppres- 
sive iniquities  were  now  about  to  produce  their 
fruit.  By  repeated  emigrations,  Jewish  settle- 
ments had  been  formed  on  the  African  coast,  a 
mercantile  correspondence  had  kept  alive  the 
national  sympathy,  and  intelligence  was  thus  com- 
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lUnicated  with  rapidity  and  security.  The  Arabs, 
brothers  of  Israel,  were  on  the  inarch,  and  ! 
IT  after  year  witnessed  their  irresistible  advance 
the  West.  Arabs  had  even  visited  Spain  to 
place  Ervigio  on  the  throne  some  years  before. 
Arab  and  Gothic  fleets  had  encountered  at  sea. 
The  Jews  were  numerous  and  suffering,  with  the 
sea-ports  considerably  under  their  influence,  and 
which  the  government  ought  to  sup[)ose  they 
would  cheerfully  deliver  up  to  the  first  Moham- 
medan invader. 

It  was  iu  the  very  next  year  that  the  monarch 
hastily    convened    the    seventeenth    Council    of 
Toledo.    The  letter  of  convocation,  which  is  prolix 
and   bombastic,    commences    by    describing    the 
Catholicity  of  iSpain,  and  the  vileness  of  the  Jews ; 
the  more  vile  since  he  has  recently  learned  from  . 
an  open  avowal,  that  "  these  Hebrews  have  plotted  I 
with  others  beyond  the  sea,"  to  effect  the  ruin  of  | 
Christendom;  a  conduct  the  more  unpardonable  I 
because  of  his  exceeding  leniency  of  late  in  the  I 
attempt  to  bring  them  "  to  the  bosom  of  our  mo- 
ther the  Church  as  adopted  children."     At  length 
he  proposes  to  employ  the  utmost  rigour;  the 
choice  between  complete  Christianization,  or  to  be 
cut  oflf  by  the  scythe  ofjmtice ',  exempting  however. 
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for  the  present,  those  Jews  residing  in  the  ultra- 
Pyrencan  pro\-ince, 

The  eighth  canon  was  that  produced  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Passing  over  its  lengthy  and 
inflated  introduction,  these  were  its  stringent 
enactments.  "  By  command  of  our  most  pious 
and  reUgious  king  Egica  (who  burning  with  zeal 
for  the  Lord,  and  impelled  by  ardour  of  holy  faith, 
not  merely  desires  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to 
Christ's  cross,  but  also  to  obviate,  with  severity, 
the  destruction  which  they  savagely  engaged  to 
bring  upon  his  people  and  country) : — that  being 
deprivedof  all  they  possess,  and  these  possessions, 
both  of  the  perjurers  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, being  confiscated  to  the  national  treasury; 
they  be  dispersed  from  their  homes  throughout 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  and  be  subjected  to  perpe- 
tual slavery  under  those  to  whom  he  may  assign 
them,  and  remain  so  for  ever.  Neither  by  any 
connivance,  while  they  abide  in  the  obstinacy  of 
their  unbelief,  shall  any  opportunity  be  afforded 
of  recovering  the  condition  of  freedom,  for  those 
who  by  numberless  transgressions  are  branded. 

"  Likewise,  we  ordain  that  certain  Christian 
slaves  of  such  Jews,  shall  be  chosen  according  to 
the  king's  selection,  who  shall  either  receive  out 
of  their  masters'  property  so  much  as  the  often- 
mentioned  lord  the  king  shall,  in  the  course  of  his 
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authority,  bestow ;  or  else,  written  charters  of 
freedom.  And  whatever  duties  to  the  public 
sen-ice  those  Jews  have  hitherto  performed,  their 
slaves  aforesaid,  whom  the  same  our  prince  shall 
select,  are  to  perform  them  in  full  amount  without 
any  diminution. 

"  Finally,  those  to  whom  these  Jcivs  are  con- 
signed by  the  said  lord  the  king,  shall  write  an 
obligation  on  their  hrinour  (tale  placitum  in 
noniine  sute  glorite  conscribant)  not  to  suffer  them 
to  worship  or  to  celebrate  the  rites,  or  in  anywise 
to  foUow  the  paths  of  their  ancestors'  perfidy. 

"  We  also  decree  that  their  children  of  either 
sex,  trom  the  seventh  year  and  upwards,  shall 
have  no  residence  or  association  with  their  parents, 
but  that  their  o*vners  shall  deliver  tliem  to  be 
reared  by  tbe  most  faithful  of  Christians :  having 
this  object  in  view,  that  the  males  are  to  be  joined 
in  marriage  with  Christian  W'omen,  and  the  females 
likewise  it)  be  married  to  Christian  men.  And  as 
we  have  already  said,  no  permission  shall  be  given 
either  to  parents  or  offspring,  for  the  obsen^ance 
of  ceremonies  according  to  Jewish  superstition, 
nor  any  opportunity  of  n  alking  again  in  the  paths 
of  their  unbelief." 

Thus  were  the  Jews  condemned  to  imi\'crsal  spo- 
liation and  perpetual  helotry.  The  crisis  was  jjro- 
bably  such  as  required  vigilance,  or  e\en  severity, 
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e  Cortes  met  it  with  finiiness,  foi 
wielded  unflincbinglj  "  the  scythe  of  justice."  I 
But  how  would  the  chriatening  of  the  oew  slaves  | 
prcsene  the  kingdom  ?  That  accursed  decree  for 
the  disposal  of  children,  was  expected  to  yield 
ad\'antagv  in  the  next  generation.  It  was  not  new, 
for  it  had  a  precedent  in  the  fourth  Toledan 
Council.  [Canon  60.)  But,  in  the  short  space  of 
sixteen  years  from  this  date,  the  battle  of  Xeres 
was  fought,  Roderic,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths, 
had  his  head  ti\ed  over  the  gates  of  Damascus ', 
and  the  Jews  welcomed  the  sons  of  Ishmael  into 
the  royal  city  of  Toledo. 

Yet,  during  this  interval,  had  these  slaveB, 
though  sons  of  Abraham,  no  mental  refuge  ? — had 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  no  cheering  hope? — the 
infants  bereaved  of  parents,  had  they  no  prospect 
but  to  be  for  ever  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
At  the  first  crush  of  the  oppression,  they  could 
have  had  no  well-defined  vision  of  emancipation 
before  them,  and  were  fain  to  submit  in  silence, 
yet  clinging  in  the  dark  to  an  expectation  of  some 
unknown  revolution  in  the  progress  of  time ' ;  and 
their  separation  precluded,  as  had  been  designed, 
all  chance  of  mutual  combination. 

■  Conde,  Hietolia  da  log  Arab«e  en  EBp&na,  i.  c.  10. 

I  Quod  unDin  urgentium  nuiIoruiD  Buffugium  in  tempus  ent. 
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Tears  fit)m  the  granite^  and  pity  from  the 
Gothic  Christians !  Yet  the  Jews  laid  it  not  to 
heart.     ^^  Is  Israel  a  servant  ?  Is  he  a  home-bom 

slave?   why  is  he  spoiled? Hast  thou 

not  procured  this  unto  thyself^  in  that  thou  hast 
forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God  when  he  led  thee  by 
the  way*?'^ 

^  Jerem.  ii.  14. 17* 


CHAPTER  X. 


WITISA — RETROSPECT  OF  GOTHIC  DOMINION 
OVER  THE  JEWS ICONOLATRY ON  PERSE- 
CUTION   OF    JEWS. 

In  La  Mancha  the  river  Giiadiana  is  absorbed 
into  a  morass  of  nearly  thirty  miles'  extent,  upoD 
which  there  is  pasture  for  numerous  flocks ' ; 
emerging  thence  in  freedom,  it  flows  at  consider- 
able length,  communicating  with  large  cities, 
and  finally  forms  a  boundary  between  two  na- 
tions. So  the  Jews  were  now  a  people  in  abey- 
ance; yet  their  unseen  industry  was  not  un- 
]»rofitable,  and,  like  that  beauteous  river,  they 
afterwards  resumed  their  wonted  office  of  mercan- 
tile correspondence,  and  became  "  a  third  in  the 
land,"  between  two  rival  nations. 

The  next  monarch,  Witisa,  has  been  compared 
to  Caligula,  or  Domitian  '.    His  reign  was  opened 

'  Year  In  Spain,  ii.  73. 

'  Gothonuu  Suenonumque  Historiu.    Joh.  Magnus. 
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with  signal  virtue  and  clemency ;  like  Nero'a,  with 
*  Vellem  nescire  literas !"  for  the  king  collected 
those  forged  documents  by  means  of  which  his 
jather  had  obtained  large  sums  of  money,  together 
with  the  records  of  offences  against  the  crown,  all 
of  which  he  publicly  burned ;  yet  he  speedily  fell 
into  vicious  practices,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  his 
monkish  chroniclers,  who  charge  him  with  gross 
libertinism,  and  even  polygamy ;  but  their  ideas 
on  such  subjects  are  often  exaggerated.  He  cer- 
tainly incurred  their  displeasure,  by  giving  some 
relaxation  to  the  Jewish  bondage ;  and  in  a  few 
years  more,  when  the  Arabs  arrived,  they  found 
Granada  a  Jeurisk  town, — an  impossible  circum- 
stance, if  the  late  canons  of  Toledo  had  been  per-  . 
aeveringly  enforced. 

The  Gothic  royalty  had  a  duration  of  250  years 
in  Spain,  Romances,  poems,  and  superficial  his- 
tories, ascribed  its  downfall  to  the  personal  trans- 
actions of  La  Cava,  and  her  father,  count  Julian, 
— gravely  admiring, 

"  What  dire  effects  from  trifling  causea  apring  !" 

They  overiook,  or  are  altogether  uninformed  of 
some  hundred  thousand  of  recent  slaves,  with 
keen  wits  and  warm  feelings,  holding  correspond- 
ence with  flushed  and  greedy  conquerors  ac 
g2 
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r  sea.  King  Roderic's  celebrated  out- 
;  but  the  la^t  drop  to  the  brinuniiig  cup, 

Fwhich  then  run  over.  ^Tiat  aid  the  Jews  afforded 
in  the  ttn'asion  from  Africa,  is  not  easily  ascer- 
tained; the  wonder  is,  that  their  sem'ces  wen 
not  so  manifest,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
co-oj)eration  at  every  step.  Some  affirm,  what 
others  deny,  that  the  Jews  made  a  preliminary 
bargain  tvith  the  Mohammedans ;  and  others,  that 
they  opened  the  gates  of  Toledo  itself  to  the 
army  of  Taric.  Much,  however,  of  important 
information  the  latter  might  have  procured  from 
them,  such  as  the  state  of  the  contending  parties 
in  Spain,  the  position,  relative  value,  and  means 
of  access  to  the  several  cities.  On  the  lowest  sup- 
position, the  Jews  could  not  have  wished  well  to 
the  cause  of  Gothic  dominion  in  its  time  of  trial, 
since  it  was  clearly  an  usurpation  of  foreigners, 
and   had   been  tyrannically   exercised.      Neither 

Linrould  this  cause  be  recommended  to  them  by 
connexion  with  the   cathobc  doctrine   since 

ridng  Recared,  such  as  it  had  proved  in  relation 
to  them;  for  it  is  of  little  moment  to  set  off 
some  occasional  remissions  of  cruelty  against  the 
progressive  course  of  hardships.  They  had  no 
security  in  the  benevolence  of  St.  Isidore  and  St. 
Mausona,  or  in  the  policy  of  king  Witisa :  and 
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iheie  the  possibility  of  oppression  is  impending, 
what  is  this  but  a  state  of  slavery  too  ? 

The  Gotha  had  aimed  openly  at  the  eradication 
r  all  that  a  Jew  holds  dearest, — his  Hebraism, 
^on,  and  the  perpetuation  of  these  in  hia 
lildren.  Ingenuity  was  racked  to  devise  re- 
ints,  penalties,  and  modes  of  violence  short 
F  massacre,  for  this  object ;  the  result  has  been 
OUT  instruction.  "  Many  edicts,"  saya 
Tiirre,  "  were  made  by  the  Gothic  kings, 
^nst  the  Jews,  but  in  vain,  for  the  worst  weeds 
IsJways  strike  the  deepest  roots." 

It  is  truly  frightful  to  retrace  the  climax  of 
^eae  enactments  in  their  unrelenting  consistency. 
Public  offices  and  emoluments  proscribed;  Jewish 
iflTidence  inadmissible  (xvith  council) ;  Hebrew  fes- 
^tivals  and  circumcision  prohibited  (siith  council); 
Hebrew  books  destroyed  (ibid) ;  slaves  enticed 
Ifiom  their  owners,  by  emancipation  at  baptism 
l^ipvth  council) ;  wives  to  be  divorced  on  the  same 
'^account  (ibid) ;   infants  stolen  away,  to  be  reared 

Iby  zealous  Christians  (ibid) ;  themselves  to  be 
ou-olled  and  mustered  on  certain  days  by  the 
Ushop;  besides,  when  in  travelling,  to  report 
^emselves  at  every  town  for  inspection.  All  this, 
on  account  of  religion  as  Jews,  from  the  Goths  as 
•  catholics.  The  early  Eliberitan  canons  were  mild 
g3 
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I  comp&rison ;  and  fi-om  Gothic  Ariani&m  tlie; 
had  ^ecei^'ed  no  serious  malestatiou. 

During  the  operation  of  such  laws,  with  aU 
their  attftid&nt  minor  degradations,  what  couM 
have  preserved  to  the  Israelite  his  self-respect 
from  utter  extinction  ?  Nothing  but  his  trust  in 
a  revealed  religion.  From  this  he  drew  promisa 
of  assurance,  that  "  it  is  the  time  of  Jacob") 
trouble,  but  he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it '."  And 
unwarranted  as  may  have  been  some  hopes  which 
he  built  uj)on  that  rock,  there  ia  a  sublimity  tn 
the  very  stubbornness  of  those  days,  strongly 
contrasted  witli  the  vile  infidelity  of  Deism,  into 
which  so  many  Jews,  amid  the  liberality  of  our 
times,  have  plunged  ihcmselves.  Slaves  and  ex- 
iles, pining  for  their  Eastern  home,  they  lamented 
its  desolation  with  the  incomparable  patJioa  of 
the  Scr^iture,  for  that  the  "  Lord  had  not  re- 
membered his  footstool  in  the  day  of  his  anger'." 
With  the  acknowledgment  of  guilty  deserving 
accompanied  by  recoUection  of  that  loving-kind- 
ness which  had  pardoned  the  nation  before,  they 
learned  to  endure  and  hope.  A  cloud  upon  the 
mind  obstructed,  indeed,  the  perception  of  the 
original   and  continued  causes  of  this  calamity; 
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when,  on  the  part  oi  the  Church,  "  the  sword 

led   preacher,  and   dictated   propositions    by 

apire,  instead   of  by  arguments,  and  engraved 

hem  in  the  heart  with  a  poniard ',"  then  the  Jew 

powed  his  head  and  suffered. 
As   for   conversion,   the    truth   is,  that   these 

fishops   were   but   ill   qualified   for   their  work. 

fhey  never  did  comprehend  the  Hebrew  people, 

nor  consequently  the  obstacles  to  their  success, 
^Ieli@;ion,  as  we  understand  the  term,  was  not  the 
•Mriiole  to  be  encountered,  even  though  in  this 
taiatter  they  had  adopted  the  proper  course : 
lihere  was  the  national  sentiment,  which,  though 
;ffistinct  from  piety  with  us,  yet  in  their  ideas 
4brmed  an  integral  part  of  devotion ' ;  the  ini- 
tiation to  which  was  circimicision,  a  positive 
Cbmmand  to  their  common  father  Abraham,  in- 
j dependent  of  the  Mosaic  law;  yet  the  Church 
'  based  nearly  the  whole  of  her  operations  on  the 
iabolition  of  this,  to  substitute  baptism  in  its 
place ;  trusting  to  the  disruption  of  inveterate 
pssociations,  and  the  formation  of  new  habits  for 
HI  the  rest  which  they  held  necessary  for  salva- 
Bon. 

Combined  with  nationality,  there  was  the  lan- 

'  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 
■wiroKiTivum  Tif  Qiip, — Acta  Miiii.  1. 
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ffuoge  almost  adored,  as  the  gift  (even  its  alphabet] 
of  the  Lord  God  upon  Sinai,  if  not  of  the  Elohim  in 
Eden :  and  this  had  for  them  an  influence  incom- 
prehensible to  the  rude  Latinists  of  the  Church, 
whose  most  authentic  text  of  the  Bible  'was  the 
Greek  Septuagint  translation.  They  were  a  peo- 
ple whose  very  diet,  and  the  form  of  whose  gar- 
ments, conveyed  lessons  in  theology'.  And  let 
MB  conceive,  as  well  as  we  can,  what  might  have 
been  the  feelings,  if  not  the  utterance,  of  a  Jew, 
when  a  barbarian  in  iron  armour,  accompanied  by 
his  priest,  with  a  countenance  rigid  as  a  marhle 
maak,  proffered  him  the  choice  between  his  own 
companionship  and  the  most  abject  servitude, 
depending  upon  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  his 
creed  ?  Yet,  such  was  the  catholic  mode  of  evan- 
gelizing the  Jews :  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  not 
one  link  in  the  chain  of  these  ecclesiastical  op- 
pressions which  has  not  been  repeated,  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  even  surpassed,  by  the  Spanish  Church 
in  ages  much  more  recent. 

But  the  most  effectual  impediment  remains 
behind.  This  was  the  sin  of  iconolatry,  if  we 
may  not  style  it  idolatry,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
appear  to  the  Jew.  During  the  earlier  times, 
Spain  had   honourably   kept  herself  from  idols. 


5.  &c.    Numb.  XV.  37.  &.C. 
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While  the  Greek  and  Latin  sections  of  Christ- 
^dom  were  fighting  bloody  wars  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Rnd  Africa,  for  and  against  the  use  of  images  in 
public  worship,  the  council  of  Elvira  had  reao- 
^tely  forbidden,  in  the  thirty-sixth  and  forty-first 
canons,  the  introduction  of  even  pictures ' :  the 
Ifitiirgy  of  St.  Isidore  had  guarded  her  from  the 
bifection  of  the  Italian  Breviary;  and  the  frequent 
rlxiuncils  had  kept  her  in  closer  discipline  than 
any  other  national  Church  in  Europe. 

The  xii.  of  Toledo  (a.d.  681.)  ordained,  "  tliat 
>))obles  [i.e.  freemen]  guilty  of  idolatry,  were  to  be 
pimbhed  with  perpetual  excommunication  and 
0ie  atrait«st  exile.  Also,  if  they  neglected  to 
purge  away  this  crime  from  their  slaves,  they  were 
j  io  lose  the  service  of  such  slaves ;  and  slaves,  if 
jpiilty  without  their  lords'  cognizance,  were  to  be 
j  scourged,  and  delivered  to  the  discretion  of  their 
I  lords." 

The  xvi.  of  Toledo  (a.d.  693.)  enacted  as 
£>Ilows,  cap,  3 :  "  The  enemy,  like  a  roaring  lion, 
I  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  Idol- 
]. worshippers,  veneratorsof  particular  stones,  burners 
.pf  torches,  adorers  of  fountains  and  trees,  augm-s, 
fa  enchanters,  &c.     Exhorting  bishops,  curates, 

'  "  Ftaciul,  pieturas  in  eceleaia  eeae  bob  debere,  ne  quod  colitur 
'■  nt  adoralur  in  parietibuB  depingatur."  The  Grtek  Church 
•UuwB  paiutuigs,  but  anathematizes  the  Blstnea. 
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and  magistrates,  to  watch  particularly,  in  order  to 
seize  for  the  Church's  benefit  whatever  is  offered 
in  idolatry.  And  if  they  neglect  to  search  out 
ftud  punish,  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  theii 
office,  and  to  abide  in  a  state  of  penitence  for  a 
year ;  and  then  only  to  be  reinstated  at  the  king's 
pleasure:  so  that  the  king  may,  like  Fhinehas, 
zealously  cleanse  the  people  Irom  the  wrath  of 
God.  And  whosoever  shall  impede  the  course  of 
this  law,  let  him  be  anathema  before  the  indivi- 
Bible  Trinity.  If  a  noble,  he  shall  pay  three 
pounds  of  gold  to  the  sacred  treasury;  or  i 
inferior  person,  he  shall  be  shamelidly  stripped, 
and  receive  one  hundred  lashes ;  half  of  his  pro- 
perty being  given  to  the  sacred  treasury." 

Similar  paganish  customs  to  those  here  ens' 
merated  are  likewise  condemned  in  Elvira,  and 
Toledo  III.,  as  burning  tapers,  women  watching  is 
burial-places,  funeral  cries,  and  beating  the  breasts. 
For  Goths  though  they  were,  they  knew  that  these 
were  part  and  parcel  of  idolatry,  and  refused  to 
act  with  the  Roman  Church  in  adopting  the  same 
practices,  imperceptibly  and  adroitly,  under  Chris- 
tian names.  Yet,  pictures  and  statues  did  creep 
into  churches ;  the  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary',  if  not  sanctioned  in  form,  was  tolerated; 
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id  these,  together  with  the  deified  wafer  in  the 
ass ',  were  scandals  sufBcient  to  repel  the  Jews 
fcom  all  approach  to  the  Nazarene  faith.  It  was 
lie  in  life  to  take  a  Jewish  child  at  seven  years 
Ld  in  training  for  Christianity;  long  before  that 
ge,  he  had  learned  to  repeat  the  watchword  of 
is  people,  "  Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  ,God 
1  One !"  and  to  cherish  the  Rabbinical  dogs^a 
Ittached  to  it,  till  the  last  faltering  gasp  in  death : 
contingency  of  martyrdom,  no  more  or  less 
common  death,  to  exempt  him  from  the  duty 
of  reciting  this  verse '  with  the  latest  breath. 
&&d  ^hile  recoiling  from  a  perusal  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scripture,  to  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
they  might  have  yielded  a  dispassionate  attention, 
tiie  persecutions  which  ensued  might  indeed  exas- 
|ier&te  that  people  against  the  violence,  but  could 
never  induce  them  to  believe,  that  a  doctrine 
•tteuded  with  such  eifects,  could  be  the  truth  of 
God. 

In  a  political  view,  the  treatment  of  these  He- 
lirew  Spaniards  was  most  unwise.  The  Goths 
fclt  the  value  of  their  talents  at  home,  and  of  their 
extended  connexions  in  merchandize;  yet  they 
'Crippled  their  exertions  to  the  verge  of  extinction, 
deprived  them  of  legal  protection,  seized  their 
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praptttr,  and,  finaOr,  reduced  them  to  a  state  in 
which  the  acquisitioQ  of  property  was  impossible. 
Tbt  Jem  experted  no  more  than  an  immunity 
bum  injnrT,  biit  this  was  never  granted. 

Again,  the  clerical  rulers  of  the  land  (and,  it 
may  be  added,  Christendom  in  general,  through 
mtaaj  ages)  vrere  not  aware  of  the  criminalitj', 
acoomUDg  to  the  Bible,  of  mal-treating  the  people 
IsneL  It  is  wrong  to  do  injury  to  any  nation. 
It  is  wrong  to  persecute  any  religion.  It  was  a 
heinous  sin  in  the  ancient  nations  to  effect  tbote 
calamities  which  God  denounced  against  bis  peo- 
ple ;  for  the  penalty  was  not  only  inilicted  by 
reprobate  agents,  but  that  very  act  was  an  accu- 
mulation of  their  guilt,  and  deeply  avenged,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Isa.  x.  12,  13.  xvii.  14.  and  xxix. 
7,  8,,  It  was,  and  is,  a  crime  to  rejoice  at  the 
depression  of  Israel,  as  in  Ezek.  xxv. ;  Obadiah, 
10 — 15 ;  and  Micah,  iv.  11.  And  it  is  at  all 
times  a  perilous  error  in  any  populace  or  ruling 
power  to  imagine,  that  they  are  either  commis- 
sioned or  at  liberty  to  oppress  the  Jews  during 
theirpenal  exile.  "Their  adversaries  said.  We  offend 
not,  because  they  have  sinned  against  the  Lord, 
the  habitation  of  Justice,  even  the  hope  of  their 
fathers'."     Whereas   the  written  word  declare!) 
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that  "  AH  that  devour  him  shall  offend,  evil  shall   ' 
come    upon   them';"    and,   "  All    that    devour 
thee  shall  be  devoured '."     "  For  it  ia  the  dearly 
beloved  of  my  soul"  that  is  given  "  into  the  hand 
of  her  enemies '." 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  a  stubhom  and 
unrighteous  people  should  presume  to  boast,  we 
are  also  assured,  "  I  have  wrought  with  you  for 
my  name's  sake,  not  according  to  your  wicked  , 
ways,  nor  according  to  your  corrupt  doings,  O 
ye  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord'."  Nay,  that  1 
the  vineyard  in  its  best  estate,  when  rich  with 
clustering  iruit,  has  a  timber  more  worthless  than 
any  other  tree ',  and  has  no  intrinsic  merit ;  much 
leas  is  there  occasion  of  pride  when  the  wrath  of. 
heaven  is  manifestly  shown. 


'  Jer.  u.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


MOBAMVBDAX  INVASION — TOLERATION  OF  ALIi 
RELIGIONS — 8ERKNC8  THE  FALSE  MESSIAH:— 
GBNBRAI.    BEUARKS, 

In  the  year  a.d,  71(^  of  tJie  era  of  Ca;sar  748, 
of  the  Hegira  88,  and  of  Jewish  reckoning  4470^ 
the  Mohammedans  under  Taric  entered  Spain, 
near  Gibraltar,  overthrew  the  whole  royal  forces 
in  one  battle  at  Xeres,  and  speedily  took  the 
metropolis  Toledo,  as  well  as  Setille,  Cordova, 
and  Granada.  Muza,  his  superior  in  command, 
followed  with  another  army  from  AiKca,  gained 
Merida,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  Zaragoza. 
Thence  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  he  captured  Nar- 
bonne,  where  he  found  immense  booty ;  and,  en- 
couraged by  success,  proclaimed  his  fiiture  in- 
tention to  subject  the  whole  of  Europe  to  the  faith 
of  his  prophet. 

Theodomir,  a  Gothic  general  in  Murcia,  having 
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jhelcl  out  for  a  time,  aurrenderetl  at  length  upon 
jionourable  conditions.  The  rest  of  the  Gothic 
xhiefs  retreated  to  the  mountains  of  Astimas, 
iwhere,  in  the  vale  of  Cangas,  they  elected  Pelayo, 
jm  cousin  of  the  late  king,  to  be  their  leader  and 
jpionarch :  appointing  a  cavern  called  Covadonga, 
jin  that  valley,  for  their  depSt  of  stores  and  arms. 
iFrom  this  spot,  the  decisive  stance  of  Spanish 
independence  and  Christianity,  they  advanced,  as 
lit  were,  inch  by  inch,  for  774  years,  till,  after 
;8,700  battles,  the  entire  territory  of  the  Penin- 
isnla  was  reclaimed  to  Christendom '. 
,  The  chronicler  of  the  13th  century,  himself 
'ft  warrior,  the  archbishop  Roderic  Ximenes  of 
Toledo,  affirms  that  his  city  was  thrown  open  to 
the  invaders  by  the  Jews,  who,  having  given  no 
assistance  in  the  contest  on  the  plain,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  from  the  battlements  the  defeat  of 
the  Christians,  hasted  to  open  the  gates,  as  their 
brethren  had  already  done  at  Cordova  and  Gra- 
nada. This  account,  though  not  probable  in  all 
^  its  parts, — because,  had  this  manoeuvre  been  exe- 
i  outed  at  one  place,  it  would  have  been  foreseen 
]  in  the  remaining  cities, — is  far  more  credible  than 
the   relation   made  by  Don  Lucas  of  Tuy,  that 
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'*  the  Christians,  after  enduring  a  siege  of  some 
tsonthe.  walked  out  in  the  usual  procession  on 
Palm-Sunday  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Leocadia  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  royal  city  ',  to  hear  the  word, 
in  reverence  to  so  great  a  solemnity:  but  the 
Jews  giving  a  treacheroua  signal  to  the  Saracens, 
threw  open  the  gates,  and  the  Toledans  being 
without  the  walls,  were  thus  devoured  by  the 
sword."  Sandoval  records ' :  "It  is  said  that 
the  Moors,  through  treachery  of  the  Jews,  gained 
possession  of  the  first  wall ;  [two  others  remained, 
but]  the  Christians  of  Toledo,  seeing  thems^ves 
thus  far  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  betook 
tbemselves  to  surrender  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  obtain." 

These  three  accouotB  have  only  one  point  of 
agreement ;  but  whether  the  Jews  had  any  share, 
or  had  not  (as  they  themselves  affirm),  it  seems 
that  the  citizens  were  utterly  dispirited  by  the 
loss  of  their  king  and  nobles,  with  the  principal 
towns,  when  they  thus  gave  up  their  metropolis, 
strongly  fortified  on  a  rock,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  Tagua.     The  conditions  granted, 
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1.  All  who  chose  to  depart,  might  do  so,  with 
heir  goods,  in  perfect  safety. 

2.  Those  who  preferred  to  remain,  were  to  have 
l^freedom  of  religion  secured.  The  Christians 
lireceived  seven  of  their  churches,  but  no  new  ones 
were  to  be  erected.  The  rest  were  perverted  into 
{mosques, 

[i  3.  The  taxation  was  to  continue  the  same  as 
mder  the  Gothic  reigns, 

4.  The  Christians  and  Jews  were  to  have  justice 
bspensed  by  their  own  magistrates,  under  their 
tiimjaws, 

I  Mariana  informs  us,  respecting  Cordova,  that 
*  the  Moors  at  the  conquest  had  granted  full 
Jiherty  to  the  Christian  religion;  and  that, 
!«Bpecially  in  that  city,  were  to  be  seen  publicly 
4he  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  in  their  several 
habits.  Within  the  walls  were  monasteries  of 
':Acisclus  the  martyr,  St.  Zoylus,  and  Sts.  Faustus, 
Januarius,  and  Martial;  besides  churches  of  St. 
r'Cyprian,  St.  Gines,  and  Sta,  Olalla ;  beyond  the 
>>irallfi  were  eight  monasteries,"  He  adds,  that  the 
Mella  were  rvtig  for  divine  service,  they  hved  by 
.fiieir  own  laws,  and  the  counts  were  allowed 
■their  titles  and  dignities,  only  it  was  forbidden 
to  blaspheme  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  or  to  enter 
the  mosques ;  "  and  this  was  a  very  endurable 
land  of  subjection."     Such  a  state  of  things  he 
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dcaoribes  at  '^■^■"g  geneiaUy,  almost  a  centoiy  ] 
nd  a  half  later'. 

The  chrooicle  of  archbishop  Roderic  states, 
tkM  the  Moorish  graeFal  garrUoned  the  cities  of 
Tiakdo,  Cordora,  Se^-Ole,  Beia,  &c  with  Jews  and 
Anbi  equally,  while  his  aimy  proceeded  to  over- 
nm  the  country. 

Abdaluais,  BOO  of  Muza,  entered  that  part  of 
Spain  now  railed  Portugal,  with  a  third  anny, 
where  he  gained  abundant  spoils ;  and,  as  long  as 
this  source  of  wealth  invited  the  strangers  in  one 
direction,  and  France  in  another,  they  cared  little 
to  disturb  the  insurants  of  Asturias :  who  had, 
howei-er,  soon  captured  Oviedo,  and  extended  their 
kingdom  over  the  rugged  districts  of  Bisc^j 
Guipuzooa,  and  Alava. 

Towards  the  iiast,  it  is  said  that  they  peoe- 
rated  as  far  as  Toulouse  and  Lyons;  but  they 
*  nei-er  entered  Toulouse,  although  the  Jews  in 
that  city  were  for  ages  afterwards  amerced  in  an 
annual  fine  of  thirteen  pounds  of  pure  wax,  and 
buffetted  on  the  face  at  a  church-door,  three 
times  a  year,  for  having  betrayed  the  place  to 
the  Mohammedans.  Still,  repeated  inroads  were 
made  into  France  (which  they  denominated 
Afranc),  imtO,  in  733,  they  were  met  at  Poictiers 
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by  Charles  Martel,  and  by  him  were  finally  driven 
to  the  shelter  of  the  Pyrenees, 

The  Peninsula  was  divided  into — 1.  Andalucia; 
2.  Tolaitola;  3.  Merida;  4.  Saracosta;  besides 
their  small  province  in  France.  The  governors  of 
the  -whole  conquest  were  styled  emirs,  and  were 
subject,  at  first  to  the  cahphs  of  Damascus,  and 
afterwards  to  the  caliphs  of  Egypt.  Cordova  was 
the  capital. 

During  the  confusion  of  these  times,  an  am- 
bitions  Jew,  named  Serenus,  set  himself  up  for 
the  Messiah,  and  urged  his  people  to  follow  him 
to  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  estabUsh  a  kingdom 
free  from  both  Goths  and  Arabs :  probably  cal- 
culating that  the  latter,  by  extending  their  force 
to  the  extreme  West,  had  proportion  ably  weakened 
their  dominion  in  Asia;  and  that  the  Koman 
empire,  by  which  Israel  had  been  dispersed,  was 
long  ago  demolished.  Numbers  flocked  to  his 
standard,  with  all  the  giddiness  of  recent  freedom; 
and  abandoned  their  possessions  in  Spain,  which 
were  so  considerable,  as  to  merit  the  interference 
of  the  emir  Ambiza  for  appropriating  them  as  he 
thought  fit.  What  became  of  the  enterprize,  is 
unknown '. 

Occasional  tyranny  in  ruling,  and  frequent 
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dissensions,  reduced  considerably  the  general 
population ;  and  fur  a  remedy,  the  emirs  called 
over  frora  Africa  and  Syria  large  numbers  of  agri- 
culturists, whom  they  located  in  districts  as  nearly 
as  iKiBsible  resembling  their  native  homes  t  those 
from  Damascus  in  the  lovely  Vega  of  Granada; 
and  those  frora  Palestine  in  the  lands  of  Medina 
Sidonia ;  and  so  of  others '. 

The  emirs  appear  to  have  proved  good  and 
evil  governors,  in  nearly  an  alternate  succesBton, 
until  the  period  when  the  Omeiad  caliphs  of 
Damascus  were  cut  off  by  the  Abbassides ;  and 
Spain  being  also  in  an  unsettled  condition,  a 
council  of  elders  (sheikhs)  assembled  in  a.d.  755 
(Hegira  133),  and  proclaiming  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Orientals,  elected  the  young 
Abderrahman,  sole  survivor  of  the  Omeiads,  to  be 
their  own  caliph  of  the  West! 

Amid  these  convulsions  of  forty-five  years,  it 
may  be  believed  that  the  previous  literature  of 
Spain,  such  as  it  was,  must  have  suffered  losBi 
the  monastic  libraries  were,  of  course,  broken  up, 
and  in  many  ways  injured;  and  the  Arabic 
language  was  accepted  with  such  surprising 
rapidity  by  the  southern  Christians,  that,  in  734^ 
John,   bishop   of  Seville,  found   it   necessary  ta 
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ranslate  the  Bible  into  their  favourite  tongue. 
lut  as  the  monks  identify  Latin  with  learning, 
hey  naturally  lament  this  unchristian  change, 
bd  enumerate  but  "  few  stars  in  the  darkness  of 
hat  niglit ',"  the  brightest  of  these  being  Julian 
he  deacon  at  Toledo,  a  Greek  by  birth. 

In  736,  the  emir  Ocba  had  founded  schools  for 
ds  own  people,  and  encouraged  those  of  the  Jews 
ud  Christians. 

To  the  latter  population  the  Arabian  conquest 
\as  ever  been  a  theme  of  melancholy  reflection. 
Mariana  regards  it  as  a  visitation  upon  the  iniqui- 
^softhe  Gothic  kings,  and  people  in  general.  St. 
P.  Ximenes  declares  that  the  archangel  Michael 
lud  previously  denounced  the  calamity'.  San- 
loval '  relates,  that  the  intelligence  of  this  invasion 
(ras  first  published  in  Rome  by  a  daemon,  during 
his  exorcism  from  a  young  girl,  daughter  of  a 
holy  bishop :  on  the  application  of  the  rebcs  of 
Bt.  Anastasius,  the  unclean  spu-it  came  out  of 
her,  but  shouted  for  joy  at  the  carnage  he  had 
just  witnessed  in  Spain.  And  the  chronicle* 
Bompiled  long  afterwards,  by  order  of  Alonso  the 
Irise,  breaks  away  from  its  dry  narrative  at  this 
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ieveot,  into  a  wild  lament,  representing  the  ver^  I 
uith  as  opening  her  mouth,  and  saying,  "Ml 
ve  who  [laSH  by  the  way,  stay  and  see,  if  then  I 
be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.     O  that  my  I 
head  were  waters,  and  ray  eyes  fountains  of  teais, 
that  I  might  weep  and  lament  the  death  of  ray  ' 
iards ;   the  misery  and  terror  of  my  Goths," 
It  was  a  strange    Providence  which    thus  re- 
lited  the  West  with  the  East,  after  so  long  a 
cessation  of  famihar  intercourse ;  and  to  the  Jew 
the  deliverance  was  inestimable.     He  was  at  once 
set  on   an  equality  with   his   ancient  oppressor, 
having  full  hcense  to  pursue  his  own  occupations, 
nith  the  franchise  of  the  Mediterranean  insured 
to  him  by  the  Mohammedan  conquests.   Thus  the 
interchange,  through  Jewish  hands,  of  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  produce,  for  that  of  Spain  and  Mauri- 
tania, became   rapidly  more  extensive  than  any 
previous  age  had  witnessed. 

But,  above  all,  his  religion  was  protected.  The 
synagogues  bad  their  trumpets  blown  at  the  new 
year,  mingling  gratitude  for  present  good,  with 
hope  of  a  prospective  restoration,  as  they  sang, 
*'  Our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  O  sound 
the  great  trumpet  for  our  freedom,  and  lift  up 
thine  ensign  to  collect  our  captivity,  so  that 
we  may  altogether  be  speedily  gathered  from 
the    four  comers   of    the   earth   unto  our   own 
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"  The  oral  law  was  no  longer  proscribed ; 
ihe  children  were  circumcised  with  rejoicing;  the 
abbatha  were  sanctified;  and  each  household 
juld  celebrate  its  annual  banquet  of  liberty  at 
le  Passover.  There  was,  moreover,  that  high 
ijoymeut  which  is  contained  in  the  release  from 
iissembling,  and  from  the  vicious  tendency  of  self- 
lepreciation '. 

In  an  evangebcal  view  of  the  Israelites,  the  new 
order  of  things  made  no  great  advantage  or  loss 
the  cause  of  true  conversion.  There  is,  indeed, 
but  one  way  of  salvation,  and  that  single  path 
HB  found  neither  in  the  Talmud  nor  the  Koran: 
minting  also  that  the  Jew  would  now  leam  to 
j  dissociate  the  accident  of  outward  authority  irom 
1  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  its  recommen- 
dation to  his  notice  would  be  lowered ;  yet,  when 
We  reflect  on  one  side  how  hateful  in  the  sight 
tof  God  the  compulsory  christenings  of  past  times 
I  must  have  been ;  how  rankling,  and  therefore  un- 
j  profitable,  was  that  merely  nominal  belief  in 
t  Christ ;  how  many  errors  had  even  then  become 
incorporated  with  Christianity ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  that  Christians  were  still  to  be  found  in 
>  every  city ;  that  crucifixes  and  Latin  gospels  were 
l' 
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still  in  their  churches,  as  of  old ;  and  that,  by  the 
removal  of  prior  animosities,  the  mind  wouU 
have  become  more  free  to  embrace  or  avoid  what 
it  perceived  to  be  truth  or  error  (so  far  as  their 
national  prejudices  would  suffer  the  investigation); 
it  may  admit  of  doubt,  whether  a  less  number 
of  Jews  than  before  were  at  this  time,  or  likely 
to  become,  in  a  salvable  condition,  through  the 
only  Redeemer. 


CHAPTER  xrr. 


CALIPHATE,  ^EPIBTLE     OF     BAK 

HHA8DAI K.    MOSES    IN    SLAVERY JEWISH 

INFLUENCE COUNCIL    OP    LEON SPANISH 

LITERATURE MOZARABIC    CHRISTIANS. 

Wb  now  enter  upon  the  bright  period  of  the 
Bpwish  caliphate,  when  the  cities  were  adorned 
nthricher  edifices,  by  the  encouragement  given  Hi 
Wa  and  sciences,  and  the  landscapes  embellished 
*ith  towering  palm-trees. 

How  strangely  must  have  sounded  there  the 
Muezzin's  tuneful  call  to  prayer  in  the  tongue 
of  the  Ishmaelite !  "  There  is  no  God  but  God, 
*iid  Mohammed  is  His  prophet,"  that  solemn 
admixture  of  purest  truth  with  a  lie.  And  what 
>  Marvellous  vision  is  the  whole  Arabic  episode 
of  tlie  peninsular  history  for  the  mind  to  muse 
upon,  after  it  is  passed  away !  Is  it  true  that 
tile  very  roads,  bridges,  milla,  houses,  and  even 
''^  existing  decoration  of  apartments,  (as  may  be 
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seen  in  Valencia  and  other  southern  cities  *,)  weie 
once  possessed  by  Orientals^  speaking  the  nobk 
lan^age  which  for  twenty-five  centuries  had 
been  peculiar  to  a  remote  and  burning  desert, 
until  the  bounds  were  overpassed,  and  the  inun- 
dation traversing  the  breadth  of  Africa  had  settled 
there?  Were  dervises,  fakirs,  harems,  turbans, 
and  camels,  at  any  time  familiar  objects  on  a  Latin 
territory  ?  The  Christians  few  and  struggling  on 
the  hills?  and  the  Israelite,  in  his  silks  and 
jewels,  walking  confidently  abroad  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  curved  sabre  from  Damas- 
cus ?  Yet  all  this  is  certain :  there  are  still  in- 
scriptions upon  the  walls,  gilding  upon  palace 
chambers,  and  rolls  of  Eastern  learning  in  the 
libraries,  to  tell  that  such  events  have  been.  Foun- 
tains and  cedars  yet  remain,  which  have  them- 
selves yielded  refreshing  coolness  to  the  Arab  and 
the  Hebrew. 

The  arrival  of  Abderrahhman  was  followed  by  a 
course  of  prosperity  till  then  unknown,  and  poli- 
tical operations  were  conducted  on  a  larger  scale. 
Each  province  had  now  its  emir,  and  the  practice 
was  now  commenced,  which  for  ages  they  main- 
tained, that  eveiy  caliph  should,  at  least  once  in 
his   reign,  make  an  aggressive  campaign  (called 

1  Inglis's  Spain  in  1830.     Vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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lb)  into  Christendom,  and  this  was  usually 
into  France :  but,  their  attention  being 
time  drawn  towards  the  North,  they  there 
led  so  many  battles  in  quick  succession,  that, 
not  their  efforts  become  suddenly  relaxed 
through  the  temptation  of  the  Portuguese  vicinity, 
the  Christian  cause  in  the  Peninsula  must  have 
Ken  annihilated.  In  995,  they  burned  the  church 
tf  the  national  patron  saint  in  Santiago,  and,  carry- 
bg  off  its  bells,  used  them  for  lamps  in  the  new 
Ind  gorgeous  mosque  of  Cordova.  The  Chris- 
lians,  as  they  recovered  their  ground  and  extended 
ieir  acquisitions,  parcelled  out  their  land  into 
■petty  chieftaincies,  which  harassed  each  other  by 
mutual  warfare.  The  natural  result  was,  a  depra- 
vity of  manners,  shown  among  other  modes  by 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  their  prisoners.  The 
Arabs  reproach  them  with  personal  filthiness. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  caliphs,  the 
[  ChristiaDS  of  Cordova  bore  but  impatiently  their 
'easy  subjection.  Complaining  of  new  burdens 
'  of  taxation,  they  proceeded  to  curse  Mohammed, 
and  all  the  other  Arabs.  Many  lives  were  lost, 
and  so  unnecessarily,  that  a  council  of  bishops, 
,  trhich  the  caliph  summoned  to  consider  the  trans- 
actions, gave  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Christians 
[[•were  to  be  blamed,  and  that  the  deaths  thus  wil- 
■fiilly  incurred,  were  rather  suicides  than  martyr- 
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doms,  A  decision  which  affords  great  griefl 
Mariana,  though  he  honestly  confesses,  that  f 
usual  tokens  of  sanctity  were  wanting  to  1 
corpses  of  the  slain ;  such  as  the  shed<ling  n 
celestial  fragrance,  and  the  performance  of  n 
racles. 

The  scenery  and  population  of  Spain  must  »t  | 
this  time  have  been  intensely  Asiatic;  and,  as  I 
accessories  to  the  general  features,  we  read  of  a 
large  flight  of  locusts,  which,  in  852,  did  incalcu- 
lable mischief;  and  Arabian  tribes  wandering 
with  tents  and  Qocks,  as  in  their  own  peninsula; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
South,  two-thirds  of  Spain  consists  of  rocks  and 
sandy  plains;  the  Castilles  are  still  destitute  of 
trees. 

In  the  reign  of  Abderrahhman  the  second,  (the 
third  caliph,)  liis  confidential  minister,  or  Hag^, 
was  the  Jew  Hhasdai  bar  Isaac,  renowned  among 
his  people  for  the  epistle  which  he  wrote  from 
that  court  to  Joseph,  king  of  Cozar,  a  nation  boi^ 
dering  on  the  Caspian  Sea ' :  describing  the  con- 

'  This  kingdnm  coDHiBtDil  of  a  promiscuouH  colnny  of  all  lutioiia 
and  croeda,  united  fop  the  advantage  of  commerce.  For  about  a 
century  and  a  hnlf,  beginiiLiig  at  a.d.  JiO,  the  monareUa  werr 
Jews,  as  Here  the  majoritj-  of  the  pajmliitioD  at  a  hjter  period. 
The  fact  of  Biich  a  people's  exiHtence  haa  been  treated  as  a  men 
fublc,  hut  it  IB  "  eatlsfactoril;  eatablialied  by  Dea  Guigues,  and 
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litioD  of  the  Hebrews  in  Spain,  and  inquiring  into 
that  of  his  Jewish  subjects.  The  author  had  long 
beard  of  the  Cozarim,  without  finding  any  means  of 
Bommunication  thither,  until,  from  the  Spanish 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  he  learned  that  some 
of  this  people  were  fi-equently  seen  there,  in  the 
bazaars,  with  fijrs  for  sale.  Bar  Hhasdai  des- 
patched an  envoy  to  the  East  with  this  epistle, 
who,  however,  returned  after  six  months'  residence 
and  inquiry  in  Constantinople,  without  meeting 
with  any  of  the  Cozarim,  and  reporting  that  the 
'difficulties  of  proceeding  to  their  tdngdom  were 
absolutely  insurmountable.  At  length,  it  was 
jransmitted  by  means  of  two  ambassadors  from 
some  Asiatic  people  called  Gablim,  who  had  arrived 
at  Cordova.  The  epistle  commences  with  "  J,  Bar 
Hhasdai,  ben  Isaac,  ben  Ezra,  one  of  the  dispersed 
of  Jerusalem,  dwelling  in  Spain,  &c.  Be  it  known 
to  the  king,  that  the  name  of  the  land  we  inhabit 
is,  in  the  holy  language,  Sepharad,  but  in  that  o 
the  Ishmaelit^s,  Al-Andalus;  the  name  of  the 
capital  city  is  Cortoba."  Rabbinical  writers  of 
later  date,  have  fiimished  the  answer  of  king 
Joseph  from  their  own  imagination ;  and  in  the 
twelilh  century,  R.  Judah,  the  Levite,  published 
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in  Arabic,  ander  the  title  of  Cozari,  &  copii 
coDver«8tioDal    discussioD   of   all    the  points! 
Jewish  theology,  as  contrasted  with  Gentile  { 
losophy.     The  idea  waa  derived  from  this  orij 
tetter. 

K.  Bar  Hhasdsi  was,  on  one  occasion,  reqm 
by  the  cahph  to  hold  a  conversation  with  t 
ambassadors  who  had  arrived  from  the  baiiks  o 
Germany,  previous  to  their  reception  at  court; 
in  the  course  of  which,  he  gave  the  strangers  , 
some  useful  hiuts  on  the  peculiar  customs  and 
relig;ion  of  the  country,  and  advice  respecting 
their  object  in  coming '. 

It  was  soon  after  this  time,  that,  one  sabbath- 
day,  in  the  chief  synagogue  of  Cordova,  R,  Nathan, 
the  ruler,  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  profound 
Talmudical  knowledge  evinced  by  a  poor  slave  in 
sackcloth,  who  had  entered  for  worship  in  com- 
pany with  his  son,  and  had  found  some  occasion 
of  addressing  the  congregation,  that  he  abdicated 
his  ch^,  and  requested  to  sit  humbly  at  the  feet 
of  the  slave  for  instruction.  Upon  inquiry,  the 
stranger  was  found  to  be  a  celebrated  teacher 
li-ora  Babylon,  named  Moses,  who,  with  his  son 
Enoch,  had  been  taken  on  the  sea  by  pirates,  i 
brought   into   Spain  for  sale.     The  congregt 
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rere  happy  to  redeem  them,  and  to  instal  the 
dder  of  the  two  as  their  ruler. 

In  hia  old  age  R.  Moses  desired  to  return  into 
h^ffla,  but  the  cahph  Al-Hhakem  refused  hia  per- 
Qoission ;  for  he  rejoiced  that  his  Hebrew  subjects 
had  now  no  necessity  for  repairing  to  Babylon 
for  instruction  '.     Great  jealousy,  however,  existed 
an    the   part  of  R.   Joseph   Berabbi,  who    was 
engaged   in  translating  the  Talmud   into  Arabic 
for  the  caliph's  Ubrary :  for,  upon  the  succession  of 
■R.  Enoch  to  his  father  in  the  rule  of  the  synagogue, 
his  violent  enmity  procured  his  excommunication,    I 
and  the  epithet  Satafias,     Upon  this,  he  retired 
towards  Babylon ;  but  the  chief  Jewish  authority    , 
there  forbade    his  approach.     Berabbi,  therefore,    ■ 
withdrew  to   Damascus,  where  he   died  excom-   I 
municate,  and  as  such  a  stone  was  laid  upon  hia 

ffin. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  R.  Joseph  ■ 
ben  Isaac  Israeli  was  an  eminent  physician ;  and  ' 
two  works   still  extant    are    attributed  to    liim. 
Through  him  and  Bar  Hhasdai  the  Jews  g^ed 
great  influence  in  the  courts  of  the  caliphs. 

n  commerce  they  promoted  the  general  welfare   i 
not  only  by  Eastern  traffic,  but  also  as  carried  on 
with   the   rich   province  of  Almagreb  in  Africa, 

'  "  Branch  of  Diivid." 
u4 
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extending  from  the  Mediterranean  southwards  to 
the  point  opposite  the  Canary  islands.  In  tMa 
territory,  which  belonged  to  Spmn,  were  numer- 
ous Israelite  residents.  The  products  were  fiirs, 
plumes,  and  ivory  from  the  interior  country,  gold- 
dust  from  the  rivers,  coral  and  amber  from  the 
sea ;  the  land  abounded  in  com,  cattle,  and  horses;  ' 
its  soldiers  were  valiant,  and  husbandmen  labo- 
rious ;  the  capital  was  Fez. 

In  the  Christian  states,  too,  the  Jews  were  highly 
prized,  since  they  could  best  supply  the  sinews  of 
war.  Dr.  Aldrete  is  so  much  shocked  at  the  fol- 
lowing assertion  of  Paul  of  Burgos ',  that,  in  his 
book  on  "Varias  antiguedades,"  he  does  not  ven.-' 
ture  to  quote  it  in  the  vernacular  Spanish  (Ro- 
mance), but  preserves  its  original  Latin:  "They 
(the  Jews)  obtained  great  offices  in  the  houses  of 
kings  and  nobles ;  on  which  account  all  the  sub- 
jects, though  faithful  (Christians),  held  them  io- 
reverence  and  fear,  which  was  a  cause  of  no  small 
scandal  and  spiritual  daoiger  to  the  simple — for* 
such  might  be  easily  seduced  into  the  errors  of 
their  rulers.  The  unbelieving  Jews  took  occasion 
from  this  to  persist  in  their  errors,  and  declare 
that  the  prediction  of  Jacob,  which  says  that  'the 
sceptre  shall   not   depart  from  Judah,  &c.,'  waa 

'  De  Serutin.  Script,  part  ii.  d.  6.  c.  10. 
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herein  verified,  that  the  Jews  in  Spain  actually 
held  its  dominion  and  government  in  the  manner 
aforesaid." 

Perhaps  Paul  of  Burgos  exaggerated  a  little ;  for, 
although  a  converted  Jew,  he  lived  400  years  after 
the  caliphate.  But  the  following  decree  of  the 
council  of  Leon,  a.d.  1012,  can  be  depended 
on,  as  showing  indirectly  the  respect  in  which 
they  were  now  held  even  in  the  Catholic  North, 
The  language  is  a  miserable  middle  Latin,  and 
-abounds  in  Arabic  terms  and  idiom. 

"  Whosoever    hath    a    cottage    in    the    field    of 
a.i)other  man,  without  possessing  a  horse  or  an  ass, 
let  him  give  once  a  yeaj  to  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
ten  Tvheaten  loaves,  and  half  a  measure  (cannate- 
Isim)  of  wine,  and  one  good  haunch  (unum  lum- 
l»um  bonuni),  and  then  he  may  have  any  master 
^vhatever;  the  other  may  not  sell  liis  cottage,  nor 
«xact  his   labour   by  compulsion.     But  if  he  be 
■willing  on   his   own  account  to  sell  his  cottage, 
liis  labour  shall  be  valued  by  Iwo  Christians  and 
two  Jews ;  and  if  the  proprietor  of  the  land  con- 
sent to  give  the  price  thus  fixed,  let  him  gi\e  it, 
with  the  alvoroch ';  but  if  not,  let  the  owner  of 
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the    labour    sell   his  labour  to  whomsoever  he 
will  \ '' 

This  is  merely  cited  to  show  the  equality  of 
the  Christian  and  the  Jew  recognized  by  the 
episcopal  council  in  matters  of  general  business, 
or  rather  the  superior  consideration  of  the  latter, 
from  being  mentioned  at  all  by  such  authority. 
We  may  also  remark  the  difference  in  tone  from 
the  old  Toledan  councils. 

Jewish  learning  was  now  pursued  with  eager- 
ness ;  the  usual  result  of  peace  and  a  competence 
of  wealth : 

''  For  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  waters,  and  beneath  clear  skies  '.'* 

It  has  since  been  made  a  matter  of  boasting, 
that  under  the  caliphate  there  was  not  one  Jewish 
family  in  Spain  without  a  copy  of  the  law,  and 
all  could  read  it.  They  attained  to  particular 
eminence  in  the  colleges  of  Cordova,  Toledo, 
Seville,  and  Granada,  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
fessors of  Cordova  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"  Sapientissimi,^^  by  the  common  vote  of  Europe\ 

*  Does  not  this  enactment  serve,  among  innumerable  other  facts, 
to  prove  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  not  personal  slavery,  but 
the  tenants',  or  serfs',  duty  of  labour,  which  was  attached  to  the 
land,  and  bought  or  sold  ? 

2  Cowper. 

3  "  Biblioteca  Espafiola." 
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(The  "  Branch  of  David"  afBnns  of  the  tenth  cen- 
itury,  that  "  every  day  rode  out  of  Cordova  700 
linen  of  Israel,  in  700  chariots,  all  arrayed  in  royal 
Japparel,  and  crowned  with  tiaras,  after  the  cus- 
lom  of  the  Hagarene  (Mohammedan)  nobles." 
ffiut  this  statement  was  made  five  centuries  after 
ihe  time  alluded  to,  and  must  aurely  require  some 
Ipruning  before  it  can  be  accredited  5  but  "  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  Jewish 
Btudents  was  immense,  and  the  state  of  learning 
as  honourable  to  the  benevolent  and  tolerant  spirit 
jpf  the  protecting  Mohammedans  as  to  the  in- 
l^ustry,  penetration,  and  acquirements  of  the  pro- 
tected Jews '. 

Among  the  Arabs,  evening  meetings  were  held 
in  rose-gardens,  beside  the  foimtains ;  warriors 
became  poets ;  youths  harangued  for  prizes ;  and 
a.t  Seville  the  female  sex  had  a  college  where  many 
B  name  acquired  celebrity.  There  was  Moyna,  the 
female  secretary  of  Abderrahhmau ;  Ayesha,  who 
excelled  in  caUigraphy  for  her  own  and  the  cabph's 
libraries  ;  Redhiya,  the  favourite  of  Al-Hhakemi 
«nd  Waladata,  the  daughter  of  the  last  caliph, 
some  of  whose  delightful  verses  are  still  pre- 
served '. 
I     The  cahphs  themselves  were  frequently  poets : 

^^^^  '  "  Retrospective  Review,"  iii.  308. 

^^^^^L         '  Cui'lj'le's  Trarjalntliins  fiiini  tbc  Arabic. 
^^H  II  6 
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the  fint,  on  his  settlement  at 
Covdon,  procured  some  palms  from  Asia,  and 
addreaaed  paihetic  verses  to  the  one  planted  in 
his  pdace-garden.  The  next  caliph,  Moham' 
med,  wrote  s  tender  poem  on  leaving  his  favourite 
wift  ibr  the  wars.  Hhakam  was  a  poet,  and 
despised  astrologv ;  and  Abdallah  composed  an 
degf  on  his  mother's  death.  Besides  these,  Al- 
Hhakem  kept  agenU  travelling  through  Asia  to 
I'oUect  books,  and  nmntained  several  copyista 
emptoved  in  the  great  hbraiy  at  Bagdad.  The 
rat^t^ue  of  his  Cordovese  Ubrary,  to  which  nil 
the  learued  had  access,  tilled  forty-four  volumes 
(if  fifty  fohos  each. 

Among  the  private  writings  of  Abderrahhman 
the  third,  discovered  after  his  death,  was  fowid 
this  celebrated  memorandum :  —  *•  I  have  now 
reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace, 
beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemieij, 
and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  honours, 
power  and  pleasures  have  waited  on  my  call ;  not 
does  any  earthly  blessing  seem  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  complete  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  1 
have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and 
perfect  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot, — 
they  amount  to  fourteen  ! — O  man,  place  not  thy 
confidence  in  this  present  world." 

summary  of  earthly  glory  will  be 
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appreciated  after  an  estimate  of  his  wealth  and 
acts.  The  royal  revenue  of  this  monarch  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  amounted  to  six  millions  sterling, 
probably  equalling  that  of  all  Europe  besides,  at 
Ihe  lime '.  He  built  the  palace  of  Azahra  near 
Cordova:  its  walls  were  lined  with  jasper,  its  4,300 
columns  were  of  jasper  and  marble ;  the  jasper 
fountain,  with  the  water  thrown  by  a  golden  swan, 
.  surmounted  by  a  dome,  from  which  hung 
the  wondrous  pearl  presented  by  the  Greek 
emperor.  In  the  pavilion  of  the  gardens  was 
S  fountain  of  quicksilver,  instead  of  water.  In 
the  gardens  were  baths  of  marble,  with  screens  of 
silk  and  gold  tissue,  surrounded  by  laurels  and 
myrtles '.  For  an  accompaniment  to  this  palace,  he 
founded  a  city,  with  a  mosque  to  rival  the  gor- 
geous one  of  Cordova.  Here  he  set  up  a  mint, 
whence  were  issued  the  first  caliphate  coins  of 
Spain ;  for  the  Arabs  had  till  then  used  the  cur- 
rency of  Damascus.  This  mint  was  conducted 
by  Jews,  for  several  centuries ;  not  only  because 
of  their  superior  workmanship,  but  also  in  con- 
sideration of  their  mercantile  facilities  of  circula- 
tion. It  was  to  this  caliph  that  Bar  Hhasdai  was 
the  Hagib. 

'  Carljic's  traneklious  from  t1ie  Arabic,  p.  133. 

'  Cardoime,  Uiistoire  dc  la  Dgniinudua  ilea  Ambes,  t,  i.p.  33' 
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'      Meanwhile,   the  Ctiristiims  residing  under  AlfcT 
Mohammedan  dominion  manifested  a  decidedpo-w 
tiuiity  for  the  Arabic  literature.  Alvaro  of  Cordon  m  ' 
complained  in  the  tenth  century  that  scarcely  OM  ■• 
Christian  in  a  tfaousandcould»Tite  a  letter  inLabD,  V 
but  that  they  applied  themselves  to  Hebrew  end  H 
Arabic  composition '.  He  himself  and  two  friendi  H 
were  able  to  compose  Latin  verses,  but  the  La^  I 
of  that  period  was  strangely  deteriorated.    Booki  ■ 
were  ao  scarce,  that  one  and  the  same  Bible,  with  I 
St.   Jerome's  Epistles   appended,  was  in  use  b;  1 
several    monasteries    alternately.      John    Gorz,  a  I 
monkish  envoy  from  Otho  of  Germany  to  Cor-   I 
dova,  about    a.d.  960,  reproached  the  Christian    1 
clergy  with  having  so  far  complied  with  Moham-    ] 
medan  prejudices,  as  to  practise  circumcision,  and 
to  abstain  from  wine  and  pork.     These  exeustd 
themselves  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  the  times 
under  Arab  constraint ;  that  their  fathers  had  done 
the  same ;    that  by  eating  with  the  Arabs  they 
gained  more  esteem  than  did  the  Jews ;  that  the 
Apostle  forbids  resistance  to  the  powers  that  be; 
that  this  was  a  temporary  condition  to  which  they 
were  reduced  for  their  sins ;  and  they  concluded 
by  entreating   the    embassy  to  desist  from  their 
proposed   attempt  to  convert  the  caliph,  and  to 
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^suppress  their  letter  of  credentials  from  king 
CDtho ;  all  of  which  excited  such  indignation  in 
"the  German  monks^  with  their  stern  simplicity 
of  sackcloth  habits,  that  they  rebuked  the  Moz- 
£u*abic  bishop  for  the  degeneracy  of  himself  and 
liis  Church  *.  This  occurrence  affords  an  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  Southern  Spanish  Church, 
:firoin  which  it  gradually  lapsed  the  lower,  till,  in 
Xater  times,  when  the  great  cities  were  retaken 
T3y  the  old  Cathohcs  of  Castille  and  Aragon,  not 
St  Christian  was  found  remaining  in  them '. 

The  Omeiad  caliphate  subsisted  about  270 
years,  and  was  finally  broken  up  by  civil  wars, 
and  party  dissensions,  under  feeble  monarchs. 

'  Fleury, Histoire  Ecel.  xii.  55.  2  Gibbon  from  Pagus. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

ORIENTALISM    IN    SPAIN — COUNCIIj   OP  COYACA 
— EPISTLE    OF    POPE     ALEXANDER     II. — ^MAS- 
SACRE  AT  GRANADA — EPISTLE  OF  POPE  GRS- 
GORY  —  THE     ALMORAVIDES  —  DEATH    OF  ». 
ISAAC  AL-FES — HEBREW    AUTHORS. 

When  the  sun  shines  the  ants  are  busy^  and  their 
steady  occupation  is  brought  before  our  notice. 
When  peace   and  freedom  are  secured^  there  is 
sunshine  for  Jewish  industry :  and  enviable  must 
have  been  the  lot  of  those  residing  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Atlantic  in  the  eleventh  centuryj 
even  without  a  national  independence,  compared 
with   that  of  past  ages,  and  the  actual  condition 
of  most  of  their  brethren  elsewhere.      Together 
with   religious  toleration,  there  was  within  their 
reach  a  diffusion  of  the  elegant  arts  and  literature. 
Add  to  these  the  Oriental  customs,  dresses,  and 
dialects,  the  very  presence  of  which  must,  at  all 
times,  make  a  Jew  feel  doubly  that  he  is  a  Jew, 
by  creating  impressions  which  harmonize  with  his 
own  peculiarities,  and  enhance  the  effect  of  his 
religion  and  language.     There  was,  moreover,  the 
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brotherly  congeniality  which  he  might  feel  for  the 
Arab,  inasmuch  as  both  were  sons  of  Abraham ; 
both  held  to  the  coveuant  of  circumcision,  as  from 
divine  precept;  and  both  were  remarkable  for  a 
zealous  abhorrence  of  aught  that  could  infringe 
on  the  pure  unity  of  the  object  of  worship.  The 
Moslem  proclaimed,  "  There  is  no  God  but  (jod;" 
and  the  Hebrew  rejoined,  "  Hear  O  Israel,  the 
'      Lord  our  God  is  One  '." 

An  Israelite  contented  with  his  sojourn  in 
Spain,  would  be  able  to  trace  several  resemblances 
in  particular  objects  of  that  country  with  those  of 
ttie  Holy  Land.  Granada  with  her  environs  might 
«*emind  him  of  "  the  good  land ;  a  land  of  brooks  of 
Water,  and  fountains,  and  depths,  that  spring  out 
c>f  the  valleys  and  hills:  a  land  of  wheat  and 
t>arley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  jwim-^/niiitilef  : 
a.  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey :  a  land  wherein 
t-hou  shall  eat  bread  without  scarceness :  thou 
slialt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it :  a  land  whose  stones 
are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  bills  thou  mayest  dig 
brass  ',"  (or,  in  Granada,  silver  and  quicksilver.) 
Tliat    district    which    the     Spaniards     designate 

'  It  is  not  lucBiit  tliat  iii  thin  pujnt  llicy  were  mure  correct  iii 
thporj  tlian  tlie  Catliolio  Cliurcli,  whicli  was  guarded  bv  tlie 
Sicene  Creed  ;  but  that  tlie  liittur  nort-  imt  ho  acrupulous  as  tlii'v 
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Campo  de  Dios ',  would,  by  its  very  name,  recal 
their  own  Jezreel ;  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  snowy 
Lebanon  ;  Monserrat,  the  mount  Tabor ;  Elche, 
"  the  city  of  dates"  near  Alicant,  would  represent 
Jericho  in  its  appellation  of  "  city  of  palm-trees." 
Betwixt  Seville  and  San  Lucar,  there  esdsts  a 
strong  mirage  in  the  sand ',  a  counterpart  to  such 
delusions  in  Asia,  The  very  rocks  and  mount^- 
ous  chains  of  central  Spain,  would  confirm  the 
resemblance  to  Judasa ;  and  the  sea  which  laves 
the  coast,  ia  the  self-same  Mediterranean.  All 
this  is  fanciful  enough  ;  but  trifles  have  power  to 
strengthen  an  attachment  already  formed.  And 
the  two  sons  of  R.  Hezekiah  escaping  from  Baby- 
lon at  the  overthrow  of  the  college  of  the  Gaonim, 
and  the  murder  of  their  father  its  president,  they 
and  their  companions  arri\-ing  at  Cordova,  must 
ha\'e  welcomed  as  tenderly  the  view  of  the  stately 
palms,  as  did  their  planter,  the  first  Abderrahhman. 
This  dispersion  occurred  in  1039 ;  and  thus  the 
whole  learning  of  that  long  and  justly  celebrated 
college  was  transferred  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
happier  Guadalquivir. 

At  the   schism  of  the  Mohammedan  territory 
into  the  petty  independent  royalties  of  Cordova, 

'  "  Rice  jBBterday,  and  wheat  to-morroH'."     A  proverb  used  to 
iadLcate  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  this  pLaiti. 
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'  Seville,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  Zar»goza,  the  \ 
Christian  interest  could  not  fail  to  prosper.  In  I 
1(135,  Caatille  was  constituted  a  kingdom  instead  j 
of  a  county,  and  its  sovereign,  Ferdinand,  uniting  1 
it  Co  Leon  (wMch  comprised  also  Gallieia,  Asturias, 
&C.),  assumed  the  title  of  emperor. 

A  council  was  summoned  at  Coyaca,  in  Asturias, 
A.D.  1050,  the  enactments  of  which  are  written  in  I 
the  Spanish  of  that  period,  as  far  as  the  sixth,  I 
which  is  made  in  Latin,  and  is  to  this  effect '  :- 

"  In    this    sixth    paragraph    we    admonish  all  1 
Christian  people,  that  on  Saturday  evenings  (die  I 
Sabbathi   advesperascente)    they   repair  to   their  | 
church,    and    also    on  the    Lord's    day    morning  A 
(Dominica  matutina)  to  hear  mass  and  the  hours : 
They  may  not  practise  servile  labour,  nor  under- 
take journeys,  except  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship,  or  burying  the  dead,  or  visiting  the  sick, 
or  upon  the  king's  private  business,  or  to  repel  , 
an  attack  of  the  Saracens '."     Here  it  may  notj 
be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that,  in  that  period,) 
the  country  contained  three  extensive   religions,] 
each  claiming  to  be  founded  on  Divine  revelation,! 
each  holding  for  sacred  the  seventh  day,  yet  each  1 

'  Culltctio  Maxima,  Sic.  Agnirrc. 

'  The  MohttimnedaiiB  were,  at  their  first  arrival,  pro£ierly . 
Arabs  or  Sunwens.  After  the  Bubseqiii'iit  itiviisiojia 
Morocco,  the  Chritttiana  clasBcd  tbpui  all  as  Mooi-H. 
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liallowing  a  different  seventh  day.  The  Moham- 
medans kept  Friday,  the  Jews  sanctified  Saturday, 
and  the  Christians  Sunday.  To  commence  the 
Sabbath  with  the  preceding  sunset,  was  common 
to  nil  the  three.  To  proceed  with  the  Coyaca 
canon : — 

"  Let  no  Christian  dwell  in  the  same  house 
with  a  Jew,  nor  ahare  food  with  them  r  Whoso- 
ever transgresses  this  command,  he  shall  do 
penance  for  seven  days :  or  refusing  to  do  so, 
shall,  if  he  be  a  nobleman  (major  persona),  be 
excommunicated  for  one  year ;  if  an  inferior  per- 
son, receive  one  hundred  lashes."  (The  penalty 
denounced  against  this  enormity  by  the  council 
of  Elvira,  726  years  before,  was  less  precise  :  "  He 
is  to  abstain  from  our  communion,  that  he  may 
learn  to  amend."} 

There  were  Western  crusades  earlier  than  those 
directed  towards  Palestine;  and  Dieu  veult  was 
felt,  if  not  uttered,  before  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont in  1095  :  for,  in  1066,  the  following  encycli- 
cal letter  from  Pope  Alexander  II.  to  the  bishops 
of  Spain,  is  found  referring  to  prior  transactions 
of  that  nature : — 

"  The  report  lately  received  concerning  you, 
was  gratifying,  in  that  ye  have  protected  the 
Jews  who  sojourn  with  you  from  being  massa- 
cred  by  those  who  were   marching   into   Spain 
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igsinst  the  Saracens,  and  who,  ititluenced  by  fool- 
ish ignorance,  or  perchance  by  blind  rapacity, 
desired  to  rush  to  the  slaughter  of  those  whom 
Kvine  goodness  may  have  predestined  to  salva- 
tion. 

"  For  thus  did  St,  Gregory  withstand  such  as 
burned  to  extirpate  them :  denouncing  as  impiety 
the  wish  to  destroy  those  who  by  the  mercy  of 
God  are  still  preserved,  in  order  tliat,  although 
condemned,  through  their  forefathers'  crime  in 
shedding  the  Saviour's  blood,  to  the  loss  of 
country  and  freedom,  and  to  a  long  protracted 
misery,  they  may  yet  exist  in  dispersion  over  all 
the  world. 

Moreover,  the  case  of  the  Jews  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Saracens.  It  ia  lawful  to 
fight  against  such  as  persecute  Christians,  by  driv- 
ing them  from  their  cities  and  homes :  but  these 
[the  Jews]  are  every  where  ready  to  serve  [rather 
than  to  persecute]. 

And  he  restrained  every  bishop  that  was  in- 
clined to  destroy  their  synagogues '." 

This  epistle  could  hardly  arrive  too  soon,  if  we 
may  judge  the  temper  of  the  age  from  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  violence,  in  after-times,  ci 
mitted  by  Christian  mail-clad  warriors  upon  the   i 

'  Labbaius  apud  Aguirre. 
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unarmed  Jews ;  and  it  is  far  more  creditable  to 
the  humanity  and  the  doctrinal  dictation  of  the 
pontiff,  than  was  the  savage  Gothic  resolve  that 
none  should  dwell  ui  the  land,  "  nisi  Catholicus 
sit."  But,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  pope 
would  not  ha\e  presumed  to  direct  the  Toledan 
prelates. 

About  the  year  a.d.  1068,  "  At  Granada ',  that 
great  city,  a  conspinicy  was  formed  against  R. 
Joseph  the  Levite,  whom  they  slew,  together 
with  1500  families;  and  whoever  is  ignorant  of 
their  former  splendour,  felicity,  and  glory,  has 
never  heard  any  of  fame's  reports,  since  they  were 
eminent  in  wisdom  and  religion.  Not  only  the 
neighbours,  but  those  from  afar  afflicted  them, 
both  because  they  knew  them  to  be  illustrious, 
and  also  because  they  feared  that  the  same  mis- 
fortune would  occur  to  themselves  [if  they  did 
not  assist].  And  this  calamity  befel  on  the  ninth 
day  of  December, — a  day  that  had  been  set  apart 
hy  our  ancestors  for  a  solemn  fast,  and  is  entered  in 
the  calendar  of  fasts,  although  the  original  reason 
of  it  is  [now]  unknown.  But  it  is  probable  that 
this  fearful  day  was  marked  out  by  Divine  inspira- 
tion, as  R.  Abraham  is  of  opinion,  in  his  book  on 
Tradition." 

'  Sceptre  of  Judah,  p.  J. 
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Bartoloecio  ascribes  this  persecution  to  the 
exasperation  produced  by  an  attempt  made  to 
convert  the  king  to  Judaism  :  a  most  mdil^ely 
task  to  be  undertaken.  The  "Branch  of  David" 
refers  tlie  destruction  to  the  provocation  caused 
by  the  riches  and  haughtiness  of  the  said  R. 
Joseph ;  whose  conduct  formed  a  perfect  contrast 
to  the  modest  wisdom,  of  his  father  Samuel,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  ruler  of  the  Synagogue. 

The  Hebrew  colony  had  undoubtedly  flourished 
in  Granada,  for  they  had  enjoyed  above  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  since 
the  conaing  of  the  Arabs ;  and  Granada  was  even 
then  designated  a  Jewish  city.  The  son  of  the 
above  R.  Joseph  escaped  to  R.  Isaac  abeii  Gheath 
of  Luceua,  where  he  found  a  peaceful  asylum '. 
The  youth  died  soon  aftenvards,  and  his  venerable 
henefactor,  oppressed  with  grief  and  the  infimnties 
of  age,  removed  to  Cordova,  and  there  died. 

Toledo  was  taken  in  1080,  by  Alonso  VI.  of 
Castille,  after  a  siege  of  seven  years,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  which  he  was  aided  by  many  French 
and  Germans.  The  elation  of  the  Christians  was 
extreme  at  this  recovcrj'  of  the  old  Gothic  metro- 
polis, after  its  defilement  bv  Mohammedan  usur- 
pation, and  the  false  rehgion,  for  372  years :  and 

'"Tlie  atlaelimt-iU  of  bi'elliron  in  dintruss  oscpoiJs  tlial  vl 
brelhren  by  birth."— Talmud. 
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the  Catholic  boundary  now  rested  upon  the  natural 
defence  of  the  Tagus.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Jews  of  that  city  made  the  pretensions 
described  in  our  second  chapter,  and  received 
some  unexpected  concessions;  for  which,  however, 
the  conqueror  was  soon  rebuked  by  the  bold  pope 
Hildebrand,  the  successor,  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  to  the  Alexander  who  lately  addressed  the 
bishops  of  Spain.  After  annulling  Alonso's  mar- 
riage, and  thrusting  the  Roman  liturgy  into  the 
churches,  the  Pontiif  proceeds  in  his  dictation : — 

"  But  bound  as  we  are  to  congratulate  thee  on 
thy  good  deserts,  we  are  not  the  less  compelled 
to  lament  and  forbid  what  is  wrong.  We  do 
counsel  thee  to  suffer  no  longer  the  Jews  to  hold 
dominion  or  authority  over  Christians.  For  what 
is  the  subjection  of  Christians  to  Jewish  rule,  but 
to  depress  the  Church  of  God,  and  exalt  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan?  and  what  is  the  desire  to  favour 
the  foes  of  Christ,  but  the  contempt  of  Christ 
Himself?  Beware,  my  son,  of  acting  towards  thy 
Lord  and  Creator,  as  thou  wouldst  not  endure 
to  have  done  to  thee  by  any  servant  of  thine. 

"  Call  to  mind  the  honour  and  praise  which 
the  goodness  of  Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  thee 
above  all  the  kings  of  Spain ;  and  study  to  repay 
Him,  by  exhibiting  in  all  thy  actions,  as  it  were, 
a  counterpart  of  His  will;  and  so  remember  to 
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submit  thyself  in  all  things,  as  to  merit  exalta- 
tion here,  and  in  the  life  to  come.  For  it  is  in- 
deed most  just  that  one  man,  even  thyself,  should 
be  subject  to  Him  who  has  given  above  a  thousand 
thousands  of  men  to  thy  sceptre  '." 

For  six  years  more  the  cities  along  the  TajKus 
were  captured  one  by  one,  until  Aben  Abed,  the 
Moorish  king  of  Seville,  hitherto  the  firm  ally  of 
the  Castillians,  was  so  alarmed  at  these  repeated 
inroads,  extending  on  one  occasion  as  far  as  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  that  he  wrote  to  expostulate  with  the 
Christian  faith-breaker.  Alonso,  in  return,  de- 
spatched his  Jewish  treasurer  with  500  soldiers  to 
demand  tribute  from  Seville,  and  moreover  to 
claim  certain  towns  and  castles,  said  to  belong;  to 
Toledo !  The  envoy  found  Aben  Abed  at  Cordo\  a, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  enunciated  his  message,  than 
the  enraged  king  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out, 
aad  the  military  escort  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  But 
iQ  the  war  which  ensued,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  cope  with  the  larger  and  concentrated  force  of 
tte  Christians;  he  therefore  invited  to  his  suc- 
cour 10,000  Almoravidc  Moors,  under  their 
popular  chief  Yusuf  (Joseph),  from  Morocco ;  a 
desperate  remedy,  for  the  check  which  these  gave 
to  Alonso,  in  the  great  battle  of  Xalaca,  was  pur- 
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chased  at  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  all  the  Arab 
principalities,  whom  this  coarse,  illiterate  race  then 
subdued  and  plundered,  carrying  their  bootj 
beyond  8ca,  and  occasionally  returning  for  fresh 
and  galling  cxtortiona.  Zaragoza,  however,  sus- 
tained its  independence. 

Abdallah,  king  of  Granada,  was  styled  the  malie- 
matician,  from  his  predilection  for  studies  of  that 
nature.  During  twenty  years  he  retained  at  hU 
court  R.  Isaac  ben  Baruch  aben  Alcaliah  for  hiB 
instructor.  And  of  this  rabbi  it  is  related ',  that, 
'•  when  dying  (in  1094),  and  scarcely  able  to 
s|»eak,  he  summoned  his  son,  and  whispered, '  Go 
to  R.  Isaac  Al-fea ',  and  tell  him  I  am  dying,  and 
I  forgive  him  all  the  bitter  and  injurious  wotcIb 
that  he  has  used  regarding  me,  either  in  speech  or 
writing,  and  I  humbly  beg  him  to  pardon  me  on  j 
the  same  account.  And  do  thou  remain  imder 
his  care,  for  I  assure  thee  that  he  will  profit  thee 
greatly,  and  teach  thee  with  all  his  power.'  R. 
Baruch  did  so,  after  performing  the  funeral  duties 
for  his  fatlier.  And  when  R.  Isaac  Al-fes  heard 
these  words,  he  arose,  and  rent  his  garments,  and 
wept  with  a  great  weeping.  When  he  had  ap- 
peased his  grief  and  was  consoled,  he  called  R. 
Baruch,  the  son  of  the  deceased  Isaac,  and  in- 
structed hira  all  the  days  of  his  life."  ■ 

1  1  The  Juhbussin.  >  Or  A1-Fbz.         ^^^H 
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This  R.  Isaac  was  now  in  an  advanced  age. 
Nine  years  before  this  time  he  had  forsakeu  his 
native  Fez,  in  Spanish  Airica,  through  the  perse- 
cution of  envious  rivals,  and  settled  in  Cordova, 
where  his  lectures  on  the  Talmud  procured  him  a 
lugh  reputation,  and  a  similar  persecution  of 
jealousy  to  that  which  he  had  experienced  at 
home.  He  therefore  retired  to  Lucena  for  a 
peaceful  retreat.  These  lectures  are  so  highly 
valued  by  later  rabbis,  that,  in  the  Nomologia  of 
Abu-Ab,  the  volume  is  styled  "The  Uttle  Talmud." 
He  died  upon  a  sabbath  day,  aged  ninety,  esteemed  , 
as  a  teacher,  and  beloved  for  his  private  virtues. 
Upon  his  monument  was  afterwards  placed  this 
efntaph ',  in  metrical  hues ;  very  hyperbolical,  but  , 
grateful: — 

"  Write  tritii  a,  ficn  uf  irou,  on  the  hardest  Btoue  ; 
The  days  of  tlie  world  are  ended  ;  it  is  created  anew. 
Sny  that  in  tbia  tomb  ia  laid  tile  spring  of  knowledge. 
Came  je  sous  of  Ziun  in  grief  ;  for  aorrow  JH  graven  here, 
WWch  shal!  be  heaTy  to  the  memory  in  every  coming  age. 
He  is  bnned  ;  and  the  world  ie  in  darkness. 
Wulaverbim  bitterly;  forthe  tables' are  broken,  and  tk 

Hebrew  poetry  was  much  cultivated  about  this  I 
time.  Hymns  and  Elegies  in  rhyme,  of  the  I 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  have  been  preserved  1 

"  Branch  of  David."  '  Tables  of  the  Law. 
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by  Buxtorf^  Plantavitius^  Bartoloccio^  Placcio,  N» 
Antonio^  Wolfius^  &c.  This  kind  of  versificatioa 
the  Christians  assert  to  have  been  borrowed  'fimn: 
the  Arabs.  They,  however,  trace  their  use  of 
rhymes  to  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  if  not 
earlier;  and  Sarmiento^  believes  them.  Buxtorf 
quotes  a  rabbinical  proverb,  which  is  itself  in 
rhyme : — 

'^  What  saith  the  art  of  music  among  the  Christians  f 
1  was  assuredly  stolen  from  the  land  of  the  HebrewB  '.** 

(The  art  of  music  comprised  poetical  composi- 
tion^ in  Jewish  phraseology,  just  as  their  term 
grammar  included  rhetoric,  criticism,  &c.)  Some 
authors  have  laboriously  detected  rhymes  in  the 
song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1.),  in  the  Psalms,  and 
in  the  Proverbs :  but  the  instances  they  adduce 
are  but  vague  and  occasional  assonances,  and 
sometimes  not  that,  when  the  accentual  pauses  are 
heeded. 

The  principal  Hebrew  poets  of  this  time  were : — 

I.  R.  Isaac  aben  Gheath  of  Lucena,  who  died 
in  1089,  skilled  in  Greek  as  well  as  Arabic  and 
Hebrew.     He  wrote : — 

1.  Hymns,  including  the  Chaldee  "  Hymn  of 
Pleasantness,^^  still  chaunted  at  Purim,  previous 
to  unrolling  the  Megillah  (volume  of  Esther). 

^  Obras  posthumas.  *  See  Appendix  G. 
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t2.  Comment  on  Ecclesiastes. 
I  He  was  nephew  to  three  celebrated  rabbis, 
muel,  Jacob,  and  Isaac,  sons  of  R.  Meif  ben 
We  have  seen  that  he  received  the  son 
t  R.  Joseph  the  Levite  when  escaping  from  the 
lassacre  of  Granada. 


II.  R.   Moses   Gikatila  of  Cordova,  cited   by 
en  Ezra  under  the  name  of  Moses  Cohen  (the 
3St).     Besides  poems,  he  wrote  ; — 
.  "  Book  of  Words,"  a  vocabulary  of  Hebrew, 
2.  Translation  of  Job  into  Arabie, 
I    3.  Various  other  translations  trom  Hebrew  to 
trabic. 


III.  R.  Solomon  Gahirol  of  Malaga,  concerning 
'horn  Charizi  afRrms,  that  he  surpassed  all 
Hebrew  poets  before  him,  and  that  all  since  his 

liflve  taken  his  works  for  their  models  : — 
"  Azaroth,"  the  613  precepts  of  the  Law  it! 
rerse. 

Moral  Instruction  for  the  Soul," 
The  Royal  Crown,"  still  used  in  the  Spanish 
uiturgy  on  the  eve  of  the  atonement, 

4.  "  The  Fountain  of  Life."  (Prov  xiii,  U.) 

5.  Various  hymns,  some  still  in  use, 

IV.  R.  Moses  aben  Ezra  of  Granada,  died  a,d. 

i3 


I7i  HlfTOKT   or  TlIK 


1 100.  Commmdal  in  K.  AbrAmm  ba  Ikrift 
"^  Book  oTTradmoi^'' fir  hk  kaoricdee  of  So^ 
turr,  and  Greek  liuajlmCy  as  wefl  ns  BoifafitT  rf 
biitlu     He  wrote : — 

1.  <"  Chains  of  GohL''  iVnn.  L  9L^  SHrri 
poetry. 

2.  ^  The  Place  of  Sfnces,"  or  pnren  fir  Ae 
festivals. 

3.  **  Tarehiah,^  a  poem. 

4.  On  Eloquence  and  Poetry^  with  an  Aiahr 
fiaraphrase. 

5.  Comment  on  the  book  of  PSsafans. 

0.  **  Moral  Instruction.'' 

7.  A  Philosophical  Treatise  mentioned  by  Wot 
fiuH,  but  still  unprinted. 

Other  Hebrew  writers  of  the  period  were: — 

1.  Samuel  Naghid  of  Cordova,  an  excellent 
scholar  in  Arabic,  and,  as  they  say,  in  every 
science.  He  was  employed  as  secretary  to  the 
king  of  Granada,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1055.  It  was  the  son  of  this  author  who  was 
niler  of  the  synagogue  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 
His  writings  are : — 

1.  The  ^^  Book  of  Riches.'^ 

2.  Preface  to  the  Talmud. 

4.  Defence  of  his  preceptor,  R.  Chiug,  against 
R.  Jonah  aben  Ganahh. 
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4.  The  "  Son  of  Proverbs,"  (or  parables)  coii- 
ostmg  of  poenis  which  are  represented  as  profound 
fnd  magnificent. 

,  II.  R.  Isaac  aben  Alcaliah,  bom  1035,  mathe- 
natical  teacher  and  major-domo  to  the  king^  of 
Branada,  Hia  nephew,  Abraham  ben  David, 
tffirms  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  ; 
ind  it  is  universally  agreed  that,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  his  rabbinical  acquirements  procured 
Jiis  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  syna- 
gogues throughout  Spain.  It  is  reported  that 
iu3  ancestors  arrived  in  Mcrida  at  the  great  dis- 
persion by  Titus,  as  the  silk  trade  waa  there 
in  repute,  and  they  knew  how  to  make  veils ' ;  but 
ithe  family  ailerwards  removed  to  Cordova. 
j!'  Thia  R.  Isaac  commenced  a  large  work  on  the 
ilifficult  passages  of  the  Talmud,  whicli  he  entituled 
"  The  Chest  of  the  Spice  Merchants ;"  but  leaving 
it  unfinished,  it  was  continued  by  his  son,  R. 
Banich,  who  had  repaired  to  R.  Isaac  Al-fes. 

III.  Zachariah  the  Levite,  author  of: — 

1.  "  The  Army,"  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud. 

2.  "  TheTwoLighta,"[Gen.  i.  16.)  in  opposition 

1  In  accordance  witli  the  well-knnnii  Jewish  practice  of  train- 
ing oven  llie  wealthy   and  the  learned  to  Home  trade  in  tl 
childhood. — Compare  Acta  \xi.  39.  and  xjui.  3.  with  xviii.  3. 
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to  R,   Isaac  Al-fes,     To  this  again  a  reply  was 
nindc  by  Rabbenu  Epbraim. 

Though  a  native  of  Languedoc,  he  is  desig- 
nated Spaniard  by  Jewish  writers,  either  because 
his  native  place  belonged  then  to  Spain,  or  on 
aCi'Dunt  of  his  long  residence  in  Spain. 

IV.  R.  Isaac  ben  Reuben  of  Barcelona;  about 
1078: 

1.  On  legal  documents,  and  on  the  Talmudic 
mnrriage  contracts. 

2.  On  buying  and  selling,  borrowing,  and  lend- 
ing, tbiining  of  contracts,  &c. 

3.  •'  Azaroth,"  the  613  precepts,  in  verse. 

V.  R.  Joseph  Bar  Meir,  the  Levite,  from  1077  to 
11 11  : 

1.  Notices  on  the  various  Codices  of  the  I'al- 
mud. 

2.  Legal  Constitutions. 

3.  Reply  to  Questions. 

4.  "  The  Glory  of  God,"  {Ps.  xix.  1.)  on  the 
Torah  (wTitten  law).  He  had  the  honour,  for  some 
time,  to  impart  instruction  to  Moses  bar  Maimon, 
who  gratefully  records  his  memory  in  the  preface 
to  the  Mishna. 

VI.  R.  Judah  hen  Barzili  of  Barcelona : 
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1.  On  the  Rites  and  Duties  of  Women, 

2.  "  Book  of  Seasons,"  on  the  festivals. 

3.  "  Ordinances  of  Contracts." 

i.  A  Diffuse  Comment  on  the  Talmud. 

VII.  R.  Jonah  aben  Ganahh,  was  an  eminent 
Aysician  at  Cordova,  and  wrote  esteemed  gram- 
aatical    treatises   in  Arabic,   besides   a   Hebrew 

imar  and  lexicon  in  Arabic,  which  is  named 
The  Book  of  Embellishment." 

VIII.  R.  Behhai  {the  judge)  ben  Joseph  Pekuda, 
[ourished  about  1100,  and  wrote  "The  Obligation 

r  the  Heart,"  a  moral  work,  of  rather  an  ascetic 
tendency ;  since  translated  from  Arabic  to  Hebrew, 
f  R.  Judah  aben  Tibbon. 

IX.  R.  Moses  Haddarshan  (i.  e.  the  preacher,) 
P  Narbonne.      His  works,  often   referred  to  by 

li  and  others,  are  now  lost. 

X.  R.  Joseph  Kimhhi  of  Narbonne,  father  of 
flie  celebrated  David ;  he  wrote  : — 

1 .  The  "  Book  of  Memory,"  a  grammatical  work 
a  quoted  by  his  son. 
,  Hymn  on  the  reading  of  Esther. 
.  The  "  Book  of  the  Faith."  -j 
.  The  "  Book  of  Holiness."  (    Controversial 
.  The  «  Revealed  Book."       (    """"''^  "^""^^ 
.  The  "Wars  of  the  Lord."    )    Chnstianity. 
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^'nJAr^i   ftxniaSiT  iz^vcrraeted  5a.  naefiil 

ifff^,  H  Ijsifxlf-,.  f'j,n'*f:ii'A  th'tr  Cbrisr'ar  bc^hopij  and 
jfrifr^fA,  al.v/  th#r  rabble  of  the  Jews  hb  vassals. 
t//  \uU-:r\9r*<\,  a  dream  which  troubled  him.  And 
II  in^r  v*:arA  HfU:r^"iir(hi,  the  clergr  of  Toledo  had 
rt'.t'jfttn^:  U)  the  fier\'  ordeal,  to  decide  which 
litiir^  hhould  Ix:  used  in  public  worship, — the 
Mozarabic  of  St.  Isidore,  to  which  they  had  al- 
wayM  hvvM  a/;cijhtrimed ;  or  the  Romish  liturgv. 
mfwiy  f^immanded  by  |>ope  Hildebrand  (Gre- 
Vf>ry  VII.). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


CB08ADES BAPTISM    OF    PETER  ALOJJSO MAS- 
SACRE OF   JEWS POL-ITICAL  EVENTS— ALMO-    | 

UADS — -INCIDENT     TO    JEWISH      COURTIERS— 
HEBREW    AUTHORS. 

In   1107,  Bemai'd,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was 
the  only  person  of  rank  to  accompany  the  Tem- 
plars from  Spain  into  the  Holy  Land.     There  was 
abundant  employmeat  of  a  crusadiog  character  at  J 
liome  for  the  real  warriors. 

These  Eastern  expeditions  must  have  presented  J 
a  strange  anomaly  to  the  Jewish  people.     Two  ¥ 
religions  pouring  forth  their  various  nations,  otM 
various  languages  on  each  side,  to  battle  for  the  T 
land    and    metropoUs  which   belonged  to  them-  I 
•    selves,  a  third  people  with  a  third  religion, 
devotional  rabbi,  watching  the  turns  of  great  na- 
tional occun-cnces,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
f^thful  though  ill-understood  prophecies,  would 
probably  regard  this  upheaving  of  Asia  and  Eu- 


nipe  OS  a  means  of  prcpanng  the  restoraUon  ol 
Israel:  an  event  that  would  not  appear  less  thani] 
"  (lig»U3  vindice   nodus,"  to  be  transacted  on  a  I 
gigantic  scale,  since  their  nation  had  in  old  tiiK  I 
been  delivered  by  the   unlikely  circumstance  of  I 
both   themselves   and   their   Babylonish   masten  ' 
being  conquered  by  Cyrus,     And  in  the  veiled 
counsels  of  the  Almighty,  these  crusades  might 
have  accomplished  the  return  "  of  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  with  singing  imto  Zioii,  with  everlast- 
ing joy  upon  their  heads'."     But  they  dJd  not: 
the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Latin  religion- 
ists, was  eminently  subversive  of  Jewish  hopes; 
and  that  territory  is  to  this  day  the  property  of 
votaries  to  the  Mohammedan  imposture. 

Tliroughout  Europe  (among  other  countries  the 
"  Branch  of  David"  exiiressly  mentions  Spain)  the 
march  of  the  red-cross  armies  was  piously '  sig- 
iiidizcd  by  assaults  upon  the  Jews.  So  invariably 
this  the  custom,  that  St.  Bernard  found  it 
necessary  to  direct  thus  : — "  The  Jews  are  not  to 
be  persecuted,  slaughtered,  nor  even  put  to  flight ; 
ibr  they  are  dispersed  for  this  purpose,  that  while 
they  are  paying  the  just  penalty  of  so  great  a 
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crime,  they  continue  to  be  witnesses  of  our  re- 
demption '." 

A  notable  conversion  to  Chriatianity  is  rerortlod 
by  Mariana,  and  Zurita »,  under  tht  date  of  1106. 
King  Alonso  I.  of  Aragon,  and  VII.  of  CastiUe, 
being  at  bis  capitid  of  Huesca  (recently  taken  from 
the  Mohammedans)  for  the  ceremonies  of  corona- 
tion and  investiture  of  knighthood  ',  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter,  he  stood  godfather  at  the  baptism  of 
a  learned  Jew,  who,  in  renouncing  liia  paternal 
faith,  changed  his  name  from  Moses  Tsadik  to 
Peter  Alonso,  in  honour  of  the  saint  and  tlit- 
monarch.  This  sacrament  was  administered  by 
the  bishop  of  the  city ;  and  some  attribute  the  con- 
version to  the  religious  argumentation  of  Alonso 
himself.  •'  On  such  a  point,"  says  Mariana,  "  let 
every  one  believe  what  he  thinks  most  probable." 
The  erudition  of  this  ''  new  soldier  of  Christ,"  was 
soon  directed  to  compiling  a  treatise  against 
Judaism,  which  is  said  to  have  had  considerable 
effect.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the  Moslem 
religion. 

A.D.  llOr,  the  AInioravide  tvrant  Yusuf  paid 
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hia  last  visit  Jrom  Morocco  into  Spain,  for  he 
ill  a  short  time,  aged  one  hundred.  He  succeeded 
in  extorting  money  from  the  Jews,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  found  at  Cordova  a  bond  on  their 
part  to  embrace  Mohammedanism,  if  Messiah  did 
not  come  before  that  precise  year.  To  tbis  foi^ 
document  (for  the  Jews  had  never  been  so 
reduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  to  have  sucb  a  declara- 
tiou  exacted)  he  now  held  them  engaged,  but 
accepted,  in  lieu  of  its  penalty,  a  pecimiary  con- 
tribution. 

On  a  Sunday  in  August  1108,  a  massacre  of 
Jews  took  place  in  Toledo,  which  Sandoval  dis- 
misses without  statement  of  its  caiise  or  extent, 
by  merely  saying,  "  wherein  many  lives  were 
lost '." 

The  movements  of  national  transactions  may 
be  thus  compressed  : — 

In  1126,  the  Moors  ganed  a  great  victory,  and 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  Leon  and  Castille 
carried  on  a  war  of  succession  to  the  thrtaie. 
Aragon  and  Navarre  suffered  from  tbe  same 
calamity.  The  original  Arabs  were  dispoaed  to 
revolt  from  the  Almoravide  Moors,  but,  besides  the 
usual  alarms  from  the  Christian  quarter,  they 
were  in  constant  expectation   of  a  new  invasion 


|p  Aluiiao  VII.  (Aaicioiies.) 
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from  Africa :  in  the  mosques,  therefore,  was  daily 
offered  the  Azala,  or  Worship  of  Fear,  at  which 
it  was  permitted  to  attend  in  armour,  and  to  omit 
the  ablution  before  prayer.  Alonso  of  Aragon 
■nd  Navarre  having  at  hia  death  bequeathed  his 
irhole  dominions  to  the  Knights  Tem[)lar,  except 
I  few  towns  and  villages,  which  he  gave  in  like 
Dtinner  to  certain  churches  and  monasteries,  the 
ndignant  Aragonese  elected  his  brother  Ramirez 
o  be  their  king ;  and  after  long  debate  among  the 
lighest  powers  of  Christendom,  the  Templars 
received  in  compensation  a  right  to  the  vassal- 
lervice  of  a  certain  number  of  Christians,  Jews, 
md  Moors,  in  equal  proportion,  from  the  principal 
iitieB  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  all  places  to  be 
thenceforward  conquered  from  the  Moors.  In 
1139,  a  crusading  armament  of  French  and  En- 
glish in  the  Tagus  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of 
five  Moorish  princes  at  Campo  de  Ourique :  the 
result  was  the  estabhshment  of  the  new  kingdom 
pf  Portugal. 

In  1145,  arrived  at  Algeziras  an  army  of  the 
Ahnohad  or  Unitarian  sect  of  Moors  Irom  Africa, 
who  pretended  to  a  reformation  of  Spanish  Mos- 
temism,  asserting  that  the  stern  original  doctrine 
of  God's  Unity  had  suffered  damage  trom  long 
Bontact  with  the  Christians.  They  were  unwel- 
come visitors,  both  to  the  old-established  Arabs, 
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aD<]  to  the  lat«r  Almoravides :  these  last,  after 
nile  of  eighty  years,  succumbed  to  the  Ahnohads, 
whose  supremacy  proved   much  more  favourable 
to  peace  and  the  fine  arts. 

About  this  time  the  emperor  of  Castille  took 
Cordova,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  retain, 
having  no  strong  places  for  hJa  support  within 
easy  reach  :  but  he  succeeded  in  stabling  his  burses 
within  the  magnificent  mosque  of  Abdcrrahhman. 
An  edifice  of  six  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  a  minaret  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet  in  height ' ;  the  interior  was  formed 
into  thirty-eight  aisles  traversed  with  nineteen,  by 
one  hundred  and  nine  pillars  of  jasper  and  marble 
alternately ;  there  were  nineteen  gates  of  wrought 
bronze,  the  central  one  being  covered  with  plates 
of  gold :  for  evening  prayer  there  were  four  thou- 
sand sis  hundred  lamps,  consuming  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  annually  of  ambergris  and 
aloes  to  perfume  their  oil ;  and  the  lamp  of  the 
Mihrab,  or  niche  in  the  wall  serving  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  Mecca,  was  of  exquisitely  wTought 
gold.  In  the  outer  courts  were  fountains,  orange- 
trees,  and  palms,  "  so  as  to  put  those  who  came 
to  pray  in  mind  of  paradise."  A  very 
stable  for  the  Christian  monarch. 

During  the  minority  of  Alonso  VIII. 


forty  fofl  liisUer  timii  the 
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"  Sceptre  of  Judah"    the    following   in- 


He  royal  treasurer  was  a  Jew,  Joseph  ben 
f  Ephraim,  grandsoa  of  Abiboset  the  Levite  ;  hand- 
■,  prudent,  skilled  in  music,  and  trustworthy  : 
I  he  had  sons  of  nobles  for  attendants,  a  chariot 
with  horses,  and  a  guard  of  fifty.  Martin  Goii- 
(salo,  a  warrior,  was  subordinate  to  this  Joseph, 
'  but  under  the  influence  of  anger  and  envy,  he 
'withdrew,  and  laboured  to  prejudice  the  mind  of 
■the  youthful  king  against  the  Jews.  He  offered  to 
pmvhase  of  the  crown  the  vassalage '  of  Joseph 
the  treasurer,  Samuel  ben  Waker  the  physician, 
recently  appointed  councillor,  and  ten  other  prin- 
cipal Jews,  with  all  their  famibes,  for  a  specified 
£um  of  money.  The  king  consented,  and  Joseph 
Traa  so  ill-treated  by  his  new  lord,  as  to  die  under 
his  sufferings.  On  hearing  this,  Alonso  was 
highly  indignant,  and  gave  his  late  favourite  an 
honourable  burial  at  Cordova,  attended  by  a  pro- 
cession of  cavalry  soldiers ;  and  he  released  his 
£unily  and  goods. 

The  persecutor  then  imprisoned  Samuel  Waker, 


'  The  CBStiUi&n  Jcwti  of  the  middle  agCB  were  vnaaals  imi 
dislely  of  the  crown,  as  the  feudal  Hyatem  could  &eBign  them 
nher  pOHtion  ;  aud  thin  privilego  was  oftt^ii  theii'  protection  ft 
outrage,  their  appeals  bi-iiig  made  (o  the  king  in  council. 
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liis  two  brothers,  and  his  children ;  seized  lua  ja^ 
perty,  tortured  him  to  death,  and  kept  him  un- 
biiried  for  a  year,  until  his  death  iras  discovered 
by  an  astrohger. 

The  youthful  mind  of  the  king  was  diverted  and 
kept  occupied  by  Gonsalo,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
nobility  of  Alcantara.  This  favourite  pursued  his 
unrelenting  project  of  destroying  the  Jews,  re- 
moving at  first  the  principal  men  from  court,  one 
at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  king's  suspicionE. 
Sending  for  Samuel  beu  Jehasi,  and  R.  Moses 
Aboriel,  he  requested  a  sum  of  money  as  a  loan  to 
the  crown,  too  large  to  be  procured,  and  then 
offered  his  mediation  to  conciliate  the  king  with 
whatever  sum  they  could  afford.  But  this  scheme 
was  frustrated  by  the  Jews  carrj-ing  their  contri- 
bution themaclvea  the  next  day;  and  the  king 
was  pleased  to  retain  R,  Moses  as  his  prindpal 
secretary. 

A  Moorish  war  gave  a  new  occasion  to  Gonsalo 
for  proceeding  in  his  object.  He  proposed  to 
banish  the  Jews,  and  make  use  of  their  possessions 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  army :  offering  to 
purchase  the  right  of  making  this  seizure   for  a 

Kit  of  ready  money ;  but  this  proposi- 
bles  withstood,  particularly  the  arch- 
es; and  when  R.  Moses  heard  this 
i_ 


jses   heard  this 
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IcoiinBel  of  their  enemy,  he  sent  letters  to  all  the 
pnagogues;  and  the  congregations  wept,  fasted, 
pad  prayed  before  God. 

I  Gonsalo  being  successful  in  bis  expedition,  con- 
ceived that  now  the  king  would  refuse  him  no 
itition  he  could  make.  "  But  be  knew  not  that 
id's  mighty  hand  was  against  him ;"  for  the  king, 
!  of  bis  design,  and  inebiied  to  favour  the 
Mews,  sent  to  apprehend  him  amidst  his  army : 
lut  he  fled  to  a  strong  city,  and  endeavoured  to 
iat  with  bis  sovereign,  using,  with  those  about 
,  the  most  contemptuous  epithets  against  the 
Alonso  ordered  all  his  goods  to  be  confis- 
^ted,  his  brothers  to  be  imprisoned,  and  the  strong 
^  to  be  invested,  so  as  to  take  bim  alive.  The 
Song's  esquire  being  slain  by  tbe  archers  on  the 
Is,  he  had  the  castle  set  on  fire,  and  as  the 
mebel  attempted  to  escape,  he  was  taken,  slain, 
cast  into  the  flames.  "  This  was  in  the 
[■aiooth  of  February,  and  all  Israel  sang  this  song 
{,4mto  God  their  deliverer :  '  Sing  unto  God  for 
Be  is  good,  and  bath  favourably  regarded  His  peo- 

iple  for  His  mercies'  sake  :  God  is  a  man  of  war, 
■Pe  hath  fought  for  us.  Thy  right  hand  O  God  is 
jrtrocg,  and  by  thy  thunder  hast  tbou  cast  down 
all  our  enemies,  and  rewarded  them  for  their 
wickedness.' " 

The  monarch  then  recollected  tbe  train  of  past 
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(iccmrcnces :  the  contract  of  selling  the  vassalage 
was  sought  out  and  cancelled ;  and  the  relatives  of 
Gonsalo  sold  in  the  same  manner  to  the  Jews. 
The  royal  signet  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
hand  of  the  rebel  was  bestowed  on  R.  Moses  thf 
secretary' ;  "  and  alt  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castille  had  great  gladness  for  so  many  blessings 
from  God." 


About  1188,  Navarre  and  Castille  laid  tte 
dispute  before  Henry  II.  of  England,  for  his  arbi- 
tration. The  preliminary  security  tendered  by 
Castille,  consisted  of  four  fortresses ;  two  of  these 
fortresses,  besides  the  one  offered  by  Navarre,  are 
stated  to  be  towns  of  the  Jev's. 

In  the  same  year,  the  leader  of  the  AlmobadE 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Santarem ;  and  seven 
years  after  was  fought  the  battle  of  Alarcos,  where 
the  Christians  sustained  defeat,  and  a  dreadful  loss 
of  life.     Ten  years  truce  was  the  result. 

During  the  heat  of  these  important  wars,  was 
precisely  the  golden  age  of  Juda;o-Spanish  litera- 
ture, as  the  following  list  of  authors  and  their 
writings  will  show ;  the  greatest  names  will  occur 
last :—  ^~ 


L  I.  R,  J. 


Joseph  Haddaian  (the  judge)  1 


IN    SPAIN"    AND    POHTIIGAL. 

iben  Sahal,  a  disciple  of  R.  Isaac  aben  Gheath.  I 
Besides  Ms  verses,  which  are  esteemed,  he  wrote  a  I 
work  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  was  elected  \ 
I«b  of  Cordova  in  1113. 

II.  R.  David  ben  Pekuda,  author  of  the  Anthem  I 
in  Synagogue   service,   "  For  thy   sake,   O   my-1 


,  R,    Abraham  bar   Hhiia,  the  astronomer, 
3  prince,  was  liWng  in  1136.     His  writings  I 
are  highly  valued : 
1.  A  large  work  on  astronomy. 
3.  On  the  Embolismic  Calculations. 
8.  On  "  The  Figure  of  the  Earth." 
i.  On  circles  and  triangles. 

5.  "  Volimie  of  the  Revealer,"  on  the  redemption  ' 
of  Israel,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  ' 
advent  of  Messiah,  the  date  of  which  he  ventured  | 
to  predict  by  an  astronomical  computation. 

6.  "  Meditation  of  a  Repentant  Soul,"  in  fouP  ' 
parts. — 1.  On  man's  origin  and  wondrous  nature. 
— 2.  On  the  duties  of  life. — 3.  On  the  return  to 
God  by  penitence. — 4.  On  dying  weli,  and  on  the 
close  of  this  life. 


IV.  R.   Judah   the   Levite,   brother-in-law    offl 
Aben  Ezra,  as  they  married  two  sisters : 
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1.  A  dissertation  on  the  ineffable  name  of  God. 

2.  ^^  Poems,'^  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  one 
of  the  former  is  a  Purimhymn,  commencing  with, 
"  Lord  thy  mercy/^  &c.;  another  is  a  lament  on  the 
desolation  of  Zion.  He  has  been  styled  by  Cha- 
rizi  ^^  a  prince  of  poets/* 

3.  ^^  The  Cozari/*  an   argumentative   dialogue 
based  on  the  mere  name  and  idea  of  Bar  Hhas- 
dai's  letter  to  the  king  of  Cozar,  three  centuries 
before.     Its  object  is  to  exhibit  the  errors  of  the 
Gentiles  in  religion,  and   the   false    opinions  of 
philosophers ;    to   prove   the  truth  of  traditional 
law,  in  opposition  to  the  Karaim;  also  to  show 
by  reason  the  possibility  that  God  should  reveal 
His  will  to  man,  and  that  He  should  prescribe 
one  particular  set  of  precepts  and  form  of  worship ; 
concluding  with  a  masterly  and  elegant  declaration 
of  the  most  serious  subjects  in  religion  ^** 

This  rabbi  at  the  age  of  fifty  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when  the  Latin 
kingdom  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  On 
beholding  the  city,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  walked 
towards  it  barefoot,  in  compliance  with  Exod.  iii. 
5 ;  his  heart  yearning  with  the  sentiment  of 
Lam.  ii.  1.  But  while  chaunting  aloud  the  pathetic 
lament  of  his  own  composition,  a  train  of  brutal 

^  Abendana,  cited  in  "  Dizionario  storico  degli  Autori  Ebrei  e 
delle  loro  opere." — By  De  Rossi. 


urks  that  were  passing,  rode  up,  and  trampled 
n  to  death. 

V.  R.  Judah  bar  Saul  aben  Tibbon  of  Granada, 
noted  for  his  translations  from  Arabic  to  Hebrew, 
among  which  were,  the  grammar  of  R.  Jonah  aben 
Ganahh ;  R.  Saadias  Gaon  on  the  Faith ;  and  the 
Cozari  of  R,  Judah  the  Levite.  He  was  author 
of;- 

1.  A  letter  of  instruction  to  his  son. 

2.  A.  treatise  on  the  four  elements. 

VI.  R.  Samuel  ben  Judah  aben  Tibbon,  son  of 
tiie  above,  whose  translations  from  Arabic  to  He- 
tew  are  enumerated,  by  R.  Moses  bar  Maimon, 
H; 

1.  The  "  Moreh  Nebuchim." 

2.  Letter  on  the  resurrection. 

3.  Comment   on  "  Chapters  of  the   Fathers." 

4.  The  "  Spirit  of  Favour," 

5.  "  Sentences  of  Philosophers." 

6.  Alpbarabiua  on  natural  principles. 

7.  Aristotle  on  meteors. 
—He  was,  moreover,  author  of 

1.  «  The  Gathering  of  the  Waters"  (Gen.  i.  10.) 
on  the  nahtral  elements. 

2.  A  Comment  on  Ecclesiastes. 

11 


a.  FIm  'Atiam  cf  dak  jjmpm  m  Ihe  TUmndL 
4.  A  IkdMHHijr  cf  phfloaopbcd  IwMiy  and 
exocic    warim    wliwlird   inio    die   Ihhhmifil 

Hebr 


VII.  R.  Ala  ill im  ben  Datid  cf  Pecquiam  in 
Castille,  died  119a,li^  in  ic|iiile  as  a  Tdmndie 

Judge : 

1.  Animadreraons  on  Bar  Maimon's  ^  l^^ii^ 
hand.^  and  on  R.  Isaac  A14es. 

2.  New    obsenrations    on*  Tarioas     Tabnudic 
tracts, 

3.  Annotatioiis  on  ^phre,  €fr  die  ^  Law  of  llie 
Priests/' 

4.  Legal  decisions. 

5.  ^  Animated  Creation.'' 

6.  ^*  Annotations  on  Jetsirah  \^ 

VIII.  R.  Isaac  bar  Abba,  though  of  Marseilles, 
he  resided  nearlv  all  his  life  in  Leon,  and  wrote :— 

1.  On  Judicial  rites. 

2.  On  the  Decalogue. 

3.  "  The  Crowned  Book  of  the  Scribes."' 

4.  ''  The  Hundred-fold/'  (Gen.  xx\i.  12.)  which 
is  an  annotation  on  R.  Isaac  Al-fes. 

^  A  Cabalistic  work  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
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IX.  R.  Meir  ben  Todros  of  Burgos,  who  re- 
moved to  Toledo,  and  published  : — 

1.  A  Cabalistic  Work. 

2.  Annotation  on  "  Chapters  of  the  Fathers." 

X.  R.  Abraham  aben  David,  or  Daor,  the  Le- 
vite,  author  of: — 

1.  "The  Book  of  Tradition/'  in  1161,  against 
Abu  Alpharag  the  Sadducee,  whose  sect  is  said  to 
have  abounded  in  Leon  and  Castille ;  to  demon- 
strate the  uninterrupted  oral  deUvery  of  doctrine 
from  Moses  through  the  Prophets,  Pharisees,  and 
rabbis,  to  that  very  period ;  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  heresy  of  his  opponents  \ 

2.  "  Replies,^'  to  Abu  Alpharag  on  the  section 
of  the  Law  named  "  The  Journeyings,"  i.  e. 
Numbers  xxxiii.  &c. 

3.  "  Exalted  Faith,''  in  Arabic,  on  the  elements 
of  nature,  and  their  capability  of  leading  to  ele- 
ments of  religious  faith  ;  on  these  elements  of 
faith,  and  on  the  medicine  for  the  soul  in  its 
infirmities. 

4.  Astronomical  Notices. 


IM  BiyrosT  or 


M.  AhniiBiii  wXB 

L  On  the  mode  rf  intfi  JHg  cohmra  aii  pM> 

in^  tor  the  mixminatuiQ  of  MS&. 

2.  Oathe  izutal  orBOKBted  ktlns  of  MSS.tf 

the  law. 

XIL  R.  Abraham  bar  Hhasda,  anJindUit  d 
Barcdona.  He  tnmahitrrf  from  Anbic  to  Bit- 
brew : — 

1.  The  ^  Fomegnmale/'  or  moral  aajings  tf 
the  wise. 

2.  The  "^  Book  of  the  Soul;"  a  dialogue  on 
roorab. 

3.  The  "^  Just  Balances,''  a  mond  work  hf 
Algazali. 

1^.  ^^  The  King's  Son,  and  the  Nazarene,"  t 
dialogic  on  manners  and  customs,  and  the  fear  of 
God  ;  originally  written  in  Greek. 

5.  "  The  Foundations,''  or  ^  Ekments,''  br  R. 
Isaac  bar  Solomon  Israeli. 

— He  also  took  a  part  in  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy on  the  works  of  Moses  bar  Maimon. 

XIII.  R.  Moses  Kimhhi,  brother  of  R.  David: — 

1.  ^^  Road  to  Knowledge,''  on  Grammar. 

2.  Comment  on  Job. 

3.  Comment  on  Proverbs. 
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XIV.  R.  Abraham  Aben  Ezra,  "  the  Sage"  em- 
latically ;  uative  of  Toledo.  He  was  aldlled  in 
lany  languages,  particularly  Arabic.  Endowed 
ith  great  genius  aod  desire  of  information,  he 
leldom  bved  in  Spain,  but  travelled  over  France, 
.ngland,  Italy,  Greece,  and  other  countries,  and 
fed  at  Rhodes,  aged  seventy-five,  the  year  is  dis- 
puted between  1148, 1168, 1174,  and  1194.  At  the 
moment  of  death  he  was  repeating  the  fourth  verse 
rf  Gen.  xii.  "  And  Abraham  was  seventy  and 
five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Hharran," 
but  inserting  1  in  the  last  word,  and  adding  dVij?, 
he  thus  showed  that  he  applied  the  verse  to  him- 
self as  departing  from  the  animosities  of  this  world. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
deposited  in  a  small  place  called  Cabul.  His 
writings  are : — 

1.  Commentary  on  the  whole  Scriptures,  with  a 
Preface.  Upon  the  book  of  Job  he  threw  con- 
siderable light,  by  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  ;  and 
criticised  its  Arabic  paraphrase  made  by  R.  Saadias 
Gaon  of  Babylon  in  the  seventh  century.  His 
comments  on  Canticles,  Joel,  Jonah,  Obadiah, 
md  Zephaniah,  have  been  translated  into  Latin. 
To  that  on  Hosea  he  subjoined  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  and  the  comments  of  Rashi  and 
Enhhi. 

k3 
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Cabaltsiic. 

2.  "  The  Secrets  of  the  Law,"  written  in  Rome, 
i.D.  1167. 

3.  "  The  Foundation  of  Fear." 

4.  Oq  the  Name  (of  Gad.) 

5.  "  Mystery"  on  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

Poetical. 

6.  "  Song  of  the  Soul." 

7.  Various  poems. 

8.  On  Chess. 

9.  On  the  Soul's  Reward  or  Punishment. 

Arithmetical. 

10.  "  Book  of  Arithmetic." 

11.  "  The  Book  of  One"  on  the  power  of  th^ 
single  numerals,  i.  e.  from  one  to  ten. 

Grammatical. 

12.  Enigma  of  the  Quiescent  Letters,  an  obecur^ 

13.  "  The  Life  of  Purity." 

14.  "  The  Life  of  Excellency." 

15.  "  Balance  of  the  Holy  Language,"  a  mosC- 
perfect  grammar. 

16.  "  Meditation  of  Skill,"  a  small  and  elegants 
tract  on  pronunciation  of  the  alphabet. 
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Astronomical  and  Astrological. 

17.  «  Book  of  the  World." 

18.  "  Beginning  of  Wisdom,"  a  translation  from 
Arabic. 

19.  On  Astronomy,  and  the  Embohsmic  Years. 

20.  Replies  to  Astronomical  Questions  of  R. 
Joseph  of  Narbonne. 

21.  On  the  Astrolabe,  or  Astronomy. 

22.  On  the  Instrument  of  Brass,  i.  e.  the  as- 
trolabe. 

23.  "  Book  of  Nativities." 

24.  Practice  of  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Al" 
matani. 

Various. 

25.  "  Acuteness  of  Thought,"  on  the  soul. 
25.  "  The  Good  Name"  (Prov.  xxii.  1.) 

27.  "  Epistle  of  the  Sabbath,"  written  in  Lon- 
don, 1260. 

The  poem  on  chess  is  published  by  Hyde,  "  de 
ludis  oriental! bus,"  with  a  Latin  version.  The 
game  is  played  out  In  rhymes,  the  mo\'es  being 
frequently  attended  with  moral  reflections,  con- 
cluding with  lOD  (check  mate) ;  "  and  for  his  sake 
(i,  e.  the  king's}  all  his  troops  are  slain,  and  the 
redemption  of  his  life  is  equivalent  to  theirs,  tlie 
glory  is  gone,  and  they  are  no  more  his  subjects, 
for  their  lord  is  slain ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  may 
fight  another  battle,  and  those  who  are  slain  may 
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be  revived."  The  poem  commen««  with  a  histoiy  I 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  chess '. 

XV.  R,  David  ben  Joseph  Kimhhi,  called  Ri- 
dak,  from  the  initials,  generally  said  to  be  from  1 
Narbonne ;    but  he  ^way«  prefaced  his  writiiip  ] 
with,  "  R.  David,  &c,  the  Spaniard." 

His  femily  had  for  ages  previously  given  nilm  I 
of  synagogues  and  chief  of  academies  to  Aragon 
and  Caatille,  By  the  Jews  he  is  commonly  dewg- 
uated  the  "  prince  of  grammarians  ;"  and  so  highly 
are  his  syntactical  and  analytical  elucidations  of 
pure  Scripture  valued,  that  they  have  a  proveili) 
"  If  no  Kimhhi,  uo  Torah'."  However,  his  in- 
vectives against  Christianity  (such  as  it  came 
under  his  notice)  are  excessively  virulent. 

Besides  his  valuable  commentary  on  the  ] 
brew  Bible,  he  also  wrote : — 


tha^^ 


'  In  the  same  colieetion  by  Hjde,  there  is  an  extnu 
Cozari,  in  favour  of  cheeg,  (Shatraiigi,  in  Arabic,)  ta  bi 
in  nhich  fortune  or  misfortune  hava  no  eoneem  ;  the  whole  pro- 
ceu  depending  on  Bkill  uid  pnidpnce.  There  is  alao  a  Hebrew 
poem  on  cheu,  culled  "  The  King's  Delight,"  (kutJior  unknown) 
whid)  commences  with  a  pious  Apology  for  diverting  his  studiea 
frotn  the  holy  law,  but  adding  that  his  object  was  lo  reconcile 
two  brothers  by  aa  amusomcul,  after  their  futher'e  authority  had 
failed  :  he  coniineiidB  chcH,  as  the  only  game  that  leads  not  into 
sin,  and  traces  up  its  history. 

'  Adopted  as  a  pun  from  Pirh^  Aboth,  ii 


J 
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.  "  The  Pen  of  a  Scribe." 

2.  Commeiit  on  the  Haphtaroth '. 

3.  "  Spiritual  Medicine,"  a  tract  foiind  appended 
B  the  comment  on  Joel  and  Malachi, 

4.  On  the  Creation  as  recorded  in  Genesis,  and 
1  the  chariot  in  Ezekiel. 

5.  Comment  on  "  Chapters  of  the  Fathers"  in 
flie  Talmud. 

■'  Perfection,"  on  Hebrew  grammar. 
■'  Roots,"  a  Hebrew  lexicon, 
'  Disputation  against  Christians." 
9.  "  Replies  to  Christians." 

XVI.  R.  Moaes  bar  Nahhman  or  Ramh^  I 

;  initials,  bom  at  Gerona  in  1194.  In  middle 
i  he  rehnquished  the  practice  of  medicine,  in 
wder  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Cabala, 
which  he  had  previously  despised.  In  this  pro- 
K)und  and  delicious  trifling,  he  so  far  surpassed  all 
rther  writers  since  Akiha  and  Simon  ben  Johbai 
n  the  first  Christian  century,  as  to  be  considered 
B  prince  of  Cabalists.     His  writings  are : — 


'  PoTtiona  Belected  from  tfae  prophecies,  correapondiug  as  nearly 
n  poaaible  ta  the panuiotJi  portions  of  the  law,  and  like  them  read 
In  the  Synagogue  sorvice.  They  were  liTBt  employed  during  the 
I  of  Antiui;huB  EpiphuicB,  nhen  tlie  law  vta  forbidden 
c  be  read,  under  penalty  of  death. 
k4 
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Morals. 

1.  An  Epistle  dd  Morals 

2.  Epistle  on  Matrimony,  to  be   imdertakea 
1  the  fear  of  God. 

3. "  The  Square  Table,"  on  courteousness  at 
ible. 

"  Book  of  the  Manner  of  Men,"  (2  Sim- 
.  19.)  on  visiting  the  sick  and  the  dead. 

CabalUlic. 

"  Elucidation  of  the  Law.'* 

"  The  Orchard  of  PomegranateSj*'  (Cant  if. 


IH.f*. 


7.  "  The  Treasure  of  Life." 

8.  "  The  Garden  of  God'a  Delight." 

9.  On  Some  Verses  in  the  Fsnlma. 

10.  "  Book  ofthe  Secrets  of  the  Law." 

11.  "  Epistle  of  Desire." 

12.  "  Book  of  Redemption." 

13.  Exposition  ofthe  Book  Jetsirali. 

14.  "  The  Lily  of  Secrets,"  or  whole   art  of 

Theological.  ^^^| 

15.  Explanations  on  Gemara.  ^^^| 

16.  On  Faith  and  Confidence. 

1 7.  "  Book  of  Wars,"  in  defence  of  R.  Al-fes. 

1 8.  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Law. 
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19.  The  Levitical  Ministry,  on  the  613  precepts, 

20.  Comment  on  Job. 

,   21.  "The  Book  ofthe  End,"  i.e."  of  the  world, 
ind  the  coming  of  Messiah '." 
22.  Animadversions  on  the  "  Book  of  Precepts," 
J  Moses  bar  Mairaon, 

'  Book  of  Purification"  ceremonial. 
Besides  a  Lament  over  the  Holy  Temple, 

XVII.  R.  Moses  bar  Maimon,  called  Moses  the 
'ptian,  by  the  Christians  Mairaonides,  and 
from  the  initials  of  his  names,  was 
1  at  Cordova,  on  Passover  eve,  A.d.  1131,  at 
9ie  expense  of  his  mother's  life,  who  died  in 
bjiving  him  birth.  Said  to  be  descended  from 
.  Judah  the  Holy,  [compiler  of  the  Mishna,} 
[ind  therefore  by  a  female  line  from  king  David. 
iBuxtorf  quotes  this  his  own  statement  of  honour- 
able pedigree  :  "  I,  Moses,  son  of  Maimon  the 
jadge,  son  of  Joseph  the  sage,  son  of  Isaac  the 
judge,  son  of  Joseph  the  judge,  son  of  Obadiah 
'^e  judge,  son  of  Solomon,  son  of  Obadiah  the 
jadge."  Yet  the  renown  he  himself  acquired  has 
eclipsed  all  these ;  for  the  well-known  proverb  de- 
■darcs,  "  From   Moses   to  Moses,  was  none  hke 

d  of  a  Nkw  Tealament  reader  will  eaailj  recur 
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to  Mows."  L  r.  &om  the  great  lawgiver  to  thi» 
rabbL 

The  ~  Clmn  of  Tradhioa''  relates,  that  in  early 
liie  he  was  remarkably  indolent  and  unpromisiiig 
in  genius,  until  ronsed  by  his  fother's  reproaches, 
when  he  left  his  home,  and  repaired  to  the  Sy- 
nagt^ne  for  the  stndr  of  the  law,  remaining  tiiere 
day  and  nig^t,  even  sleeping  within  its  walls. 
That  he  proceeded  to  the  city  of  R.  Joseph  aben 
M^as,  under  whom  he  made  a  rapid  progress; 
that  returning  in  disguise  to  Cordova,  he  dehvered 
so  eloquent  a  discourse  in  that  Synagogue,  as  to 
astonish  the  congregatiun  ;  and  that  when  made 
knon-n,  he  was  received  with  rapture  by  his  father. 
The  same  work  records  a.  tradition  that  the  father 
and  son  retired  to  a  cave  for  the  advantage  of 
uninterrupted  study  during  twelve  years.  The 
"  Juhhassin"  omits  these  romantic  tales,  and 
ascribes  the  culture  of  his  virtues  and  talents  to 
the  care  of  his  father  and  R.  Megas. 

At  an  early  age  for  his  reputation,  he  withdrew 
from  Spain  towards  the  East :  the  cause  is  said ' 
to  have  been  a  decree  from  the  Almohad  monarch 

I  Abulfaragio  and  Casiri  apud  De  Rosai.  Also  D'Herbelot, 
"  Rambam  (Maiemaim)  Juif  Espagnol,  nutif  de  CorJoue,  leqntl 
demeiira  Maliometan  (lar  force  en  Espajtne,  et  ((ui  vint  ensuite  fn 
Egypte  oil  il  tit  profession  ouverte  du  Judai3uie."^Bibl.  Orim't 
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lalmumen  that  all  the  Jews  and  Christians 
^fithin  his  realm  should  embrace  Mohammedan- 
and  that  R.  Moaes  conformed  externally 
kmong  the  rest,  until  he  had  disposed  of  his  goods, 
and  embarked  for  Egypt,  where  he  shook  off  his 
Jirofession  of  IslanuBm  and  repaired  to  Cairo, 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  while  he 
maintained  himself  by  the  merchandize  of  jewels. 
With  the  friendly  patronage  of  the  cadi  Al-Phadel 
Abdol  Rakem  aben  Ali  Al-Baiasani,  he  ojicned  an 
scademy  of  philosophy  and  Jewish  law,  to  which 
scholars  repaired  from  many  countries;  and  on 
the  extinction  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  when  his 
friend  became  sovereign  of  Egypt,  he  was  made 
physician  to  the  court  with  an  annual  stipend. 
His  elevation  escited  of  course  the  envy  of  others ; 
but  when  a  Mohammedan  lawyer  from  Spain  ac- 
cused him  publicly  of  profaning  their  rebgion,  by 
liRving  abandoned  it  for  Judaism,  the  king  him- 
self defended  his  physician,  on  the  ground  that  a 
forced  rebgion  is  no  religion. 

About  this  time,  he  wrote  to  R.  Samuel  aben 
Tibbon,  who  had  proposed  to  visit  him  for  the  dis- 
-cussion  of  knotty  questions.  "  I  live  in  Egypt, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  Sabbath-days' 
journey '  from  Al-Cairo,  where  the  king  resides. 
:  duties  of   my  appointment  demand 

'  About  two  milen. 

k6 
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regular  attendance  every  morning.  If  there  bf 
nothing  required  at  court.  I  return  home  to- 
wards noon,  and  almost  famished  for  want  of  food. 
I  find  the  approaches  to  my  house  thronged  with 
both  Jens  and  Gentiles,  men  of  all  ranks,  impa- 
tiently waiting  my  arrival.  As  soon  as  I  have 
1  Horoe  refreshment,  1  examine  my  patienU, 
tatil  I  become  so  overpowered  with  the  fatiguf 
'  of  speaking  aiid  prescribing,  that  my  speech 
almost  fails  me  before  I  conclude."  Yet  he 
found  time  for  numerous  writings  so  profound 
and  original,  as  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  hia 
nation's  religion  and  literature,  both  in  the 
Arabic  language,  and  a  Hebrew  nearly  approach- 
ing the  purity  of  BlbUcal  composition. 

On  his  death  in  1205,  the  intelligence  was  coik 
veyed  to  Jerusalem  in  seven  days,  and  a  fast  was 
proclaimed  for  every  synagogue,  with  Scriptural 
portions  for  the  day's  reading ;  Levit.  xxvi.  3 — 27. 
and  1  Sam.  iv.  1.  to  the  words,  "  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  is  taken  !"  The  Mohammedans  also  fasted 
aud  bewailed  his  loss,  and  accompanied  his  bier 
in  large  crowds  for  two  days  of  its  progress  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  interred  at  Tiberias,  or  as 
some  say,  at  Hebron.  So  eminent  a  man  may 
have  miracles  attributed  to  him  after  death,  as  well 
as  the  popish  saints ;  accordingly  it  is  said ',  that 

'  "  Sueplre  of  Jut 
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the  procession  was  attacked  by  robbers,  that  the 
bearers  forsook  their  charge,  and  the  thieves,  find- 
ing it  to  be  only  a  funeral  partj",  were  for  throwing 
the  corpse  into  the  sea ;  but  suddenly  the  coffin 
became  so  heavy,  that  thirty  men  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  lift  it ;  hereupon  they  contented  them- 
selves with  stripping  the  body  of  its  phylacteries 
and  garment  of  fringes;  and  even  these  they 
afterwards  bestowed  on  a  passing  stranger. 

The  works  of  Moses  bar  Maimon  are  these : — 
Medical. 

1.  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  with 
Ilia  own  annotations. 

2.  On  Regimen  of  Health. 

Theohgical. 

3.  The  "  Moreh  Nebnchim,"  {Guide  of  the 
perplexed,)  written  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  con- 
sidered highly  useful  to  Christian  theologians '. 

4.  "  Maddaa,"  (knowledge). 

5.  "Jad  ha-hhazakah,"  (the  "mighty  hand," 
tixod.  iii,  19.)  or  the  "  double  law;"  a  complete 
pandect  of  Judaic  civil  and  common  law,  in 
fourteen  books,  the  work  of  twelve  years. 

6.  The  Book  on  Causation. 

7.  On  the  Knowledge  of  God. 

8.  On  the  Thirteen  Articles  of  Faith. 

'  Rtudtruii  iiito  Liitiii  b>  Dustuif,  juiiiur— UibIb  Iti29. 
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9.  Comment  on  the  MUtma.     (/n  Aralnc.) 
!0.  Comment  on  the  Gemara.     {Do.) 

11.  Book  of  the  Precepte.     [Do.) 

12.  Epistle  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Desd; 
written  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.     (Do.) 

13.  Book  of  Logic. 

14.  To  the  Rabbis  of  Montpellier,  on  Astrology, 

15.  Epistle  to  the  Judge  in  Alexandria. 

16.  Answers  to  various  Questions. 

17.  Replies  to  various  Epistles. 

18.  Words  of  Erudition,  and  his  will. 


The  "  Moreh  Nebuchim"  was  first  published 
in  Arabic,  and  presently  translated  into  good  He-  ' 
brew,  by  R.  S.  Tibbon.  Its  doctrines  threw  aB 
the  sjTiagogues  into  consternation  and  division- 
Such  an  expurgation  of  Judaism  from  the  legends 
of  the  Talmud,  and  such  an  effort  to  induce  his 
people  to  use  the  common  sense  of  general  man- 
kind in  connexion  with  revealed  truth,  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  the  bigotry  of  the  old  school  of 
rabbinists.  At  Montpellier ',  R.  Solomon  and  his 
friends  excommunicated  all  who  should  read  the 
"  Moreh,"  and  the  "  Maddaa,"  much  more  their 
author,  and  burned  the  books  in  the  market-place. 
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At  Narbonne  the  rabbis  took  the  opposite  deter- 
mination,  and   retaliated   the    excommunication. 
The  former  appealed  to  all  the  French  synagogues 
forsupportj which wasgiven in  1232.  This  schism,  J 
after  an  existence  of  many  years,  was  at  length  I 
healed  by  the  authority  and  industry  of  R.  David 
Kimhhi,  who  bad  been  elected  ruler  of  the  Nar- 
bonnese,  and  bad  introduced  the  cause  into  tbe 
synagc^es  of   Spain.      Aided    by   R.    Abraham 
bar    Hbasdai,   the   arcb-rabbi   of  Barcelona,  he 
obtfuned  a  decretal  epistle,  dated  Zaragoza  1332, 
to  excommunicate   the    Montpellier  party.     The  J 
Frendi    rabbis  were  now  so  alarmed,  that  they« 
all  came    over   to   tbe  side  of  Kimhhi  and  the  ' 
"  Moreh ;"    there  remained  only  R.  Judah   ben 
R.  Joseph  ben  Alphacar,  the  arcb-rabbi  of  Toledo, 
and  a  few  of  minor  importance,  as  R.  Meir  ben 
TodroB   of  Burgos,  R.   Meir  ha-Cohen   of   Nar- 
bonne, then  teaching  at  Toledo,  and  R.  Abraham 
aben  David  the  Levite,  who  still  battled  for  the  J 
sacred  authority  of  all  the  accumulated  nonsensefl 
of  dotard  sages,  abhorring  all  the  profane  research  ■ 
of  human  reason.     These  could  not  endure  tbe 
doctrine  that  the    precepts   and   ceremonies   of 
Mosaic  institution  had  any  assignable  final  cause, 
and  that  when  this  motive  ceases,  the  law  itself 
must  of  necessity  be  at  an  end.     That  would  be 
conceding  a  large  field  of  argument,  indeed,  to  t 
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Nazarenea;  and  in  fact,  upon  this  account,  tk  1 
"  Morch"  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Ecdesiastial  I 
censorsliip,  as  appears  from  Kimhhi's  correspoo-  1 
dcnce  with  R.  Judah  of  Toledo. 

llie  animosity  was  at  first  so  violeot,  that  the 
Montpellicr  antagonists  pursued  the  corpse  toiti 
M-pulchre,  and  erasing  the  simple  Inscnption; 
"  The  greatest  of  men,"  they  substituted "  The 
excommunicate  and  heretic."  They  relented  after 
a  time,  and  had  the  more  favourable  epitaph  re- 

StOR'd. 

Tlie  reformation  thus  far  extended  by  R.  Mosee 
bar  Maimon,  ia  practically  felt  to  the  present  day: 
his  name  is  revered  by  the  Jews,  and  highly 
respected  by  Hebrew-reading  Christians.  An- 
other such  a  stride  would  emancipate  the  peopk 
from  most  of  the  rabbinic  shackles,  by  which  ftee 
investigation  is  impeded  or  punished.  But  neither 
the  liberal  erudition  of  Mendelsohn,  nor  the  deli- 
rium of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrin,  has  yet  availed 
for  80  desirable  an  object. 

Yet  the  "  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer"  will 
hereafter  open  a  medium  of  true  light  for  His 
ancient  and  unforsaken  people :  the  kinsmen  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  shall  not 
be  everlasting  slaves  to  the  mendacious  Talmud ; 
the  reproach  shall  yet  be  rolled  away  from  the 
natural  compatriots  of  our  Apostles,  those  bw^f 
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human  benefactors ;  and  the  Church  of  Israel^  in 
lier  rejoicings  shall  no  more  call  upon  the  Lord  as 
Saali,  but  as  Ishi  \  When  that  day  shall  dawn^ 
it  will  be  lamented  the  more  that  Moses  bar 
Maimon  and  his  admirers  did  not  further  exert 
that  high  privilege  of  their  talents^  to  bless  and 
to  receive  blessings  in  return. 

1  Hosea  ii.  16. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


BENJAMIN    OF    TUDELA. 

At  this  period  lived  and  travelled  R.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  His  Hebrew  "  Itinerary"  has  heen 
translated  into  Latin  by  Arias  Montanus  in  1575, 
and  by  Conatantine  L'Empereur  in  1633.  Into 
French  by  the  youthful  J.  P.  Baratier  in  1733; 
and  into  English  by  the  Rev.  B.  Garrans  in  1783. 

The  Jews  commemorate  him  thus  : 

In  the  "  Juhhassin ;"  "  R.  Benjamin  travelled 
much,  and  died  in  the  year  933,  (a.d.  1173.)  He 
was  a  great  luminsuy,  and  his  light  arose  upon  all 
Israel." 

In  the  "  Branch  of  David ;"  "  R.  Benjamin, 
son  of  Jonah  of  Tudela,  who  travelled  much. 
Setting  out  from  Navarre,  by  continued  traveUing 
he  visited  all  the  shores  of  the  world,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa :  and  wherever  he  came,  he  noted 
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^dl  that  he  saw,  or  heard  from  the  most  worthy 
xnen,  and  consigning  it  to  writing,  he  commeino- 
Tated  many  honourable  persona,  and  the  number 
of  Jews  in  many  places.  So  that  all  that  I  have 
wcounted  you  will  find  in  his  book  intituled 
'  The  Book  of  the  Travels  of  R.  Benjamin.'  He 
*as,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  wise  and  under- 
standing in  affaire  among  the  skilful.  After  his 
ittum  in  933,  he  died." 

The  "  Cham  of  Tradition"  states,  that  R.  Ben- 
jamin began  his  travels  in  1160. 

R.  Isaac  ben  Arama  in  his  Commentary  quotes 
the  testimony  of  our  author  as  to  the  existence  in 
his  time  of  a  Prince  of  Captivity  at  Bagdad. 

Among  Christians,  the  book  has  not  been 
&vourably  received.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
of  its  complexion  is  Jewish  i  recording,  in  eveiy 
place  of  his  arrival,  the  census,  condition,  and 
leading  names  of  his  nation ;  scarcely  ever  no- 
ticing the  objects  which  usually  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Gentile  travellers,  such  as  customs,  climate, 
language,  politics,  history,  &c.  In  the  second 
place,  he  commits  numerous  errors  in  dates  and 
names,  when  he  does  refer  to  Gentile  history ;  (a 
common  fault  in  Jewish  WTiters :)  and  thirdly, 
the  further  he  advances  from  home,  the  more 
wonderful  are  his  reports  concerning  the  numbers 
and  wealth   of  the   Jews.     These  considerations 
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have    induced  eveiy  one   of  his   translators  ^  ■ 
believe  that  he  never  quitted  Spain,  but  made  i  Wr 
compilation   of  all   the  travellers'  tales  he  could  W ' 
gather  respecting  foreign  lands.    Dr.  E.  ClM-ke',  w^ 
and  B.isnage  are  of  the  same  opinion.     On  tht  F 
other  hand.  Gibbon  remarks  (chap,  53.) :  "  The  I  ■ 
errors  and  fictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are  not  ■ 
sufficient   grounds   to   deny   the    reabty   of  his   I 
travels."     Some  believe  it  to  be  a  foi^ery,  because   I 
it  makes  no  mention  of  Bar  Maimon,  then  residing   1 1 
at  Cairo  ;  or  of  Aben  Ezra,  then  at  Rhodes.     But    I; 
these  names  may  have  been  designedly  omitted,   If 
as  David  Kimhhi  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  the    li 
Jewish     historians.      The    "  Branch    of    David"    1 
merely  states,  that  R.  David  Kimhhi   composed    I 
grammatical  works,  about  the  year  650  (a.  d.  1 190) ;     I 
and  the  "  Juhhassin"  says  next  to  nothing.     The 
"  Itinerary"  would  probably  have  met  a  kinder     ' 
fate,  even  as  a  piece  of  curiosity,  had  not  the 
relation  about  Bagdad  provoked  the  Church  to 
condemn   its   dissemination,   and   the  bigotry  of 
after-times  to  join  in  the  shout  of  reprobation; 

'  TnvelB,  vol  ii.  p.  BU  (note).    That  it  ie  poBailile  t«  do  u, 

Ifii  tolerable  gncceas,  ie  proved  hy  tbe  exompte  of  Tlievenot,v)iii 
never  quitted  Europe,  but  jet  is  esteemed  by  Gibbon  for  hia  anp- 
poaed  accuracy  :  and  Savajry'ii  Travels  in  Upper  Egypt,  which, 
according  (o  Sonnini,  he  never  saw.    (White's  Egjptiaca,  p.  21) 
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ftr  all  who  have  examined  the  book,  are  willing  to 
«cknoiv!edge,  that  many  incidental  allusions  to 
ancient  manners,  and  glimpsea  of  true  history, 
may  be  collected  from  it,  though  not  forming 
the  author's  chief  subject. 

Of  the  work  itself,  the  following  specimens  may 
not  be  unacceptable : — 

"  Travels  of  R.  Benjamin,  &c." 

[At  Lunel  in  Languedoc] — "  Here  is  a  sacred 
college  of  Israelites,  who  study  the  Law,  day  and 

night All  Jews  coming  to  this  place  to  be 

instructed  in  the  Law  from  the  most  distant 
countries,  are  kindly  received  and  supplied  with 
1,  clothes,  &c.  at  the  public  charge,  as  long  as 
they  remain  there.  This  place  contains  about 
three  hundred  Jews,  whom  may  the  Rock  and 
Redeemer  of  Israel  preserve  !" 

[Rome.] — "  The  mighty  Rome,  which  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  Edomites'.  About  200  Jews 
reside  in  this  city,  honourable  men,  who  pay  tri- 
bute to  no  power  whatever.  Several  are  in  the 
service  of  pope  Alexander,  who  is  a  very  great 
prince,  and  chief  of  the  Edomitish  religion.  Here 
are  to  be  met  some  very  wise  men,  the  principal  of 
whom  are,  the  great  R.  Daniel,  and  R.  Jehiel  the 
pope's  minister,  a  handsome  young  man,  wise  and 
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pnidcnt,  frequenting  the  palace  as  first  steward,i 
maiiBf^er  of  the  pope's  affairs.  He  is  deGMi 
from  R.  Nathan,  the  author  of  '  Aruch,'  and 
'  Commentaries.'  There  is  to  be  seen  without 
the  |}ulace  of  Titus,  who  was  rejected  by 
senators  for  his  disobedience,  having  spent 
years  more  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  than  they 
had  decreed  for  that  purpose."  [Then  follow 
a  crowd  of  such  idle  falsehood,  which  shows  tint 
Benjamin  was  no  reader  of  Joscphus.]  "  There 
is  likewise  a  cave  wherein  Titus,  son  of  Vega- 
aian,  laid  up  the  vessels  of  the  holy  temple,  wbich 
he  brought  from  Jerusalem," 

[Hharran.] — "  In  which  place  was  indeed  the 
home  of  our  father  Abraham,  but  no  edifice  wnr 
remains  , . .  .  Twenty  miles  from  Babylon  reside 
20,000  Jews,  who  worsiiip  in  synagogues,  or  in 
that  high  chamber  which  Daniel  the  prophet  built 
for  himself  of  hewn  stones  and  brick;  there  is 
also  a  synagogue,  and  the  palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  furnace  into  which  were  cast 
Ananias,  Misael,  and  Azarias.  This  valley 
nowned  throughout  the  world." 

[Jerusalem.] — "  Here  is,  moreover,  that 
kiffh  place^  called  the  sepulchre  of  the  M- 


'  WKH  izp  npViSE'.    Tlie  tanguiige  is  ouutiouslj-  guarded,  J 
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which  IB  visited  by  all  who  are  bound  by  tow  t 
do  so." 

[GermaDy.] — "  Thia  country  is  full  of  hlUs  and 
mountains,  in  which  all  the  Jewish  congrcgatjona 
dwell  towards  the  great  river  Rhine." 

[Paris.] — "  Here  are  such  disciples  of  msdom 
[rabbinical]  as  ar€  no  wliere  else  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  world,  who  give  up  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  law  both  day  and  night.  They 
are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  behave  as  brethren 
and  friends  to  all  their  kindred  and  people.  May 
God,  out  of  His  abundant  mercy,  hiive  compas- 
Mon  on  them  and  upon  us,  and  may  He  fulfil  that 
Scripture  to  us  and  them.  '  If  thou  wilt  return, 
He  will  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations  whither 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.'  Amen, 
Amen,  Amen.  This  work  is  perfecteil  and  fin- 
ished." 

The__^part  most  orfensive  to  Christian  writers,  is 
this:— [Bagdad.]— "  At  the  head  of  all  [the 
Jews]  is  R.  Daniel,  son  of  R.  Hhasdai,  prince  ol 
the  captivity,  whom  we  call  our  lord.  There  is  a 
book  in  which  he  traces  his  genealogy  as  far  as 
king  David.  The  Jews  style  him  '  our  lord,'  ot 
'prince  of  the  captivity;'  and  the  Hagarenes  ' 
style  him  '  Saedna  ben  Dawoud.'  To--  ' 
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son  of  David,]  He  holds  extensive  dominion 
over  the  assemblies  of  Israehtes  living  iii  the 
empire  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  the  lord 
of  the  Ishmaelites.  And  the  latter  has  ordained 
to  his  posterity,  and  has  given  to  the  prince  of  the 
captivitj'  a  seal  to  confirm  his  authority  over  all 
the  assemblies  of  Israel  in  his  empire.  He  has 
also  commanded  all  people  under  his  sway,  both 
Jews  and  Ishmaelites,  to  stand  up  in  his  presence, 
and  salute  him,  under  penalty  of  a  hundred  lashes. 
Every  time  that  he  visits  the  great  king  to  salute 
him,  he  is  accompanied  by  many  Jewish  and 
Gentile  horsemen,  crying  before  him, '  Make  way 
for  our  lord  the  son  of  David,'  as  is  very  suitable. 
Tliey  express  it  in  their  language  by  these  words : 
'  Omulu  tarik  le  Saedna  ben  Dawoud,'  He  is  on 
horseback,  with  vestments  of  embroidered  silk, 
his  head  covered  with  a  large  tiara,  on  which  is  a 
lai^  white  veil,  and  over  the  veil  a  diadem. 

"  The  prince  of  the  captivity  licentiates  the 
rabbis  and  singers  in  all  the  synagogues  of  the 
land  of  Sinar  or  Chaldsea,  of  Persia,  of  Khoras- 
san,  of  Sheha  or  jVrabia  Felix,  of  Mesopotamia, 
of  Kut  about  Mount  Ararat,  of  the  country  of 
Alania,  which  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  so  as  to 
have  no  issue  but  by  the  Iron-gates '  which  Alex-- 

'  Here  the  Turks  .vero  defeated  in  1315. 
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^^        r  constructed  there ;  also  the  synagogues  of  I 

i 


T  constructed  there ;  also  the  synagogues  of 
iicaria,  as  far  as  the  mouDtains  of  Asana  in  the 
Uid  of  the  Georgians,  who  are  of  the  Nazarene 
cdi^on ;  as  far  as  the  river  Gihon ;  as  far  as  the 
Kctremities  of  the  provinces  and  country  of 
^libet;  and  as  far  as  India.  AH  these  syna- 
i^agues  hold  from  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  their 
CJeimissioQ  to  have  rabbis  and  singers ;  and  these 
wbbis  and  singers  repair  to  Bagdad  to  be  uistaUed 
in  their  otEce,  and  to  receive  authority,  and  laying 
on  of  hands,  from  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  to 
irhom  they  carry  gifts  and  presents  from  the  enda 
pf  the  earth.  He  possesses  at  Babylon,  houaesy 
gardens,  orchards,  and  large  estates  of  land,  which 
he  inherits  from  his  fathers,  and  none  can  take 
rom  him.  He  has  also  places  of  entertainment 
for  the  Jews.  He  has  a  tribute  assigned  him 
annuaUy  on  the  fairs,  and  on  the  land  traffic, 
besides  what  is  brought  him  from  distant  countries, 
so  that  he  is  very  rich  and  mighty.  He  is  also 
very  learned,  and  conversant  in  the  Scripture  and 
the  Talmud.  He  has  always  many  Israelites  en- 
tertained at  his  table. 

On  the  day  of  creating  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, that  is  to  say,  when  the  king  instals  him  to 
his  office  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  this  prince  of 
our  nation  makes  large  presents  to  the  king,  to 
princes,  and  to  his  officers.     They  place  him 
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vijcc:  ii§  jcnifft  ibe  Tisra*  Ifor  tlds  xiver  (fifidis 
tjjf^  rrrj  iat»>  zwo  parts. 

"  TYkt  s^tatz  sTDAgoeise  of  the  Prince  of  ik 
CapthitT  ha»  mjrUe  oohmms  of  all  ooloiin^ 
kdoTT^td  with  ^oid  and  siker ;  cmi  the^  cc^Biiini 
strt  wmteiuinsoklenletten^Tarioiispass^es&oai 
the  P«al]ii«.  In  front  of  the  ark  are  about  ten 
-t^rr*  of  marble,  on  the  highest  of  which  shs  the 
Pni.re  of  the  Captmty,  with  all  the  princes  of  die 
Kouv:  of  Da\"icL'' 

Such  i.s  the  narration  which  has  excited  the 
fholcr  of  our  theologians.  In  reply  thev  cite 
Jewish  authors  of  that  age  to  corroborate  the 
divine  prediction  that  the  Jews  should  for  their 
sins  be  deprived  of  a  national  government*;  but 

'  Such  an  thf;  comrnente  on  Hosea  iii.  4.  "  For  the  childrwi  of 
Knurl  hhall  abirle  many  rlays  without  a  king  and  without  a  prince" 
with  itH  Chaldcc  paraphrase, "  Many  days  shall  the  Israelites  re- 
main without  a  king  of  the  family  of  Da^-id,  neither  shall  there 
b<-  any  Israelite  to  exercise  dominion."     1.  R.  Kimhhi — "  These 
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is  only  mentioned  a  spirituid  jurisdiction,  a 
of  popedom  without  its  royalty,  for  R.  Ben- 
k  expressly  asserts  that  the  Prince  [or  head] 
e  Captivity  was  a  vassal  of  the  caliph,  from 
a  he  received  his  investiture. 
is  certain  that  for  ages  the  rabbinical  influence 
lis  chief  had  been  as  extensive  as  it  is  here 
pibed ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  book  will  not 
ede  that  his  authority  was  ever  accompanied 

80  much  external  pomp  as  the  traveller 
QB  to  be  used,  still  less  at  so  late  a  date  as 
1 160.  But  whatever  indulgence  the  Jews  may 

experienced  under  the  Abfaasslde  dynasty,  it 
t  at  any  period  inconsistent  with  the  despot- 


9  d»yH  of  onle  in  which  we  now  are,  we  Imve  neither  h 
tor  jiiince  in  Israel,  but  we  arc  in  tlie  dominion  of  the 
ES,  and  of  their  princes  and  hings."  S.  MnimonJiloit,  quol- 
m  Kanui  of  the  second  or  third  ceDtury — "  It  is  one  uf 
idamental  principles  of  our  law,  not  to  inflict  the  penalty  of 
Babylon,  and  to  restriot  that  jurisdiction  to  the  land  of 
alone."  [Bnt  our  author  does  not  say  that  the  Jews  in- 
thia  penalty  in  Baj^dad.]  3.  Aharbanel,  writing  two  cen- 
and  a  half  Uter — "  Moreover  be  remembers  the  third 
of  the  misery  of  exile,  tliat  the  Israelites  should  have 
khigdnn,  nor  domuiion,  nor  judicial  sceptre."  4.  "  The 
i  of  Darid,"  later  sUll,  dcBcribes  Ihe  condition  of  the 
il  Jews  sa  very  humilin^g.  But  uU  tliese  citations  would, 
bear  on  this  subject  at  all,  just  as  well  prove  that  there 
laB  a  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  as  that  there  was  nouc  In  Iht 

I,  3 
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ism  and  slavery  of  Persia,  where  every  honorary 
distinction  is  venal,  that  a  supremacy  not  interfer- 
ing with  that  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and 
sustained  by  its  own  strength  to  its  own  extent, 
might  be  perpetuated  for  money,  and  that  sun- 
dry marks  of  dignity  might  be  tolerated,  which  to 
the  chief  Jew  would  be  all  in  all,  and  prove  no  detri- 
ment to  the  Mussuhnaun.  The  ceremonial  pro- 
cession, according  to  this  book,  seems  quite  agree- 
able to  the  accounts  of  European  travellers  to 
Persia  in  o\ir  days.  Every  man  of  official  rank 
approaching  the  court  is  preceded  by  shatirs  or 
i^unning  footmen,  shouting  his  title  with  the  most 
fulsome  compliments  and  extravagant  adulation, 
bestowing  at  the  same  time  a  shower  of  blows 
with  their  sticks  upon  the  thronging  populace, 
merely  to  show  their  actt\ity  in  the  great  man's 
ser\-ice.  On  extraordinary  occasions  the  Persians 
form  a  brilliant  cavalcade^  have  an  accompaniment 
of  noisy  music,  and  have  sugar  thrown  under  the 
horse's  feet  of  the  principal  personage  as  he 
passes  ' ;  the  flogging  of  the  crowd  and  the  lavish 
praises  from  the  shatirs  always  keeping  due  pro- 
portion to  his  dignity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
if  the  true  Oriental  customs  had  been  better  under- 
stood by  these  learned  controversialists,  we  should 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra 
have  not  furnished  us  with  itineraries  of  the  same 
period,   in   addition  to   this   of  R.   Benjamin   of 

Tudela. 


SPAMSH  JEWS. 


The  age  of  Maim  on  ides,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
Kimhhi,  is  remarkable  aa  forming  a  crisis  in 
Jewish  learning  and  Rabbinical  religion ;  and  this 
seems  a  convenient  place  for  examining  each  of 
these  more  fully  than  can  be  done  in  the  course 
of  narrating  events. 

The  people  had  possessed  an  order  of  learned 
men  for  uncounted  past  ages,  with  a  literature 
only  exceeded  in  bulk  by  that  of  the  associated 
countries  of  Christendom  regarded  as  one  body ; 
and  the  Talmud  says,  "  Every  one  that  is  bound 
to  learn,  is  bound  to  teach."  Therefore  every 
occurring  period  must  be  under  a  considerable 
influence  of  by-gone  time ;  but,  according  to  the 
uniform  experience  of  mankind,  there  was  re- 
quired a  national  preparation  of  some  centuries 
to  obtain  its  greatest  scholars. 

A  large  proportion  of  their  literature  consists, 
l4 
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KS  might  be  expected,  uf  comments  on  Scripture, 
elucidations  of  the  Talmud,  and  legal  decision. 
To  a  people  under  the  peculiar  dispensation  to 
which  they  belie%-ed  themselves  still  subject,  these 
must  and  ought  to  form  the  body  of  their  learn- 
ing. The  errors  of  their  fiindaraental  doctrines 
were  still  perpetuated,  but  their  religious  writings 
between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ries displayed  a  d^ree  of  research  and  talent  far 
sujieriur  to  those  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
same  period. 

Ij  Tliey  were  particularly  distinguished  by  their 

I  attention  to  grammatical  improvement  of  languigt 

)  for  its  own  sake ;  no  people  have  ever  surpassed 

j  the    Spanish  Jews   in    the    refinement   of  their 

grammars,  the  accuracy  of  their  lexicons,  or  the 

i'  perfection  manifest  in  their  standard  editions  of 

esteemed  books. 
Hebrew  literature  has  at  all  times  maiutuned 
a  rigid  gravity,  as  if  the  talent  of  language  were 
i  a  donation   which   involves  too  deep  a  responsi- 

I  bility  in  its  use  to  be  in  any  wise  trifled  with; 

I  and  as  if  the  very  alphabet  which  God   conde- 

,|  scended  to  employ  upon  the  tables  of  stone  were 

La  benefit  too  sacred  for  levity  to  approach.  Most 
Asiatic  nations  are  sober  in  their  discourse,  but 
pre-eminently  so  the  Jews:  they  were  a  serioiu 
people   when   at  home,   and   their   later  writers 


have  constantly  abstained  from  topics  which  do 
in  their  opiaionj  lead  to  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  In  this  we  see  a  wide  contrast  to 
the  prevalent  habits  of  Christendom.  The  Jews 
ever  a  reading  and  a  writing  people,  but 
4ieir  books  have  no  enervating  tendency.  Fairies, 
hosts,  genii,  and  that  disregard  of  heavenly  pro- 
idence  and  strugghng  virtue  which  forms  the 
aple  of  modern  novels,  are  all  unknown  within 
le  pale  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  True  it  is, 
ihat  grievous  mistakes  and  foUies  have  found  their 
ray  into  Jewish  writings,  but  they  were  bcheved 
ty  their  authors  to  be  serious  truth.  When  they 
rifled  with  the  Bible,  they  were  gravely  deluded ; 
nd  when  they  touched  upon  unearthly  contem- 
flations,  their  objects  were  burning  seraphs  and 
ministering  angels. 

The  inherent  spirit  of  Hebrew  instruction  is 
"^at  of  all  Eastern  people,  didactic  from  father  to 
*on,  from  teacher  to  pupil ;  not  inquisitive,  which 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  old  Grecian, 
and  of  the  modem  inductive  wisdom — looking  e^er 
backwards,  it  hangs  upon  the  past.  Whatever 
earlier  sages  have  written  on  the  mind,  or  morals, 
or  divine  worship,  must  be  the  best;  so  that  a 
comprehensive  recollection  of  proverbs,  adages, 
and  poems,  supplies  the  place  of  individual  re- 
search. This  arises  from  the  patriarchal  rcve- 
l5 
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rence  for  age,  and  the  preponderance  which  all 
Orientals  assign  to  speculative  over  ratiocinadve 
studies  * ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  since  the  sealii^ 
of  prophecy,  and  their  mingling  with  the  nations 
at  large,  there  has  been  no  time  in  which  there 
were  not  Jews  equal  to  the  Gentiles  of  their  re- 
spective centuries  in  the  practical  business  of 
life,  and  what  are  called  utiUtarian  sciences:  in 
these  they  have  often  led  the  way,  for  long  before 
the  birth  of  the  Baconian  aphorism,  ^^  Knowledge 
is  power,'*  they  had  read  in  their  sacred  text  that 
"  a  wise  man  is  strong  *,*'  and  had  proved  its 
veracitv. 

In  history  there  have  been  Judaic  Chronicles 
compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  there  has 
never  been  a  repetition  of  Josephus:   yet  what 

'  "  It  is  tlic  distinction  of  the  Asiatic  to  meditate,  as  to  reason 
and  to  act  is  the  glory  of  the  European.  To  withdraw  the  soul 
from  the  senses,  to  divorce  the  exterior  from  the  inner  man,  to 
detain  the  spirit  within  its  own  circle,  and  to  accustom  it  there  to 
find  its  bliss  ;  to  penetrate  the  depths  and  concealments  of  the 
heart,  to  repose  during  lengthened  periods  upon  a  single  idea, 
without  a  wish  for  progression  or  change,  or  to  break  away  from 
the  imperfections  of  the  visible  world  ;  to  climb  the  infinite,  to 
hold  converse  with  supernal  beauty  and  excellence  :  these  are  the 
prerogatives  and  pleasures  of  the  intellectualist  of  Asia  ;  and  this 
is  a  happiness  which  he  enjoys  in  a  perfection  altogether  un- 
known to  the  busy,  nervous,  and  frigid  people  of  the  north." 

(Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.) 

2  Proverbs  xxiv.  5.     C?7  "^ 
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Jews  to  relate  but  that  very  monotony  of 
ifTering  which  particularly  deadens  the  intellect 
id  fency?  How  long  subjected  to  the  ever- 
lawing  vulture  upon  the  rock  ?  Duruig,  indeed, 
le  Arabic  dominion  they  had  some  breathing- 
me,  but  historical  compilation  appears  to  have 
een  scarcely  thought  of  by  any  people  in  the  feu- 
al  ages.  Besides,  they  felt  that  they  were  aliens; 
id,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy  restora- 
)n,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  their  tem- 
orary  expatriation  aa  scarcely  worth  recording. 

In  the  composition  of  poetry  an  epic  is  cer- 
ainly  unknown ;  but  they  excelled  in  the  rhyth- 
lical  verse  by  which  the  Arabs  enchanted  their 
eighbouTB — only  applied  to  sacred  and  noble 
denies.  They  superadded  the  use  of  metrical 
n  their  poetry,  and  we  may  conclude  favour- 
bly  for  their  endeavours,  from  the  facts^ — lat.  That 
iieir  poets  were  numerous,  and  held  in  high  con- 
ideratiDn.  2d.  That  they  were  stimulated  by  the 
icinity  of  the  Arabs,  with  whom  they  kept  up 
competition. 

How  have  the  Jews  conferred  benefits  on 
Surope  in  general  by  their  studies?  At  a  time 
'hen  the  Greek  language  and  its  whole  valuable 
iterature  lay  buried  to  the  Western  nations,  the 
Hebrews  were  reading  in  their  own  language 
leveral  works  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Apol- 
l6 
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lonius,  Hippocrates^  Galen,  and  Euclid^  derived 
from  the  Arabic  of  the  Moors  who  had  conveyed 
them  from  Greece  and  Elgypt*,  and  in  common 
with  these  they  wrote  upon  them  dissertatioM 
and  controversial  arguments.  Hence  the  old 
classics  were  actively  disseminated  among  the 
Latin  colleges  of  Christendom.  However,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  neither  by  Jews  nor  Arabs 
were  the  Greek  poets  and  historians  read.  The 
genius  of  Homer,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon, 
would  find  no  sympathy  in  an  oriental  consti- 
tution of  mind,  or  idea  of  political  government. 
Pure  science  has  in  all  ages  thriven  well  beneath 
a  despot ;  but  not  so  the  ^^  Song  of  Harmodius," 
or  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Of  mathematics,  the  Jews  held  the  principal 
chairs  in  the  Mohammedan  colleges  of  Cordova 
and  Seville  ^ ;  but,  unlike  the  latter  people,  they 

^  The  earliest  caliphs  had  done  all  they  could  to  abolish  the 
Greek  language,  but  Almansur,  the  second  of  the  Abbassides, 
had  all  the  (ireek  books  he  could  procure  rendered  into  SjTiac, 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  Bagdad,  by  Christian  scholars.  His 
successor,  H^roun-er-Rashid,  continued  this  good  work  ;  and  the 
next  caliph,  Al-niamon,  had  them  further  translated  into  Arabic 
by  two  Christian  Arabs,  converts  from  the  Mohammedans,  viz., 
John  Mesu^,  of  Damascus,  and  Honain  ben  Isaac.  The  whole 
line  of  the  Abbassides  gave  their  patronage  to  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  *  that  wise  nation.'  In  Sj)ain,  the  Arab  Averroes  devoted 
liis  life  to  a  Comment  on  Aristotle. 

2  Retrospective  Review,  iii.  208. 
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brought  themselves  into  contact  with  Christian 
society,  and  spreading  themselves  into  various 
countries,  they  taught  the  geometrj-,  the  algebra, 
the  logic,  and  the  chemistry  of  Spain  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Paris,  while  Christian 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  rejiaired  to 
Andalusia  for  such  instruction  '. 

And  then  astronomy,  the  Chaldean  science.  In 
this  they  were  teachers  of  the  Moors.  When  the 
Gaonim  left  the  Euphrates  for  the  Guadalquivir, 
or  Moses  bar  Maimon  removed  thenee  to  Cairo, 
each  of  these  Jews  had  as  bright  a  firmament  to 
survey,  "  with  all  its  numbered  stars,"  as  had 
their  prophet  Daniel  in  Babylon,  where  he  was 
"  Master  of  the  astrologers  and  Chaldeans,"  v\ith 
the  tower  of  Nimrod  for  his  observatoty.  TJiat 
in  such  climates,  where  the  planets,  brimful  of 
brilliance,  aeem  running  over  with  excess,  the 
Jews  could  neglect  their  contemplation,  is  an  in- 
credible supposition  and  false  in  fact: — "God 
said.  Let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons" — this 
is  found  in  the  first  page  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  we  are  assured  by  themselves  that  at 
no    time   have    they    neglected   the   admonition. 

'  Sarmiento,  OUras  ptislluiiiiaK,  lol.  i,  Aiimiig  lliwe  may  Ijt- 
mentiuiied,  AWiiirJ,  an  Eiigli>.li  iiiojik  [ii  tlie  ivi-;n  <if  Henry  1., 
David  Murli')-,  of  Nurfoll;,  a  sliicic-nt  of  butli  Oxfurd  and  I'arU, 
and  the  fuiiiuua  (itrlii.-rt,  iii't<;i'n'Bril»  I'ope  SylvcBltr  11, 
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Hereditary  astronomers,  they  pretended  to  hold 
traditional  secrets  brought  by  Abraham  from  the 
land  of  Hharran,  and  they  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
names  of  constellations  in  the  books  of  Job  and 
Amos  for  the  antiquity  of  their  observations. 

The  Judffio-Spanish  astronomical  system  was 
substantially  that  of  Ptolemy;  not  the  simple  and 
far  more  accurate  principles,  recognized  in  the 
Biblical  ages,  by  which  their  annual  festivals  were 
so  surely  fixed  aa  to  bring  the  Passover  and  feast 
of  weeks  ever  to  the  same  points  of  the  annual 
orbit  without  the  least  advance  or  retrogression 
from  the  days  of  Exodus  to  the  Roman  disper- 
sion ;  principles  which,  prior  to  the  fall  of  the 
tirst  Temple,  must  have  been  independent  of 
Babylonish  contact :  but,  however,  must  have 
been  corroborated  by  that  event,  as  Daniel  was 
chief  astronomer  in  Chaldiea  when  Pythagoras 
arrived  to  pick  up  the  science  of  the  East,  and 
whence  he  carried  to  Europe  the  doctrine  of  a 
heliocentric  system,  and  daily  rotation  on  the  axis 
of  the  globe ;  and  when  Alexander  took  Babylon, 
he  found  there  computations  of  eclipses,  past  and 
future,  recorded  of  many  centuries.  Tliat  Arab 
writing,  the  book  of  Job,  was  incorporated  with 
the  canonical  Bible  long  before  the  connection 
with  Chaldea,  and  bears  within  it  the  remarkable 
passage,  "He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the 
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empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  ni>- 
thing'."  And  Joaephus  asserts  that  the  patri- 
archs enjoyed  longevity  for  the  express  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  the  grand  year  of 
aix  hundred  years,  by  which  it  is  supposed  lie 
meant  the  period  in  which  the  aun  and  moon 
recur  to  the  same  point  relative  to  each  other  as 
at  its  commencement '. 

One  thing  is  incontrovertible,  that  no  Jew  was 
ever  so  insane  as  to  apeak  of  astronomical  contin- 
gencies being  possible  "without  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Deity'."  As  a  contrast  to  so  detestable  a 
stretch  of  mental  abstraction,  the  ibllo^ving  pas- 
sage will  give  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  sen- 
timents which  pervade  the  Judaic  astronomy ; 
but  the  expression  of  which  feelings,  however  they 

'  Job  jtxvi.  7- 

'  "  Thia  period,"  says  Caaaliii,  "  whereof  we  find  n  nt  at 
in  an;  monument  by  any  other  natiun,  is  the  h  t  |  n  d  tliat 
ever  waa  inventcj  ;  for  it  brings  out  (he  Kolav  y  a  n  re  a  tly 
than  tliat  of  l{l|ipan'bus  and  Ptolemy,  and  ihe  luna  ar  th 
about  one  second  of  ivhat  is  Uetevniined  by  mud  n  a.  ininan  era. 
ir  tlie  antediluvians  liad  nneh  a  period  of  six  Im  1  -dy  urH  th  y 
muHt  iiavc  known  tlie  motions  of  tlie  Kun  ami  mm  n  n  a  lly 
tlian  their  liefecndants  knew  them  sonio  ages  after  tile  Howl." 
(Encj'cl.  Britaniiit-a.)     It  seems  to  have  lieeii  known  to  JoseiihuH 

the  people  at  large  ntideii^tooil  the  nitai'  avHtom  as  did  (liu  learncil, 
for  the  tenor  of  Scripture  would  show  the  contrary, 
'  Laplace,  in  presence  of  Napoleon. 


may  be  recognised,  is  not  to  be  met  in  scientific 
works  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  Preface  '. — In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  God  is  summed  up  the 
beginning  of  every  thing.  It  is  wTitten,  '  O  LonI, 
our  Lord,  how  wonderfiJ  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth,  who  haat  set  up  thyself  above  the  heavens,' 
Abraham  said,  the  son  of  R.  Hhaiim  Sephardi 
{may  his  repose  be  in  Paradise !),  '  Blessed  be  the 
God  of  Israel,  the  great  and  terrible  God,  the 
God  of  strength  and  beauty,  who  ruleth  in  his 
own  name  throughout  the  earth,  &c.'  And  I  pray 
and  implore  Him  who  bringeth  help  to  the  needy, 
and  atrengtheneth  the  weak,  that  He  will  direct 
me  in  the  right  way  in  which  I  should  walk ;  and 
that  He  will  afford  to  me,  and  to  all  who  fear 
Him  as  I  do,  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  written, 
'  I  will  cause  thee  to  understand,  and  will  pro- 
vide thee  light  in  the  way  in  which  thou  shouldst 
walk,  and  will  keep  my  eyes  upon  thee  with 
counsel,  &c.'  And  may  He  hear  my  cry,  accord- 
ing to  His  loving-kindness,  and  fulfil  my  petition, 
since  all  things  are  in  His  power,  neither  ia  there 
any  god  beside  Him.  Praised  and  glorious  be 
His  name  for  ever.  I  will  now  begin  the  business 
of  this  work,  and  say,  Astronomy  is  divided  into 
two  parts,"  &c.  &c. 

'  "  Si>liuif  or  till  W'orlJ,"  tjy  It.  Air.  Hhaiiin. 
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But  rabbinical  astronomers  transgressed  the 
legitimate:  bounds  of  experience  and  deduction 
from  facts,  or  arithmetical  calculations.  By 
mingling  rapturous  feelings  and  Oriental  fancies 
with  this  wiltlering  yet  rigid  study,  they  strayed 
into  Astrology :  and  probably  there  are  few  who 
really  love  to  gaze  upon  those  lights  "  which  are  a 
beauty  and  a  mystery,^'  but  have  felt  a  strimge 
witchery  in  the  unearthly  contemplation. 

»« Tdl  ma,  jc  sliiDing  hu»to 
That  navigate  a  aea  wliicli  knows  no  Binniia, 
Beiienth  u.  vuilt  iinBuIlied  by  a  cluuil '." 

exclaims  the  affectionate  poet  in  quest  of  sympathy 
for  his  tenderness:  and  far  more  than  he  might 
the  Israelite  in  Shin.ir,  Judaea,  Memphis,  or 
Cordova,  indulge  in  that  "  mental  voluptuousness 
which  is  a  product  of  mind  almost  as  proper 
to  Asia,  as  are  the  aromatics  of  Arabia,  or  the 
spices  of  India '." 

In  Chald^a,  the  Jews  had  witnessed  a  wealthy 
and  pompous  priesthood  professing  this  pseudo- 
science  as  the  most  venerated  arcana  of  religious 
revelation.  Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its 
mysterious  lore,  the  Talmud  invested  it  ^ith  a 
Judaic  character ' :  and  from  the  influence  which 

'  Nat.  Hist.  KnthusiuKiij. 

'  It  ia  sWange  tlmt  neitluT  in  Ilii.  -Nin  Tusliiiiieiil,  iioi'  in  Juse- 
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they  found  its  practice  to  afford  them  in  succeed, 
ing  ages,  by  a  well-known  process  of  the  mind,  its 
profesaors  became  dupes  of  their  own  imposture : 
and  combining  with  it,  as  they  did,  some  really 
useful  science,  high  moral  reputation,  abstinence 
from  common  indulgences,  retirement  from  the 
busy  pursuits  of  life,  and  a  glowing  phraseology 
in  iheir  books  :  this  mysticism  possessed  a  charm 
nearly  irresistible  to  a  people  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment, in  the  time  preceding  the  Baconian  induc- 
tive philosophy'.  Theirs  was  not  the  degrading 
superstition  which  it  is  often  misrepresented  to 
have  been.  "  To  make  every  event  depend  upon 
the  twinkling  of  a  star,  is  an  absurdity  equal  to 
that  of  the  Lapland  witches,  who  regulate  the 
course  of  the  winds  by  tying  knots  in  a  string'." 
This  is  true,  and  may  perhaps  be  applied  to  Kepler, 
usually  denominated  the  founder  of  modern  astro- 
nomy, for  he  believed,  that  "  the  stars  act  upon 
terrestrial  things  in  the  same  manner  as  light  acts 
upon  the  eye,  sound  upon  the  ear,  or  heat  and 
cold  upon  the  sense  and  feeling."     Such,  however, 

plina,  can  be  found  any  allusionH  to  aatrolo^,  although  it  mint 
have  been  derived  frotii  Bohylon,  and  is  bo  strongly  Kanclicmed  in 
the  Tfthnudofthesecond.third,  and  fourth  centuries, 

■  St.  Augustine  and  Melancthon  in  early  life,  and  Kepli 
all  his  philosophy,  are  names  enrolled  upon  the  side  of 
Buiuiycaatle's  Astronomy. 


] 
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was  not  the  astrology  of  the  Jemsh  star-gazers : 
the  question  with  them,  was, —  Has,  or  has  not, 
the  Almighty  arranged  his  providence  of  events 
consentaneously  with  certain  revolutions  of  the 
planets  ?  Their  calculations  were  strictly  mathe- 
matical, not  depending  on  "  the  twinkling  of  a 
star,"  but  upon  the  orbits  and  esact  progression 
of  stars  which  never  twinkle.  Nor  did  this  at  all 
invahdate  the  belief  of  God's  universal  govern- 
ment ;  for  their  system  was  dignified  by  the 
sublimity  of  His  predestination,  and  the  ministry 
of  mighty  angels.  Thus  the  words  of  Luke  x.yi. 
26,  would,  if  beheved,  be  understood  literally  by 
them.  It  was  a  charming  sophism,  totally  un- 
wan-anted  by  Holy  Scripture  and  experience,  and 
in  the  mind  of  a  modem  European,  unfounded  as 
a  dream,  but  it  need  not  be  made  contemptible. 

The  ascendancy  of  Aristotle  in  the  theological 
discipline  of  Christendom  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  when  corrupted  into  what  was 
termed  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  only  path  to 
abbacies,  bishoprics,  scarlet  hats,  and  popedoms, 
and  showering  upon  its  champions  the  titles  of 
Most  Profound,  Most  Subtle,  Most  Resolute, 
Most  Wonderful,  Angelic,  and  Seraphic — proved 
too  infectious  for  the  Jews  and  Moors  to  escape  it, 
by  whom  the  Stagyrite  had  been  at  first  intro- 
duced to  Europe.      But  these  never  carried  the 
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Aristotclomania  to  such  exceas  as  did  the 

colleftes :  never  split  themselvcB  into  Rationalists, 

Nominalists,    Realists,    Sciolists,    0< 

I  Aquinasitcs.     They  read  and  loved  the  acumen  of 

C  the  Grecian,  but  never  called  in  his  aid  to  mend 

I  or  establish   their   religious  creed ;  besides,  that 

in    other   matters    their  quibbles  of  logic  would 

alwavs  t>e  modified  by  their  mathematical  studies) 

in  which  the  Christians  were  contentedly  infeiioT^ 

but  which  two  pursuits  have  never  yet  been  midc  ' 

to  harmonize. 

How  to  unite  the  deference  for  Aristotle  with  lJ» 
old  jealousy  of  Greek  philosophy,  was  a  curious 
Conlovese  problem :  but  solved  with  the  fiction 
that  he  had  got  his  instruction  from  the  high 
priest  of  Jerusalem,  Simeon  the  Just:  or,  as  some 
sjiid,  that  he  was  a  Hebrew,  of  the  family  of 
Kolinh,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  Jews 
however,  adapted  rather  the  spirit  of  these  dialec* 
tics  to  their  own  svstem,  than  became  express 
disciples ;  and  the  mischievous  efFect  of  the 
subtleties  and  logomachies  thus  engendered  is  iar 
&om  extinct  at  the  present  day,  though  rapidly 
yielding  to  the  practical  reasoning  which  a  contact 
with  Protestant  freedom  of  thought,  and  the 
I  opening  to  them  of  the  German  universities,  has 

I  to  some  extent  placed  within  their  reach. 

^^^H^    But,   mingle  as  they  might  in  commerce  and 
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Science  with  Christian  people,  the  Israelites  yet 
dwelt  much  alone :  and  the  world  has  never 
witnessed  a  more  surprising  example  of  uncombin- 
ing  contiguity  for  so  long  a  period  as  these  have 
exhibited.  Christendom  was  usually  not  more 
surprised  than  vexed  to  find  a  shrewd  people, 
descendants  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  to  diifer 
so  widely  from  them  in  the  predisposition  for 
consideration  of  matters  important  to  both  parties. 
In  hterature  and  general  customs,  almost  as  much 
as  in  religion,  each  looked  at  the  same  objects 
from  different  distances,  and  at  different  angles. 
What  appeared  a  circular  disk  to  one,  was  an  oval 
to  the  other,  or  even  a  narrow  Hne,  yet  that  object 
might  be  really  a  disk  notwithstanding.  And, 
thus  arose  a  frequent  discovery  of  how  small  was 
the  community  of  sentiment  between  them,  i 
This  was  mainly  attributable  (omitting  religioi 
considerations)  to — 1.  Their  national  genius.  ' 
How  a  nation's  constitution  of  mind  may  be 
formed  by  trials  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  by 
surrounding  impressions,  is  a  very  interesting 
subject  of  speculation.  The  contrast  of  the  effe- 
minate, fluent,  and  insincere  Persian,  with  the 
Bed  American  Indian,  in  his  taciturnity  and 
endurance  of  pain,  will  present  the  very  antipodes 
to  each  other;  and  to  trace  the  divarication  of 
these  two  conditions  from  a  patriarchal  original 
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if  both,  would  be  a  study  replete  with  iiitellectml, 
pleasure  i  but,  not  more  so  than  t;o  pursue 
gradual  development  or  mutation  of  the  Hebnu 
Blind  since  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  up  to  tin' 
jtresent  moment.  2.  Their  Asiatic  ori^n,  whi( 
indeed  is  an  element  ii]  tlie  other  concurrence  of 
causes.  The  links  are  clearly  to  he  traced  from 
the  jurisprudence,  learning,  and  superstitions  of 
old  Home,  to  those  of  modern  Europe :  modified 
■Jioivevcr  by  Christian  institutions,  more  or  less, 
according  as  these  can,  or  are  allowed  to  come 
into  exercise.  But,  just  as  is  the  connectiffli 
betweeu  the  Roman  discipline  and  sentiments,  aid 
such  as  yet  linger  on  continental  Europe ;  so  vtt 
the  connection  of  Judaism,  in  our  middle  ago, 
with  the  deep  antiquity  and  ardent  Orientalism  of 
Egj'pt  and  Chaldaja.  The  two  forms  of  mental 
disposition  were  as  discordant  as  can  well  he 
imagined,  and  their  tendencies  (exhibited  among 
other  ways  in  the  ])opular  customs)  were  as  mucl> 
misplaced  as  the  Phoenician  wailings  of  the  native 
Irish  when  heard  in  the  squalid  lanes  of  our  cities, 
or  as  would  be  a  Hindoo  offering  of  flowers  upon 
the  stream  of  the  Thames. 

In  Spain  as  elsewhere,  the  Hebrew  Ubrarie* 
were  frequently  condemned  to  public  flames  by 
ecclesiastical  edict;  but  still  the  books  were 
multiplied,  from  an  innate  sense  of  the  elevation 
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which  literature  bestows  on  a  people,  and  they 
aimed  at  supporting  the  reputation  of  their  fathers. 
That  contempt  and  oppression  will  excite  a  people 
to  attain  a  superiority  of  knowledge,  (which  is 
power)  is  disproved  by  the  example  of  the  poor 
Copts  in  Egypt.  Their  effort  was  not  the  direct 
result  of  comparative  tranquillity  enjoyed  under 
the  Mohammedan  government,  for  if  ease  and 
repose  could  create  a  literature,  why  are  the  islan- 
ders of  the  Pacific  ocean  without  it?  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  be  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  mer- 
cantile habits,  since  no  such  effects  have  been 
produced  by  the  commercial  spirit  of  Tyre  and 
.  Carthage.  Peace  may  foster,  and  wealth  may 
' ,  patronize  learning,  as  in  Florence  and  Holland : 
but  they  cannot  create  it ;  only  the  vitality  which 
existed  elsewhere,  will  be  attracted  to,  and  thrive 
by  the  favour  of  sunshine.  With  the  Jews  it 
bore  transplantation  hke  the  palm  from  Asia,  . 
and  in  Spain  both  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  writ-  J 
ings  became  numerous,  varied,  and  ponderc 
The  original  impulse  given  to  the  Jews  by  the 
consciousness  of  being  the  first  possessors  of  a 
written  law,  has  been  so  deeply  fixed,  as  never 
have  deserted  them  under  the  severest  privatioi 
With  all  the  disadvantage  of  rabbinism,  they  still 
prized  the  books  of  the  Bible  above  all  worldly 
treasures :  and  although  it  has  long  been  the 
H 
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fashion  of  Christian  scholars,  (better  versed  in 
Latin  decretals,  or  in  the  writings  of  Greek  and 
Latin  heathens,  than  in  the  language  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets)  to  despise  the  literature  of  the 
rabbis  with  which  they  are  generally  unacquainted^ 
or  merely  to  pick  out  passages  for  the  purpose  of 
controversy:  yet  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge  their  works  as  a  literature,  are  the  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  these  have  been  exceed- 
ingly underrated.  The  great  influence  which 
Jews  obtained,  despite  a  universal  jealousy,  will 
testify  to  the  amount  of  their  book-learning,  more 
distinctly  than  declamatory  assertions  can  do  for 
or  against  it. 


1^- 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


ON  THE  CABALA  AND  TALMUD, 

The  last  chapter  refers  to  studies  which  the 
Jews  shared  in  coDimoD  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  the  Cabala  and  Tahnud  pertain  to 
themselves  exclusively ',  forming  as  the  latter 
'  EqiedaQy  does,  a  constituent  part  of  that  deteri- 
onud  religion,  rabbioical  Judaism. 

Il  axninonly  occurs,  that  when  a  Christian 
xicbr  pt«sees  hard  some  text  of  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tDR,  in  axvoinent  with  a  Jew  ■  the  latter,  rather 
his  point,  jet  presen-ing  the 
oC  the  BiWe  entire,  wiD  exclaim  thai  the 
wn  to  be  interpreted  bj  Cabala,  and  are 
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therefore  unintelligible  to  such  as  are  not  initi- 
ated '.  What  then  is  Cabala  ?  It  is  an  esaloB 
doclrinc,  or  mode  of  explaining  Scripture,  know 
but  to  few,  and  was  at  first  inculcated  under  tbt 
severest  anathema  in  case  of  di^-ulgation.  It  it 
bebcved  to  comprise  the  moat  profound  arcana  o( 
angelic  science.  Antecedent  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
it  was  communicated  to  Adam  in  Paradise  by  lie 
angel  Rasiel ;  and  when  other  angels  requested  to 
leam  from  him  these  secrets,  he  refiised  to  gratify 
their  desii*.  After  the  Fall,  the  Cabala  wss 
known  only  in  the  higher  courts  of  heaven,  until 
at  the  offender's  tears  of  repentance,  it  was  reveaH 
to  him  again.  Adam  instructed  Seth,  but  in  Uie 
interval  from  Seth  to  Abraham  it  was  lost,  End 
the  "  father  of  the  faithful"  committed  it  to  writ- 
ing iu  the  book  "  Jetsirah."  It  was  imparted  to 
Moses  along  with  the  oral  law.  Again  lost  dur- 
ing the  seventy  years  captivity,  but  recommuni-  I 
cated  to  Ezra ;  and  since  his  days,  the  greatest  1 
doctors  in  its  profundity  have  been  R.  Simeon 
ben  Johhai,  and  R,  Akiba,  who  hved  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  second  temple.  To  the  latter  of  ' 
these,  it  is  said,  that  the  Lord  revealed  vrhat  he 
had  not  declared  unto  Moses,  The  former  was 
author  of  "  Zohar,"  which,  like  another  book  since 

>  Enflold'H  Hut.  of  Philosophy,  uidGale'a^Court  of  the  Gendla,   i 
put  iii.  l>ook  i.  oli.  4.  ^^^H 


oblisbed  in  Arabia,  was  written  in  a  cave,  and 
slivered  in  occasional  ciiapters.  In  our  middle 
;ea  the  most  elaborate  Cabalists  were  Aben  Ezra 
nd  Moses  bar  Nahhman. 

Cabala  may   be   viewed  as : — 1.   Theoretical ; 
2.  iEnjgmatical ;  and,  3.  PracticaL 

Theoretical :  a  system  of  the  most  visionary 
&iaticisin,  no  doubt  attractive  to  a  certain  state  of 
mind,  but  whoUy  irreconcileable  with  the  written 
doctrine  of  God,  and  His  relation  to  mankind. 
Being  a  compound  of  the  Magian  Mithras,  or 
essential  fire,  under  the  name  of  En-Soph,  with 
the  Gnostic  ^ons,  under  the  name  of  Sephiroth 
or  Splendours,  and  the  Pantheistic  axiom,  "  that 
nothing  proceeds  from  nothing ',"  it  is  evidently 
of  Hebrew  origin,  but  in  all  likelihood  a 
feacinating  corruption  imported  to  Palestine  from 
AleKandria,  when  the  Jews  were  nearly  as  nu- 
merous, free,  and  wealthy  in  Egyjtt,  i.  e.  under  the 
Ptolemies,  as  in  the  Holy  Land  5  and  would  be 
thus,  one  of  the  forms  of  a  wide-spread  Asiatic 
mysticiam  which  has  also  entered  deeply  mto  the 
doctrines  of  Orpheus,  of  Plato,  of  Pythagoras,  of 
Philo  *,    and  of  Origen.    This  Cabala  has  been 


■  Jupiter  eat  quudeamjite  tida,  quocumque  moveriB."  ^t 

\t  wttB  said  in  Alexandria,  that  either  Philo  PlatuQized  or 
Plkto  PhUoiiiied.    These  fanciful  Jevm,  and  Gnostic  ChriKtiana 
m2 
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variously  modified  by  concomitant  circumstances 
and  diversified  stages  of  learning,  especially  by 
the  Aristotelian  Scholastics,  and  would  perhaps 
have  passed  entirely  away  from  Europe,  but  for 
the  frequent  invigoration  which  it  received  in 
Spain  from  Babylon.  The  study  ia  a  purelj 
passive  meditation,  capable  of  amusing  an  Atheist, 
referring  to  nothing  of  a  moral  nature,  as  i-ighte- 
ousness,  guilt,  &c.  and  leading  to  no  love  for  God 
or  man.  It  ia  not,  therefore,  that  which  "  angels 
desire  to  look  into,"  nor  a  doctrine  of  Abraham, 
Ezra,  or  Elijah,  and  cannot  have  come  from 
heaven.  Some  rabbia  (aa  Manasseh  ben  Israel, 
Solomon  ben  Virga,  and  others)  have  beheved 
that  the  prophets  of  the  Bible  acquired  their 
capacity  for  predicting  events,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  (as  Joseph  and  Daniel)  from  the 
depths  of  their  penetration  into  Cabalistic  and 
natural  science :  and,  moreover,  that  the  same  de- 
gree of  appUcation  would  jiroduce  the  same  effects 
now  as  then.  They  lament  their  own  deficiency, 
which  arises  from  the  harassing  cares  peculiar  to 
a  state  of  dispersion :  comparing  the  ancient  ex- 
tent of  such  sciences  to  a  blaze  of  fire  for  en- 


are  referred  to  in  the  EpUtlea  to  Timothy,  but  the  only  n'?3p  or 
airoSoyy^,  for  a  New-Testament  Christian,  is  deacribed  in  I  Tim.  1.  i 
IS.— (Uale'a  Court  of  the  Gentilei.)  """^ 
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lightening  the  world ;  and  the  modern  attempts, 
to  the  striking  of  a  flint  and  steel,  by  which  means 
a  few  sparks  are  elicited,  some  of  which  fly  up- 
wards, and  are  lost  in  the  air,  but  others  fall  to 
the  ground  and  are  speedily  extinguished'. 

jEnigmatic  Cabala  treats  of  secret  potencies 
ascribed  to  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, syrabobcal  or  effective  according  to  their 
positions  or  combinations ;  a  wicked  trifling  with 
God's  Word,  by  degrading  it  to  a  level  with  the 
Runic  witchcraft ;  for  as  the  chaunt  of  a  Norse 
Saga  was  believed  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  course 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  an  arrow  in  its  flight,  so  the 
Cabalistic  rabbis  affirm,  that  when  "  a  wave  ia 
going  to  overwhelm  a  ship,  sparkles  of  white  light 
are  seen  on  its  head.  But  if  we  smite  it  with  a 
staff  on  which  are  written  the  words, '  I  am  that 
I  am.  Jab,  Lord  of  Hosts,  Amen,  Amen,  Selah,' 
it  subsides "." 

They  also  prescribe  amidets,  charms,  and  invo- 
cation  of  demons.     But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Runic  impostures  had  their  origin  in  a  time  of 
prevailing  darkness ;  whereas  the   Cabala  is  inex-    , 
disable  as  a  perversion  of  actual  light  into  dark- 


I.  apud  "  Old  Paths,"  p.  aa. 
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Practical  Cabala  is  Magic.  "  Rabba  created  a 
man  and  sent  him  to  R,  Zira :  he  spoke  with  him, 
but  when  the  other  did  not  answer,  he  said, '  Thou 
art  from  the  magician a^retum  to  thy  duat.'  Rav 
Hhanina  and  Rav  Oshia  used  to  sit  every  Sab- 
bath eve,  and  study  the  book  Jetairah,  and  create 
for  themselves  a  three-year-old  calf,  and  eat  it '." 
In  the  "  Sceptre  of  Judah"  we  are  told,  that  when 
in  the  fifteenth  century  a  Christian  child  had 
been  killed,  and  placed  in  the  house  of  a  Jew 
in  order  to  give  pretext  for  a  persecution  of  that 
people,  the  end  was  defeated  by  R.  Solomon  the 
Levite,  who  resuscitated  the  child  by  placing  under 
his  tongue  the  ineffable  name  of  God,  and  caused 
him  to  declare  the  names  of  his  murderers.  An- 
other miracle  was  reported  as  wrought  by  R. 
Judah  ben  Virga  of  Seville;  by  which  three 
monkish  accusers  of  the  Jews  were  exposed,  and 
their  whole  scheme  portrayed  on  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment folded  in  the  prince's  bosom.  The  masters 
of  this  extent  of  Cabalistic  power  were  styled 
"  Baale  Shem,"  because  their  feats  were  ac- 
complished by  invoking  certain  combinations  of 
the  mysterious  name  of  God '. 


"  Suihearim,fi)L  65,  2.  spud  "Old  Paths," 

'  To  thiB  mode  of  operation  the  Jews  refer  all  the  miraclea  of 
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The  efFect  of  this  pretended  science  was  to 
enhance  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar  for  the  cheats 
who  ruled  them,  and  to  amuse  the  dotards  who 
devoted  many  years  to  its  pursuit.  There  have 
been  sincere  votai-ies  to  the  delusion ;  for  an 
Asiatic  mind  in  a  luxurious  climate  would  revel 
in  its  mysteries;  but  to  the  soul  it  must  prove 
a  fatal  opiate.  It  was  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
worthless  character,  an  inflammation  of  the  mere 
imagination,  to  the  hardening  of  the  heart.  We 
have  had  indeed,  enthusiasts  under  the  Christian 
name;  but  the  mysticism  of  Guyon,  &c.  would 
at  least  ameborate  the  affections,  and  as  far  as  it 
extended,  combined  much  that  was  truly  sublime. 
Was  there  ever  a  martyr  to  Cabala  ? 

The  Talmud,  that  fruitful  subject  of  contro- 
versy. It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter 
upon  its  theological  merits.  We  have  already ' 
traced  its  history,  but  it  would  be  useful  to  in- 
spect a  little  into  its  Uterary  character,  and  its 
influence  upon  social  life. 

The  Talmud  is  plainly  separable  into  the  Dinim, 
or  judicial  decisions,  and  the  Agadoth,  or  legends 
and  conversations.  And  the  celebrated  preface 
by  R.  Samuel  Naghid  pronounces  explicitly :  "  It 
is  oecessary  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  dedsiont 


n 


•  Page  48. 
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Oil  the  ritual  observances,  declared  by  our  i 
men,  as  handed  down  to  ua  by  Moses,  who  re- 
ceived them  from  the  mouth  of  God,  may  not  be 
increased  nor  diminished.  But  inferences  drawn 
from  passages  of  Scripture,  as  they  happen  to 
offer  themselves  to  the  mind  and  penetration  of 
the  various  expositors,  are  merely  received  where 
they  agree  with  our  individual  views :  but  the 
rest  have  no  authority."  This  seems  fair  enough, 
but  is  unhappily  contradicted  by  the  Talmud 
itself;  and  although  the  latter  half  of  this  quota- 
tion must  aUude  to  the  whole  of  the  Talmud  ex- 
clusive of  the  dedstons,  the  description  accords  so 
little  with  the  reality  as  to  defy  recognition  per  se. 
One  of  the  latest  champions  of  the  Talmud ' 
has  said  truly,  that  besides  the  decisions,  "  that 
immense  compilation"  contains  "  historical  and 
biographical  notices,  legends,  astronomy  accord- 
ing to  the  then  prevaihng  system,  sympathetic 
medicine,  aphorisms,  parables,  apologues,  sermons, 
ethics,  and  rules  of  practical  wisdom."  These  are 
the  Agadoth.  Passing  by,  therefore,  the  Dinim, 
and  the  theological  points,  we  have  remaining, 
"  a  congest  of  various  materials,  which  neither 
in  the  shape  it  now  bears,  neither  in  their  worth 
nor  in  their  contents,  have  any  affinity  f  and  thia 
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Special  pleading  is  concluded  with,  "  The  worst  J 
that  can  be  said,  is,  that  the  compilers  may  not    | 
have  displayed  so  correct  a  taste  in  their  selection, 
as    compilers    of  the  present  day  ivoulcl  not  fail 
to  do '." 

Yet,  Christian  scholars  regard  the  collection  of 
Agadoth  as  one  of  the  most  trashy  and  cumbrous 
impositions  that  ever  depraved  a  nation's  intellect, 
or  imdermiaed  their  moral  principles,  not  supe- 
rior, if  equal  to  the  Koran,  and  only  one  step    | 
above  the  legends  of  Hindoo  Brahmins ;  contain- 
ing indeed  a  few  spangles  of  gold,  the  relics  of  a 
purer  tradition,   but  the   greater  part   being   of  I 
base  metal  and  encrusted  with  a  poisonous  oxide. 
It  may  be  freely  conceded  that  Northern  Euro- 
peans, in  the  bustling  nineteenth  century,  arc  in 
many  ways  unable  to  feel  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades  the   Mishna  and  Gemara ' :   we  have  not 
the    same    habitual  associations  of  climate,  cua.  J 
toms,  language,   and  condition    of  the  civilizedJ 
arts;    but  were  the  Talmud   a   fit   associate   of  ■ 
the  Bible,   we  should  perceive  its  beauties  and 
useful  tendency  with  infinitely  greater  ease  than 
we  do. 


'  Hebrew  Review. 

'  So  Oiiental  is  the  Talmud,  lliat  tlie  Jews  rend  it  in  a  eba 
lite  the  pravern,  and  as  the  Hindooii  and  Mohammedans  read 
their  aacred  bouka. 

M  5 


This  pseudo-sacred  book  relates,  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  such  fictions  as  appear  written  only  from 
B  childish  exuberance  of  ridiculous  invention. 
R.  Siphr^  says,  "  Once  when  I  was  in  a  ship, 
we  saw  a  fish  with  elegant  horns,  and  upon  them 
this  inscription,  '  I  am  a  very  small  specimen  of 
the  creatures  that  inhabit  the  deep.'  This  fish 
I  measured  three  hundred  leagues,  but  was  swal- 

I  lowed  up  in  one  mouthfiil  by  leviathan." 

I  "  Bar  Juchne  is  a  bird  whose  extended  wings 

I  invariably    occasion    total    eclipses   of   the   bud. 

'  Once  a   choice   egg  fell  from  her  nest,  and  de- 

stroyed three  hundred  and  fifteen  noble  cedars, 
and  inundated  sixty-nine  populous  villages." 
"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  have  told  me, 
that  the  distance  between  one  wave  and  another 
I  is  three  hundred  miles.     It  happened  once,  that 

I  we  were  making  a  voyage,  and  we  raised  a  wave 

[  until  we  saw  the  resting-place  of  the  least  of  all 

the  stars.  It  was  large  enough  to  sow  forty 
bushels  of  mustard-seed,  and  if  we  raised  it  more 
we  should  have  been  burned  by  the  vapour  of  the 
star."  Rabbah  bar  Bar  Hhanna  says, "  Once  upon 
a  time  we  were  sading  in  a  ship,  and  we  saw  that 
tish  upon  whose  back  the  sand  remains,  and  the 
rushes  grow:  we  thought  it  was  dry  land,  and 
landed,  and  remained  there,  and  cooked.  But 
when  the  fish's  back  grew  warm  he  turned  round 
11 
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and  if  the  ship  had  not  been  near  we  must  lmv« 
been  drowned." 

Besides  such  tales  as  these,  the  Agadotb  hold 
out  an  expectation  of  a  banquet  in  the  hfe  to  come 
upon  the  salted  leviathan  and  behemoth,  the 
latter  of  which  devours  daily  a  thousand  hills, 
(Ps.  1.  10,}  with  other  legends  ;  "  the  worth  of 
which,"  says  the  Hebrew  Review,  "  is  as  yet  un- 
discovered," They  likewise  gossip  with  peculiar 
unction  upon  dreams,  amulets,  astrology,  deemon- 
ology,  and  drunkenness  at  the  feast  of  Purim, 
till  the  devout  Tsraehte  shall  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  "  Cursed  is  Haman,  and  Blessed  is 
Mordecai." 

Modem  Jews  assure  the  Christians,  that  all 
such  things  are  to  be  understood  figuratively. 
*'  The  later  rabbis,  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  their  earlier  predecessors,  endued  with  the 
highest  wisdom,  could  not  have  said  any  thing 
contrary  to  its  dictates ;  have  generally  assigned  a 
secret  or  allegorical  meaning  to  these  startling 
passages,  and  by  endeavouring  to  dive  into  thei? 
hidden  sense,  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  most 
sublime  meaning  to  passages  apparently  the  most 
incongruous '."  Thus  the  "  Sceptre  of  Judah" 
describes  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  between 

'  Hebrew  Review. 
H  6 
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king  Alonso  and  a  certain  labbL  The  ftnMr 
said,  ^^  I  have  heard  you  cdte  from  the  Tafaniul^ 
a  former  conference,  that  there  was  a  frog  as  laige 
as  sixty  houses :  but  it  was  swallowed  up  by  a 
serpent;  this  again  was  devoured  by  a  efopr, 
which  flew  up  with  it  into  a  tree.  Again^  13ml  a 
piece  of  iron  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  seven  yean 
reaching  the  bottom.  Again,  that  a  man  saw  tbe 
sea  with  such  monstrous  billows,  as  to  have  inters 
vals  of  three  himdred  miles.^^  The  Jew  replied: 
''  Some  of  our  learned  men  tell  us,  that  the  ancientft 
used  to  sing  on  musical  instruments  the  morals  4^ 
life  ;  but  that  our  fathers,  being  unskilled  in  music^ 
used  to  instruct  by  festive  narrations  and  ficfitioaB 
imagery :  these  two  modes  are  referred  to  in  Psalm 
xlix.  4.  ^  I  will  incline  mine  ear  unto  a  para* 
ble:  I  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the 
harp.' 

^^  This  fable  of  the  frog  denotes  the  science  of 
natural  history,  which  celebrates  the  divine  work- 
manship with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice ;  the  size 
of  sixty  houses,  are  the  sixty  parts  of  nature  :  the 
serpent  devouring  the  frog,  is  astronomy,  on  ac- 
count of  its  circles,  &c.  The  crow  is  theology, 
according  to  Canticles  i.  5.  ^  I  am  black,  but 
comely/  The  tree  is  the  law,  with  its  many 
branches.      So  the  fable  of  the  billows  signifies 
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the  vast  desires  of  human  nature,  which  have 
neither  bound  nor  measure.  The  fable  of  the  iron 
falling  into  the  sea  denotes  the  human  mind, 
which  resembles  iron  in  its  capacity  for  sharpness :  J 
the  seyen  years  are  the  seven  hberal  sciences,  1 
which  the  most  acute  perception  cannot  sound  in 
a  whole  life," 

Such  then  are  the  "  sublime  meanings  given  to 
passages  apparently  the  most  incongruous."  But 
is  there  any  absurdity  of  any  pagan  superstition 
that  could  not  be,  and  is  not,  glossed  in  the  same 
manner  by  its  priesthood,  as  soon  as  the  daylight  of 
Christianity  brings  them  into  notice  ?  However,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  parts  of  the  Agadoth 
are  capable  of  some  such  interpretation ;  for  e?[am-  | 
pie  :  after  the  waves  with  intervals  of  three  hun-  ' 
dred  miles,  there  immediately  follows :— "  One 
wave  raised  its  voice,  and  called  to  its  companion, 
Hast  thou  left  any  thing  in  the  world  which  thou 
hast  not  overflowed  ?  Come  and  let  us  destroy  , 
it.  But  it  rephed.  Come  and  see  the  power  of  thy  \ 
Lord,  I  could  not  overpass  the  sand  one  hair's- 
breadth;  for  it  is  written, '  Fear  ye  not  me,  saith 
the  Lord?  will  ye  not  tremble  at  my  presence, 
which  have  placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the 
sea,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it  ?'  " 
(Jer.  V.  22.)  Tliis  is  clearly  parabolical,  but  the 
prior  part,  about  the  reaching  the  resting-place  of 
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the  stars,  ia  as  clearly  not  so,  And  a  people  n 
be  mentally  enfeebled,  and  on  the  high  road  lo 
ruin,  when  it  admirett  the  bearded  sages  for  deli- 
vering such  wisdom  as  the  best  of  this. 

There  are  some  portions  of  the  Agadoth,  con- 
sisting of  conversation  id  guesses  at  great  truthB, 
which  bear  peculiar  interest,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  occurrence.  "  Tradition  of 
the  school  of  EUas. — The  world  subsists  for  six 
thousand  years :  two  thousand  in  confusion :  two 
thousand  for  the  law ;  and  two  thousand  for  the 
days  of  Messiah.  But,  on  account  of  our  taos 
which  are  multiplied,  there  are  excepted  from 
them  such  years  as  shall  be  excepted.  Elias  said 
to  R.  Jehudah,  brother  of  R,  Salah  the  pioua, 
'  The  world  will  not  subsist  less  than  eighty-five 
jubilees,  and  in  the  last  jubilee  will  come  the  Son 
of  I)a\'id.'  To  which  he  replied,  'At  the  beginning, 
or  at  the  end  ?'  He  said,  '  I  know  not.'  '  At  the 
end,  or  just  before  the  end?'  '  I  cannot  tell.'  Raf 
Ashe  says,  that  he  answered :  '  Up  to  that  time  do 
not  expect  him,  but  thenceforward  you  may 
expect  him '.'  " 

"  Raf  sdd,  '  The  world  was  created  solely  on 
account  of  David.'      Samuel  replied, '  On  account 

*  Does  tiot  this  vague  and  uuilec[dpJ  te&ching  by  the  liigbesl 
authoriticE  living  about  the  time  of  ma  Saviour,  explain  the 
of  Matth.  vu.  28,  29  t 
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of  Mosea.'     R.   Johanan   said,   '  On    account  of 
Messiah.      What   is   his   name?'      They   of  the 
school  of  R.  Silas  said,   '  Shiloh  is  his  name,  for   , 
it  is  said, '  till  Shiloh  come.' '  Those  of  the  school  ■ 
of  R.  Jannai  said,  '  Jionoin  (or  continuation)  is  I 
his  name,  for  it  is  written, '  His  name  shall  be  for  I 
ever,  before  the  sun  his  name  shall  be  Jinnom.*' 
(Ps.  Ixxii.)  Those  of  the  school  of  R.  Hhaniua  said,  I 
*hU  name  will  be  Hhanina,  as  it  is  said,  '  I  will  I 
not  show  you  Hhanina,'  {i.e.  favour  or  grace.  Jer.  | 
xvi.  13.)'     And  some  do  say  that  his  name  will  be  J 
Menahhem  (the  Comforter),  son  of  Hezekiah :  t 
it  is  said   in  Lamentations,  '  Because  the  Com- 1 
forter  that  should  refresh  my  soul  is  far  fi-om  me.' 
But  the  masters  say,  his  name  will  be,  Tlie  leper 
of  the  house  of  Rabbi,  for  it  is  written, '  He  hath 
borne  our  diseases,  and  carried  our  sorrows.' 

"  What  is  the  name  of  King  Messiah  ?  R.  Aba  I 
bar  Cahana  said, '  His  name  is,  The  Lord ;  because 
in  Jeremiah  it  is  written,  '  And  this  is  his  name 
whereby  he  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  Righte- 
ousness.' '  Then  R.  Levi  exclaimed, '  O  happy  city ! 
whose  name  is  like  that  of  the  king,  and  that  of 
her  God !  for  it  is  written,  'And  the  name  of  the 
city  from  that  day  shall  be.  The  Lord  is  there,' 
and  the  name  of  her  king  is  the  name  of  her  God, 
aa  it  is  written, '  And  this  is  his  name  whereby 
he  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  righteousness !' 
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"  R.  Joshua,  son  of  Levi,  said, '  His  name  is  the 
Branch  t  for  we  fiud  in  Zachariah,  •"  Behold  the 
man  whose  name  is  the  Branch,  and  he  shall  grow 
up  out  of  his  place.' '  R.  Jodan  said,  in  the  name 
of  R.  Aibu, '  His  name  is  Menahben,  as  it  is  said, 
'  The  Comforter  is  far  from  me.' '  R.  Hhanina 
replied,  'This  makes  no  difference,  since  the  nume- 
ral value  of  the  one  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other ; 
the  letters,  both  of  Branch  and  Comforter,  denote 
the  number  138.'" 

"  A  history. — It  happened  to  a  man  ploughing, 
that  one  of  his  oxen  bellowed.  A  certain  Arab  was 
passing  and  said, 'Who  art  thou?'  He  replied, 'lam 
a  Jew.'  He  said, '  Loose  the  yoke  of  thine  ox.'  He 
inquired  wherefore  ?  The  Arab  answered, '  Because 
the  house  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  is  destroyed.' 
'  How  knewest  thou  this?'  He  said, '  I  understood  it 
from  thine  os.'  In  loosing  the  os,  the  animal 
bellowed  a  second  time.  '  Bind  tliine  ox ;  bind  the 
yoke,'  said  the  Arab, '  for  the  Redeemer  of  the  Jews 
is  bom.'  He  asked, '  What  is  his  name,  and  what 
is  his  father's  name  y  '  Menahhem ;  and  his 
father,  Hezekiah.'  '  Where  do  they  reside?'  '  In 
the  street  of  Birat  Arba  in  Bethlehem  Judali.'  So 
he  sold  his  oxen  and  the  yoke,  and  getting  a  stock 
of  children's  dresses  for  sale,  he  wandered  through 
many  cities  and  countries  till  he  arrived  there. 
Then  came  the  people  from  the  villages  to  buy  of 
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him,  but  the  mother  of  that  child  bought  nothing; 
to  whom   he   said,  'Why  hast  thou  bought  no 
dress  ?'     She  answered, '  Because  the  omen  of  my 
child's  birth  is  grievous.'   '  How  so  ?'   '  Because  on 
that  account  the  temple  is  overthrown.'     He  said, 
'  We  trust  in  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  though 
demolished  on  his  account,  the  sanctuary  may  be 
rebuilt  under  him.     But  take  this  garment,  and 
after  some  days  I  will  come  again  for  its  price.' 
So   she  took  it  and  went  her  way.     After  some 
days  the  man  thought  within  himself  and  said,  I 
will  go  and  see  what  the  child  is  doing.     So  he    i 
came  and  said  to  the  mother,  '  What  is  the  child     I 
doing  f     She  answered,  '  Did  I  not  say  that  the 
omen  of  his  birth  was  grievous?  for  in  the  same 
hour,  the  winds  came,  and  the  storms  carried  him 
away.'     The  Jew  said, '  And  I  have  told  thee  that  1 
as  by  him  the  temple  had  been  overthrown,  so  by  I 
him  it  shall  be  built  again.' "  I 

(The  same  tale  is  given  in  another  place,  with    I 
this  addition.)     "  Must  we  learn  from  an  Arab    ] 
that  at  the  fall  of  the  temple,  Messiah  was  to  be    I 
bom?     Is  not  the   whole   Scripture  fidl  of  it? 
asked   R.   Aben.     Is  it  not  written,   '  Lebanon    I 
shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one  ?'  and  immediately  after^ 
'  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots?'" 

Such    are    the   Agadoth,   the   delight    of   the    i 
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rabbinical  Jews ;  upon  these  they  lavish  tbe  mofll 
endearing  epithets :  ^^  the  words  of  the  Scribes 
are  more  lovely  than  the  words  of  the  Law :  for 
the  words  of  the  Law  are  some  wei^ly  and 
others  light:  but  the  words  of  the  Scribes  are  aS 
weighty/'  ^^  The  Law  is  as  water;  the  words cf 
the  Scribes  are  as  wine/^  Hius  with  all  the  tfS^ 
and  error  the  Gemara  contains  and  engeiidarSy 
"  The  people  love  to  have  it  so ;  and  what  wiB  ye 
do  in  the  end  thereof*?'^  for  whatever  may  have 
been  the  virtuous  efforts  of  a  few  supericnr  rablns 
in  later  times^  the  Talmud  itself  pronounces^  tfant 
^^  those  who  reject  the  Agadoth^  as  did  Sadok  md 
Baithos,  are  deniers  of  the  Law^  and  as  such  are 
condemned  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  iheit 
wickedness  and  sin,  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and 
ever  *  V^    This  is  surely  one  of  the  Decisions.    • 

Nevertheless,   Moses   bar  Maimon    seems  to 
have  wished  the  whole  Agadoth  abolished.     He 
wrote  to  R.  Joseph,  "  Beware  of  wasting  time  in 
the   exposition   and  laborious    poring    over    the 
Gemara ;    for   I   have    read   much   therein,    and 
drawn  from   it  but  little  profit  \'^     And  in  hi^ 
*^  Guide  to  the  Perplexed :''  ^^I  have  said  in  my 
comment  on   the   Mishna  that  I  would   explaiim 
the   parables,   proverbs,   and   tales  of  the  whol^ 

1  Jer.  V.  31.  2  Hilchoth  T'shuvah,  iii.  8. 
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Talmud,  and  I  had  already  collected  matter  for  i 
doing  so;  but,  upon  reflection,  1  abandoned  the 
design,  and  for  the  following  reasons.     If  I  were 
to   explain  a  parable  by  another  parable,  and  a 
proverb   by  another  proverb,  and  hidden  things   ' 
by  hidden  tilings,  I  should  have  gained  nothing ; 
but  to  explain  tliose  passages  as  they  should  be 
for  the  common  people,  is  not  expedient.     And 
if  one  of  the  many  foolish  rabbis  reads  these  his- 
tories and  proverbs,  he  will  find  an  explanation 
not  necessary  ;  for  to  a  fool  every  thing  is  right, 
and  he  finds  no  difficulty  any  where.     And,  if  •  I 
really  wise   man   reads  them,  there  will  be  two  i 
ways   in  which   he   will  consider   them.      If  he 
take  them  in  their  literal  sense,  and  think  them 
bad,  he  will  say.  This  is  foolishness,  and  in  so 
doing,  he  says  nothing  at  all  against  the  founda- 
tion of  the  faith ;  or,  he  thinks  there  is  a  mystery 
in  thens,  and  goes  his  way,  thinking  well  of  the 
story,  but  explaining  or  not  explaining  it."     An  ■ 
argument  ingenious  in  its  vagueness,  and  showing  ] 
the   author's   submission   to  expediency,   against 
the  conviction   of  what  is   intrinsically  true  and 
meritorioTis,     O  that  he  had  but  braved  the  Pha- 
risaic   excommunication   (which   after  all  he  did 
incur),  and,  by  the  ligbt  of  the  written  law  and 
prophets,  investigated  the  foundation  of  the  Tal- 
mudic   edifice !     But,  enlarged  as  was  the  n 
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of  R.  Moses  bar  Maimon^  he  was  still  like  othcar 
men^  biassed  by  early  prepossessions  and  habitual 
associations.     What  else  than  this  natural,  dispo- 
sition of  man  could  have  induced  him^  or  such 
as  his  friends^  to  uphold  a  religion  which^  {fl^ 
had  an  effective  control,  would  sever  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  into  the  two  castes  of  Rabbis  and 
Am-haaretsin,    corresponding  to   Brahmins    a^d 
Pariahs,   with   license   given  to   the  former  ^*  to 
rend  the  am-haarets  like  a  fish/^  and  which  for- 
bids all  alliance  with  the  unlearned^   ^^  for  they 
are  an  abomination,  and  their  wives  are. vermin^ 
and  of  their  daughters  it  is  said,  ^Cursed  is  he 
that   lieth  with  any  beast*/''    A  system  which 
has  supplanted  the  Levites,  appointed  by  Moses' 
law  to  be  judges  of  the  people,  by  a  new  unau^ 
thorized   order,  the  Pharisee-rabbis.      A  system 
which  degrades  women  to  the  level  of  children 
and  idiots,  prohibits  their  study  of  the  law,  makes 
their  testimony  illegal,  and  leaves  them  with  no 
religion  but  three  meagre  ceremonies.     A  system 
which   commands   to  convert  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  fire  and  sword,  to  obey  the  seven  pre^ 
cepts   of   Noah  ;    and   which   would  tolerate   no 
unproselyted  Gentile  in  the  holy  land,  ^^not  even 
for  an  hour,^^  and  which  limits  the  love  of  neigh- 
bour in  the  law  to  a  benevolence  towards  circum- 

*  Pesachin,  xlix.  2,  apud  "  Old  Paths.'*     See  John  vii.  49. 
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cised  proaelytea.  A  system  which  gives  dispen- 
sation for  inconvenient  oaths,  and  would  coun- 
tenance polygamy,  A  religion,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  which,  by  its  excessive  minuteness  aod 
sanguinary  penalties,  would  surpass  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  itself.  But,  thank  God,  the  Tabnud 
never  was,  and  never  will  be  exerted  in  unchal- 
lenged despotism.  The  traditions  were,  indeed, 
sufficiently  oppressive  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
denounced  their  administrators  as  "binding  heavy 
burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laying 
them  on  men's  shoulders;  but  they  themselves 
will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers ' ;" 
but  they  were  not  then  a  formal  code  virtually 
superseding  the  Law  of  Moses.  Under  the  dis- 
persion (the  misery  of  which  may  be  fairly  charged 
upon  this  false  and  usurped  legislation  in  Israel)' 
the  system  has  acquired  additional  force,  but  has 
always  been  checked  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
countries  where  the  Jews  are  sojourners,  and  still 
more  by  the  natural  feelings  which  will  have  play  ' 
more  or  less  under  any  rule  less  oppressive  than 
aTalmudic  Sanbedrin,  or  holy  office  of  the  Inqui- 
sition :  feelings  of  friendliness,  sympathy,  or  gra- 
titude, as  occasions  called  them  into  exercise.  The 
distinction  cannot  be  too  plainly  made  between 
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the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  legislation ;  and  to  say 
that  any  or  every  amiable  sentiment  of  civilized 
humanity  may  find  countenance  in  some  dii^ointed 
phrase  or  two  of  the  Talmud^  is  only  to  show  the 
book  to  be  self-contradictory^  which  indeed  is  the 
case,  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  being  a  col- 
lection of  numberless  opinions,  framed  at  various 
times,  and  in  different  circumstances  ^ 

Those  who  value  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whether  believing  or  not  believing  them 
to  be  accomplished  in  Jesus  of  Bethlehem-Judah, 
may  find  it  profitable  to  meditate  upon  these  fol- 
lowing theses  * : — 

1.  An  authentic  copy  of  the  Talmud  never  ex- 
isted. 

2.  The  Talmud  was  never  declared  closed  or 
complete, 

3.  The  Mishna  is  an  incomplete  work. 

4.  The  Gemara  is  an  incomplete  work. 

5.  The  Talmud  contains  only  a  small  number 
of  traditional  laws. 

6.  The  non-traditional  part  of  the  Talmud  is 
declared  by  the  authors  themselves  to  be  of  human 
invention. 


*  This  remark  does  not  allude  to  the  ethical  treatise  called  the 
"  Chapters  of  the  Fathers,"  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  Decisions. 
2  Jewish  Messenger,  July  1837- 
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7.  The  Jews  have  no  priestly  ordination. 

8.  Such  ordination  can  and  may  never  be  intro- 
duced again. 

9.  No  synodal  decree  has  ever  been  made  to  be 
in  force  for  ever. 

10.  All  synodal  decrees  have  lost  their  validity 
at  the  cessation  of  ordination. 

11.  The  Talmudists  have  introduced  and  abro- 
gated laws. 

12.  Maimonidea'  doctrines  of  faith  do  not  agree 
with  the  Talmud. 

13.  The  Talmud  has  never  been  obeyed  in  full 
spirit. 

1-i.  Moses  has  introduced  no  ordination  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word. 

15.  Many  orthodox  contemporaries  of  the  Tal- 
mudists may  be  looked  upon  as  their  opponents. 

16.  Maimonides  shows  himself  in  the  "Moreh   | 
Nebuchim"  an  opponent  of  the  Talmud. 

17.  The  decisions  of  the  rabbis  respecting 
casuistical  questions  have  no  obligation  even  on 
the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Talmud. 

18.  Many  ceremonial  aggravations  which  press 
hard  on  the  Jews,  do  not  proceed  from  the  Tal- 
mud, but  from  the  hyper-ascetic  spirit  of  more 
recent  rabbis. 

Could  the   Israehte    people   become  generally 
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persuaded  of  these  statements  as  true,  ihev  would 
Boon  sweep  away  their  Talmud  and  its  rabbis; 
and  a  Hebrew  wisdom,  more  solemn  and  illus- 
trious, would  in  a  short  time  eclipse  "the  Trac- 
tions of  the  Elders"  with  the  happiest  results  for 
this  life  and  the  nest. 

Meanwhile  the  Jews,  like  the  Papists,  are 
anxious  to  attribute  the  same  standing  to  thdr 
oral  law  as  to  the  conunou-law  of  England;  but 
there  is  this  diiFerence  to  be  observed: — 1st,  The 
English  common-law  is  older  than  the  statute- 
book  ;  and,  2nd.  The  two  constitutions  "  are  not 
repugnant  the  one  to  the  other;"  whereas  in 
both  these  points  their  traditions  are  defective, 
— they  must  be  classed  with  the  Mohanmiedn 
sunn  a. 

These  digressive  chapters,  on  the  middle-age 
hteniture  of  Spanish  Jews,  and  on  the  peculiar 
religion  of  Jews  in  general,  as  it  exists  in  addition 
to  that  of  Mosea  and  the  prophets,  may  be  appro- 
priately closed  with  the  Creed  as  drawn  up  bj 
Moses  bar  Maimon,  and  kept  in  daily  repetition. 
Reverting  to  the  course  of  their  history,  we  shall 
have  opportunities  to  entertain  feehngs  of  admira- 
tion or  pity,  and  to  regret  that  "  all  are  not  Israel 
who  are  of  Israel." 
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[  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  God 
jlessedbe  His  name)  is  the  Creator  and  Governor 
)f  all  created  beings;  and  that  He  aloae  has 
Dade,  does  make,  and  ever  will  make,  every  pro- 
action. 

2.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator 
(blessed  be  His  name)  is  One  God,  and  that  there 
g  no  unity  whatever  hke  unto  Hiin,  and  that  He 
llone  is  our  God,  who  was,  is,  and  will  be  eter- 
Bally. 

3.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
Creator  (blessed  be  His  name)  is  incorporeal, 
and  that  He  is  not  subject  to  any  of  those 
(Ganges  that  are  incident  to  matter:  and  that 
He  has  not  any  simibtude  whatever. 

,  4.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
Creator  (blessed  be  His  name)  is  both  the  first 
and  the  last  of  all  things. 

5.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  to  the 
Creator,  (blessed  be  His  name,)  yea  to  Him 
only,  is  it  proper  to  address  our  prayers;  and 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  pray  to  any  other  being. 

6.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all  the 
irords  of  the  prophets  are  true. 


3BS  mavouT  or  tbk  jktb 

r.  I  believe  widi  ■  pnftet  ftirti,  tint  the  pv- 
pbecT  of  Moses  (w  toi'T»*  (na^  Iub  noI  rot 
in  pocei  wk  true:  and  that  he  excelled  all  the 
mps  tine   Receded  him,  or  that  mar  snccecd 

&  I  bcfiere  with  a  perfctrt  &hh.  that  the  law 
wUdi  we  hsve  itaw  in  oar  poesesaon  is  the  same 
law  dnt  w«s  pwa  to  Mo^es  our  teacher. 

9l  I  bden  with  a  p«&ct  fuih.  that  this  law 
«3I  newer  be  changed;  and  that  the  CnaUH 
fUessed  be  ffis  sane)  wriK  newn-  give  as  aDother 
kw'. 

la  I  bcEeve  widi  s  perfect  &itfa,  that  die 
r  (Uessed  be  Hij*  namei  knotreth  all  the 
I  thoughts  oi  mankind,  as  it  is  said, 
-  He  &diioaeth  all  their  hearts,  and  is  tuBy  K- 
quainted  with  aH  their  works," 

11.  I  beBeve  with  a  perfect  &ith,  that  the 
Cieator  [Uessed  be  His  name')  rewardeth  those 
who  obserre  His  commaodments,  and  pimisheth 
those  wbo  transgress  them. 

12.  I  beheve  with  a  perfect  &ith,  that  the  Mes- 
siah win  come ;  and  ahhou^  his  coming  h6 
delared,  I  will  still  patientlr  await  his  speedf 
appearance. 

■  Caoseqaenil;  ibdc  csn  be  Da  Nen  Ttstament  or  Coiemnt- 
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13.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  there  will 
K  a  resurrection  of  the  deudj  at  the  time  when  it 
ihall  please  the  Creator.  Blessed  and  exalted  be 
EI  is  name  for  ever  and  ever. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

During  this  period  the  Jews  held  high  offices 
and  enjoyed  great  privileges  in  Spain.  The  Mo- 
hammedan dominion  was  decidedly  on  the  wane ; 
but  the  Christian  powers,  at  least  the  political 
rulers,  were  sensible  of  the  benefit  which  this 
people  imparted  to  the  country,  not  only  as 
teachers  of  science,  physicians,  and  ministers  of 
finance,  but  also  by  the  vigour  they  excited  in 
foreign  and  domestic  trade.  It  is  true  that  in 
both  of  these  they  were  much  shackled :  in  the 
fonner,  by  the  possession  of  Syria  by  the  Turks^ 
and  by  the  Norman  and  other  pirates  infesting 
the  Mediterranean ;  in  the  latter,  by  restrictions 
of  the   cortes,  and  by  corporation  privileges  in 
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the  towns ;  and  thus  they  were  tn  a  great  extent 
thrown  upon  the  resource  of  money-lending,  but 
with  more  honour  than  elsewhere.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  fixed  by  law, — they  first  invented  bills 
of  exchange,  and  became  genera!  bankers.  Their 
evidence  was  received  in  eoinrta  of  law.  They 
were  themselves  exempt  from  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  held  considerable  landed  property-— at 
one  time  to  the  amount,  it  has  been  said,  of 
one  third  of  the  Spanish  soil ;  and  in  the  principal 
cities  they  exercised  their  own  judicature,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  causes. 

The  natural  effect  of  these  immunities  was  seen 
in  an  elevation  of  character  far  above  the  level  to 
which  they  were  degraded  in  other  lands  ;  for  the 
man  who  is  suffered  to  look  his  fellows  in  the  face 
with  cheerfulness,  will  ircnerally  assimilate  his 
morals  to  their  standard,  and  they  in  return  will 
the  more  esteem  him  '.  The  Jews  however  gave 
oflfence  by  indulging  in  luxurious  apparel  at  greater 
cost  than  the  Christian  nobles,  until  a  proclama- 
tion was  made  against  Jews  wearing  silk  robes  and 
ornaments  of  gold.  For  some  time  after  this, 
their  women  maintained  their  usual  love  of  jewel- 
lery, on  the  plea  that  the  proclamation  specified 
Jews  but  not  Jewesses.     The  Christians  were  no 


to  dMck  Ais  wiiIm  M j  ;  tte  deqjj  iMiiiiilMh 
qttodn^  fnm  Scriptare^  ^  For  llvoe  dnBi  flu 
bud  B  diaqnetedy  «Mi  fir  fivrniDcii  it  caufll 
bear :  fer  a  abie  wkm  ht  weigagA^  te. 

It  b  sall%  «kg|  w  m  ootn  oecnion,  king 
Alonso  cxpootnlitod  witk  aome  of  ttcir  lodKog 
mcQ  iqion  tte  ciiiafigaBt  halMta  aTtihatpeopIt^ 
but  one  of  the  court  gave  Ui  apbaiom  tibasl  Aor 
rich  attire  redomided  ndier  to  tbe  kni^g^  hwiiMii. 
and  was  «cas.Ue  in  ponon.  tnei>g  tlidr  go^ 
al(^  to  king  David ;  for  let  a  lion  be  never  so 
diseased  or  a£9icted,  he  still  remembers  that  he 
is  a  lion.  This  bold  comparison  seems  not  to 
have  held  good  with  the  Jews  in  point  of  per* 
sonal  courage,  for  R.  Solomon  ben  Virga  re- 
peatedly charges  his  nation  of  this  period  with 
effeminate  timidity,  which  he  ascribes  to  long 
habits   of  submission,  and   the   being   debarred 


J  "  Sceptre  of  Judah. 


»> 
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fixmi  exercises  of  war  and  the  chase.  To  prove 
that  such  a.  result  necessarily  follows  from  their 
condition,  he  relates,  that  "A  certain  Arab  king, 
being  informed  by  a  philosopher  that  the  heart 
becomes  contracted  during  restraint,  made  this 
experiment : — he  ordered  two  lion-cubs,  recently 
bom,  to  be  enclosed  in  a  field,  one  to  be  confined 
by  a  chain,  and  the  other  to  be  left  free- :  both 
to  be  su])plied  with  the  same  food.  Alter  a  few 
years  the  animals  were  slain,  and  the  heart  of 
the  one  which  had  been  chained,  was  found  to 
be  of  far  inferior  size  to  that  of  the  other '." 

Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  with  the  rabhle  at  command,  was  set  en- 
tirely and  perseveringly  against  them.  The  He- 
brew colony  in  Toledo  alone  was  12,000  strong, 
and  wealthy  of  course.  Iloderic,  the  archbishop 
of  the  city,  was  a  person  of  popular  talents  and 
political  intrigue.  An  indefatigable  agitator  for 
the  Crusades,  his  frequent  harangues  were  so  many 
invectives  against  the  Jews  and  Moors ;  till,  on 
one  occasion,  heading  his  flock,  he  rushed  into 
the  synagogues,  routed  the  congregations,  and 
pursued  them  to  their  houses  for  plunder. 

Scarcely  was  this  outrage  perpetrated,  when  it 


272  matowT  or  ths  news  "  ''^ 


fcHowed  bf  a  gmtot  in  fiie  same 
In  Fefanarr  12]2»  nn  imini»niyfc  host  was  is^ 
camped  in  tte  ntpi  paries  on  the  banks  of  iiie* 
Ta^usw  Tkae^pereOrnsidefs  of  tlie  West;  and 
cxmanring  Aaft  Hie  fint-fimts  of  their  Yukm 
wiMikl  be  an  nocqpAabk  ofeing  to  bett^Fen^if 
«;ised  upon  the  nnanned  Jewai,  tiiej  procedte^ 
most  religioaaly  to  pfamder  fliat  race  rf  kifideb. 
Tbent  was  no  massaorey  fat  tiie  nobles  rf  (W 
tille  armed  thenfcMlies  to  defend  tiie  synagogueii 
tK>m  forapn  aggression ;  bat  tiie  tenor  inspredt 
in  the  Tictims  was  so  great,  as  to  cause  die  eim^ 
sraDoQ  of  inun»ise  numben.  Aborbanel  says^^ 
that  more  of  his  pec^fde  deserted  Spain  at  thk 
time«  than  Moses  led  up  firom  tiie  hind  rf  Egypt; 
but  thb  phrase  is  so  oftm  employed  I^  fiie 
mbhb  to  denote  mssniy  a  hurge  number^  that  it 
iierxl  iKit  be  understood  literaDy. 

Yet  they  had  been  forewarned  of  some  impend- 
ing i^ainity  by  R.  Moses  de  Cozzi,  (of  Italian 
t^4n\ih\  but  bom  in  Spain,)  one  eminent  for  his 
erudition  and  talents ;  who  had  lately  fulminated 
ilenmunation  in  every  synagogue,  of  signal  venge- 
ance on  the  groT^Hng  vice  of  taking  Mohammedan 
wives.     So  srvat  an  e\'il  aroused  in  him  the  zeal 

*  Comment  on  Isa.  xlvi. 
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of  Ezra,  and  after  long  perseverance  he  Bucceeded 
in  a  great  degree  in  obtaining  the  diatniasa!  of 
these  foreigners '. 

They  had  likewise  been  visited  by  an  enthusiast 
from  Germany,  R,  Baruch  ben  R.  Isaac  Garmisa, 
who  came  to  rebuke  the  impious  innovations  made 
by  the  Sephardim  in  the  shape,  or  sewing,  or 
flourishes  of  writing  in  their  phylacteries  ', 

In  1263,  the  Aragonese  raised  a  naval  armament 
to  protect  their  coast  against  a  fleet  of  Africans 
who  had  come  to  assist  the  Andaliisiaii  sheikhs  in 
their  revolt  from  Castille ;  and  fully  ganisoned 
Valencia,  entirely  from  the  pecuniarj'  aid  of  a 
Jew  named  Jahudano,  who  was  fiscal-general, 
and  treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  and  whom  the 
sovereign  entrusted  with  almost  all  state  negocia- 
tions :  he  was  of  so  excellent  a  reputation  that 
Zurita '  can  only  regret  his  religion. 

About  1281,  while  Alonso  the  Wise  was  ab- 
sorbed in  astronomical  science,  his  warlike  son, 
Don  Sancho,  led  an  expedition  against  the  Moors, 
and  was  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land  at  Alge- 
ziras.  This  unexpected  incident  aroused  the 
king;  but,  unwilling  to  punish  the  prince,  he 
wreaked  his  fury  upon  the  Jewish  receiver-freiicral 
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of  the  kingdom^  Don  Zag  de  k  MdM»  far  hmkif 
furnished  his  son  with  supplies  in  tibe  >tipf>K<i» 
The  Jew  was  hanged  before  the  Pnnoe^anindasNhi 
and  as  the  latter  aideavoared  to  eaoqie  Ambl  llift 
spectacle^  he  was  detuned  there  by  hk  tifo  jfan^ 
thers;  yet  reviling  his  meannqpMtod  JlevMBftU 
father  all  the  time,  and  swearing  to  RKteagt  m 
insult  so  personal  to  himself.  He-  had  hoA  too 
good  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  far  the  noidfi^ 
disgusted  with  a  studious  monBrcfa,  found  wksa^ 
dant  cause  of  complaint,  and  the  pcqfndaee  woe 
discontented  with  the  new  laws  of  the  ^  Sale 
Partidas/^  Thus  the  remaining  three  .j&UM4i 
Alonso^s  life  were  spent  by  fiither  mod  jkw  k 
preparing  for  civil  war, 

Messiah^  the  unfoi^otten  hope  of  Israel^  tuas 
proclaimed  to  be  at  hand,  by  Zachariah  the  Levity' 
— a  rabbi  who  by  his  austerity  of  life  had  Acqnfaaed 
no  common  influence — ^but  upon  one  easy  condi- 
tion, namely,  that  all  the  Jews  in  Spain  should, 
upon  one  stated  day,  learn  by  heart  a  cabalistic 
charm  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  ineffable 
name.  Preparing  themselves  by  fasting  and 
almsgiving,  they  were  to  repair  to  the  synagogues, 
and  await  his  coming :  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  whether  Messiah  was  to  arrive  only  in  Spain, 
or  what  share  their  Ashkenazim  brethren  beyond 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Oriental  Jews,  were  to  have  in 
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hastening  or  enjoying  the  great  Advent.  As  the 
account  is  related  by  Alfonso  de  Spina,  a  convert 
from  Judaism  to  monkery  long  afterwards,  all  the 
Jews  assembling  in  the  synagogues  were  surprised 
to  find  their  white  garments  miraculously  marked 
with  crosses ;  and  on  returning  to  their  homes, 
found  the  hneii  clothes  there  also  impressed  with 
the  same  sign';  intended,  no  doubt,  to  instruct 
them  that  Christ  was  already  come,  and  had  suf- 
fered crucifixion. 

Granada  had  always  been  a  settled  home  of  the 
Jews,  and  under  the  newly  constituted  kingdom, 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  repose;  but  in  1319, 
Abul  Said  lamael,  a  tyrant  to  all  his  subjects,  so 
especially  oppressed  the  Jews,  that  great  numbers 
of  them  abandoned  his  realm. 

In  April  1331,  the  Jews  of  Barcelona  flew  to 
arms,  on  the  first  day  of  Passover,  and  defended 
themselves  against  the  queen's  officials,  the  king 
being  absent.  Zurita  mentions  no  cause  of  the 
circumstance,  probably  considering  the  sim2)le 
feet  as  one  of  such  atrocity  as  to  countervail  any 
possible  degree  of  provocation.  It  may  have  been 
one  of  the  usual  Good  Friday  insults.  There 
appear  to  have  been  no  lives  lost ;  but  the  queen 
Donna  Maria,  who   had   been  two  years  ill   at 
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Tortosa,  was  highly  incensed  against  the  civic 
authorities  of  Barcelona  for  not  punishing,  as  she 
commanded,  the  presumption  of  the  Jews :  but 
upon  the  king's  arrival,  he  had  her  wishes  ese- 
cuted,  and  she  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Charles  IV.  of  France  had  been  king  of  Na- 
varre, but  died  in  1327,  leaving  no  heir  male. 
The  Navarrese,  therefore,  imder  the  sanction  of 
their  republican  fueros,  were  unrestrained  by  any 
eificient  government,  and  a  slaughter  was  made 
of  ten  thousand  Jews  '  in  the  city  of  Estella  alone, 
on  the  first  sabbath  in  March  (probably  Passover). 
Many  took  refuge  in  the  fortresses  of  St.  Adrian, 
Funes,  Marzilla,  and  Viana,  as  well  aa  the  house 
of  Corteviento  and  other  places ;  but  seldom  with 
success,  for  the  blood-thirsty  mob  pursued  and 
murdered  them  there.  The  "  Sceptre  of  Judah" 
describes  an  event  of  about  the  same  time,  which 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  be  confounded  (although 
Basnage  has  done  so)  with  the  above.  A  rabble 
crusade  was  preached  among  the  shepherds '  in 
the  South  of  France,  by  one  Roar,  likewise  a 
shepherd ;  who  gave  out  that  he  had  received 
revelations  from  a  dove,  which  changed  itself  into 

'"If  recuUtutioii  and  numerals  do  not  err."  —  Mariana: 
Znrita,  Anales  de  Aragon. 

'  In  lliF  twelfth  century  a  crufsade  of  boys  wab  raised  In  France, 
fur  tlio  East. 
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«  beaudiul  vii^n,  charging  him  to  extirpate  the 
infidels,  and  for  a  token,  wrote  the  terms  of  hia 
commission  (or  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  some  said,) 
upon  his  arm.  Thousands  flocked  to  the  novel 
champion,  and  proposed  to  march  immediately  to 
Granada;  but  one,  more  prudent  than  the  rest, 
tepresented  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  well- 
trained  and  well-armed  warriors,  or  walled  towns, 
with  an  undisciplined  multitude  in  want  of  arms : 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  commission  would  at 
first  be  siifEciently  obeyed  by  assaulting  the  Jews, 
This  advice  was  adopted  j  and  after  a  massacre  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  synagogues  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  despite  the  royal  proclamation,  the  arming 
of  the  barons,  and  the  pope's  excommunication, 
they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Aragon,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  king  with  supplies  brought  by 
his  son  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  just  in  time  to 
ue  the  city  of  Huesca.  They  marched  into 
Navarre,  entered  Pamplona  ;  but  at  Monreal,  three 
I  leagues    distant,  were  driven  back    by  the    Jews 

iUiemselves.  At  length,  in  a  general  engagement 
vith  a  royal  army,  the  leader  was  killed,  and  the 
whole  multitude  dispersed.  The  destruction  of 
■Jewish  property  was  in  part  compensated  by  the 
.subscriptions  of  rich  Jews  into  a  common  fund  ; 
llut  the  loss  of  life  could  never  be  replaced, 

Alonso  XI.  of  Castille  was  king  in  his  minority, 


and  at  die  ip^  cf  fiHEiBc%  kaviag  lKe&  rammd 

firom  his  goHedfaBi  tgr  a  kBoft  of  ^Inmm^^^  paEfietV" 

hriy  Gai  i  iTiwn  de  k  Tcg%  «ftd  A1v«eo 

O^rio^   aukd  tgr  tile  mlft   of  Sun 

(Joseph)  die  Jcir^  «f  Ecqa;  Oeae  cdkd  iqpan  tiie 

chiiacellor  «f  tile  Ma^dam  to  ^gj^^p^mi  fgg  ^ 

empty  treasBej.    Tkis  ofiee  kad  been  ftr  wgm 

;iCtiched  to  Ae  see  ef  Toledo;  but  as  tbe  arek- 

bishop   rdfiiaed  to  sahanfc  Ins  boalcB  to  tbe  mm 

Camarilla^  he  nas  deptifcd  of  the  diarg^  and  ia 

disguist  he  eiffhangcd  his  tAmpolilaifc  mibe  61 

azioth^«  and  Ae  Jev  sacoeeded  the  primate  otM 

Spauu  as  chaaccihir  af  tiieexdieq[Qer  ofCas£Skh 

Thb  po^  he  hdd  ibr  fire  ycaors:  but  it  was  t 

perilous  eminence  for  a  Jew.    At  length  came  the 

deputation  to  hnn  as  to  his  ptedeceaaor^  leqaei^ 

ing  the  inspectioQ  of  his  Icd^er^  tiie  sore  ngmt 

tor  ruin,  and  he  was  deposed^  after  the  object  had 

been  gained  of  retrieTing  the  regal  exchequer  by 

his  means,     A  decree  was  also  made,  that  for  the 

future,  that  funcdon  should  never  be  entrusted  to 

one  not   of  the  Chrisdan  faith:  and  its  Arabic 

name  .Vlmoxarife  was  to  be  superseded  by  that  of 

treasurer-seneral. 

Another  tumult  at  Barcelona,  in  1348,  for  the 
plunder  or  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  was  with  dif- 
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ficulty  suppressed  bj  the  king  (Peter  IV.  the  Cere- 
monious) on  his  return  from  Majorca  to  hold  the 
Catalan  cortes ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Valen- 
cians  sallied  out  against  Rivaroja,  the  residence 
of  Moses  Ramon  de  Riusecb,  the  king's  major- 
domo;  and  ther,^^  to  Murviedro,  where  they  pil- 
laged the  Jewry. 

The  next   year,  in  Castille,  Alonso  XI.  being    | 
absent   in   the  Moorish  war,  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  Jewry  of  his  capital ;  for  it  was  assaulted 
with  so  much  fury  that  the  horrid   transactions 
of  York  in  1189  were  there  repeated.     R.  Asher   I 
had  recently  arrived    in   Toledo  with   his   eight 
sons,  escaping   from  a  persecution  in  Germany. 
As  the  Christians  (so   called)  were  bursting  into   | 
the  house,  one  of  these  sons,  under  the  influence   I 
of  desperation,   slew  his   parents,   his   wife,  his   | 
brother  Jacob  (author  of  the  voluminous  "  Four   I 
Orders"),  all  the  relations  there  assembled,  and 
finally  himself,  rather    than    they  or    he    should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazarenes.  ' 

The  successor  on  the  throne  was  that  unin- 
telHgible  monster,  Peter  the  Cruel.  Hating  his 
wife,  he  was  infatuated  with  Maria  de  Padilla. 
The  common  belief  attributed  his  conduct  to 
Hebrew  witchcraft,  when  the  saddened  queen, 
having  resorted  to  one  of  that  nation  for  a  charm 
to  secure  her  husband's  regard,  had  received  a 
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girdle^  which^  unknown  to  herself  always  appeared 
to  the  king  as  a  Kving  serpent,  and  firom  which  M 
naturally  recoiled  in  abhorrence. 

During  the  distractions  of  the  civil  war  betwee^ 
Peter  and  his  brothers,  the  Jews  were  oppressed 
by  each  party.  On  the  entry  of  the  former  into 
Toledo,  in  1354,  the  Jewry  was  plundered^  and 
after  the  murder  of  one  thousand  victims  the  king 
arrested  the  proceedings.  Six  years  after  this,  he 
gained  the  property  of  Samuel  Levi,  who  had  beea 
for  several  years  his  chief  treasurer  and  councillor; 
A  form  of  accusation  was  drawn  out,  and  tiie 
sufferer  expired  imder  the  torments  of  the  rack. 
This  confiscation  brought  in  to  the  king  about 
400^000  ducats,  besides  furniture,  jewels,  and 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver*.  The  same  year,  at 
Najara,  the  Infantes,  brothers  of  Peter,  put  all 
the  Jews  to  death. 

In  1362,  Abu  Said,  the  usurper  of  Granada, 
(called  the  Scarlet  King)  came  to  Seville  to  conci- 
liate the  favour  of  Peter,  with  large  presents. 
He  and  his  followers  were  lodged  in  the  Jewry. 
On  the  third  day's  interview,  during  a  banquet, 
the  Castilians  seized  them  and  their  property,  and 
the  next  morning  beheaded  them  all  on  a  rising 
ground  named  the  Tablada:    a   spot    still  more 


eaeerated  in  after  times  by  the  fires  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

Burgos  was  in  1366  surprised  and  entered  by 
Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  had  himself  crowned 
there,  and  during  the  ceremonial  he  accepted  large 
tributions  from  the  Jews.  These  had  pro- 
bably beard  of  Najara. 

At  length  the  WTetched  Peter  was  chased  to  his 
last  refuge,  the  tower  of  Estrella;  on  entering 
which,  he  suddenly  recollected  that  an  astrologer 
had  long  before  predicted  that  he  should  die  in  a 
tower  of  that  name.  "  But,"  says  Mariana,  "  we 
know  how  idle  are  all  such  stories,  and  that  things 
related  in  after  time  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
dicted. ^'  and  he  gives  a  better  narration  of  that 
day's  astrology.  "  The  monarch  was  attended  by 
a  Jewish  physician,  who  had  previously  assured 
him  that  he  should  obtain  new  dominions  and 
amass  great  riches.  In  his  hour  of  extremity 
he  reproached  the  Jew  with  his  falsehood ;  but 
the  latter  rejoined, '  Though  the  natural  weather 
be  frosty,  yet  a  man  in  a  vapour  bath  will  perspire 
with  heat.'  Thus  giving  him  to  understand  that 
the  acts  of  a  man's  will  are  more  potent  than  the 
influence  of  stars." 

Upon  the  death  of  Peter,  Henry  returned  to 
Burgos;  but  this  time,  the  Jews,  having  had  more 
'  leisure   for    preparation,    actually  fortified   their 
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•■-..^_?:    £-i.i.  Pnncf  on  the  otbff. 

*  v.- .  c :- .  "ii-iLr:  ^  "LUisnoini  in  their  respo^ 

■ 

■:    v.    .*'  l-.r  - .  E211Z  Henrv  of  Portn^ 
">. '  c"/.  ''  .T. .  viir^rt.  alter  the  dispatch  of 
.  ::  v^'d.^  rr>L'iV'ec  That  the  Jewsmd 
:  i.:::jr^'.»ii-.  "^uv  Trere   exceedii^ 
.*     •.:«•.:.. 4*.  iirrduu-'jrt  srandissima- shouU 
J-  '       ■  ^  .•.}:.  vvL  '^fuhar  dress,  as  in  Castflie. 
''  •'   /  •■;.'  '.<  .Vfu;jr'.»:..  iL  'jone^  ai  MonzoD  .aJ). 
■>!  •'.     .'-w  .  i.  u:x  u[iOi.  liit  Jews  and  Moor  sirf- 
'  ' .'  '  '  ^-^•  ':*»:  H?-;>»r'.ted  war  with  France,  withooi 
"•*      '>...* I  »r\a.<.-iivij  frurn    his  Christian    subjects. 
'\  '.      "..jr-y  I'MMz  lj<;«^ij  »^xireinelv  oppressive. 

/.'/'>  J  ^•..-  ■'..":/-'r  j:ii.:;v  i:ve<  were  sacrificed  in  * 
•  ."..  .\  :A  <Mij.:iix'lix.  'i'lie  kind's  pbvsician.  Isaac 
il.i'r.Mi.  w.i^  ]/<!->] !j;r  through  a  street,  ricbij 
■  •/;>.  m)!'']  ;i/id  j:j  Ijjs:  cliuriot :  but  the  place  ^^ 
•»•/.»/■  i «  (I  < ]  i ; y  ;j  ';ro \^ (i  aro u r j d  t wo  men  quarriTiine' 
/'  \i'  t.  i,n  m  \\t<  lljroij;r  (untreated  one  of  the  combfit- 
•'"'  in  \\it  nmnt:  (^i"  ihc  prophet,  to  refrain,  ano 
!• »  Mm  olhi  I  ^M) ;  hut  without  succcss.     Presently 

'  i  uytUityti^  l')x<:«;l(;ii<;iuH  de  loa  Hobreos. 
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after  he  made  the  same  appeal,  on  the  consideration 
that  the  king's  physician  was  there.  Upon  hear- 
ing this,  tlie  chspute  was  instantly  hushed.  But 
the  fenatical  populace  were  enraged  to  find  the 
Jew  possess  greater  authority  than  Mohammed, 
and  crying  out  that  their  religion  was  outraged, 
they  took  up  arms  and  killed  many  of  the  Jews. 
Those  in  highest  estimation  found  a  refuge  In  the 
Alhamhra;  but  from  that  time  the  Granadine 
Jews  laid  aside  their  showy  vestments  and  chariots, 
"partly  to  avoid  the  popular  odium,  and  j>artly 
out  of  grief  for  such  as  were  slain  on  that  ac- 
count '." 

The  minority  of  Henry  III.  of  Castille  was 
calamitous  for  the  Jews,  and  the  year  1390  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  their  annals.  The  arch- 
deacon of  Eoija,  Feman  Martinez  flet  his  name 
be  recorded),  preached  openly  in  the  streets  of 
Seville,  the  merit  of  extiq^atin^  the  Hebrew  in- 
fidels. His  truculent  couns/^l  was  but  Uxi  cheer- 
fiUly  obeyed.  The  feeble  effort>  ui  the  ma^-.tracy 
onlysened  to  au?iEerit  the  mu':  •'{  the  multitude, 
till  the  utmost  liceri^-e  'jf  rabid  i\ry  v.-^^  wreai^ed 
upon  the  d.ivtf^i  oV';'.-.=-.    >y:.---^2'''S-':'  ■■^r.-i  '•-'<■:'.'.- 

>nts massacred.     Frj:r.   '^^--'.'..h  the  'V/.ir,   'ih-y-^z 
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on  to  Cordova,  where  the  same  hpntM  w^n^ 
newed.    On  that  identical  day  of  the  next  jfMil^ 
all  this  was  repeated  in  Toledo,  Logro&oyTa]ai& 
cia,  and  Barcelona.    Numberless  Jews  waperpolto 
the  knife',  in  order  to  thin  the  number  of  tib 
votaries  to   that  '^cursed  religion ;^^   fiffiiur  ant 
rural  homes  were  burned,  and  many  of  the  wot 
ferers  were  glad  to  escape  into  Africa,  liBiy,  (t 
Turkey ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  200,000  acecpteft 
baptism  (11,000  in  Valencia  alone),  rather  thsi^ 
incur  the  loss  of  life  and  goods.     Oloriouff  tOr 
umph !  let  it  not  be  referred  to  a  popular  eoin-^ 
motion — ^the  ecclesiastical  powers  are  entititedW 
all   the   reward   that   may  be  reaped   froitf  fts 
transaction;  for  it  was  commenced  by  an  eodb^' 
siastic  of  rank,  sanctioned  by  the  prior  exampt^ 
of  a  primate   of  all  Spain  (Rodexic,  about  aJ? 
1210),  unchecked  by  the  conservators  of  the  pe(h 
ple^s   religion ;    and   the  fruit  of  the  whole  wa^ 
precisely  what   the    Church    had  most  at  hearty' 
and  most  tenaciously  retained,  an  influx  of  con- 
verts by  any  means.     Neither  priest,  bishop,  no^ 
archbishop    protested    against  the  butchery,  al^ 
though   more    than    3,000    fell   in   the    first  on^ 
slaught;  and  although,  after  twelve  months'  in^ 
terval^  on  the  same  fifth  of  August  (^^  as  thougl^ 

'  Mariana.  '  Zurita. 
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they  had  concerted  the  day  */^)  the  unrebuked 
deed  was  recommenced  and  carried  into  the  other 
kingdom. 

The  CastiUan  regency  was  administered  by  a 
mere  cabal ;  and  in  Aragon  there  was  indeed  an 
army  being  raised  for  the  SiciUan  expedition  which 
might  have  suppressed  the  outrages,  but  did  not. 
— ^And  while  in  his  palace  the  old  king  was  pro- 
bably Ustening  as  usual  to  some  lays  of  his  tink- 
ling troubadours,  his  people^s 

**  Sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks,  that  rend  the  air, 
Were  made,  not  mark*d.*' — 

But  at  an  early  hour  of  daylight,  when  the 
streets  are  silent,  except  with  the  cry  of  the  flit- 
ting quail,  should  some  stranger  from  a  far-off 
land,  unprepared  for  such  a  scene,  find  the  thresh- 
olds of  those  southern  cities  stained  with  dark- 
ened gore,  and  perceive  about  the  broken  doors 
of  rifled  houses  whole  families  of  corpses,  with 
gasping  gashes  on  their  bodies,  and  limbs  stiffened 
in    every  convulsive  posture, — would  he  suppose 
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Tortoaa,  was  highly  incensed  against  the  civic 
authorities  of  Barcelona  for  not  punishing,  as  she 
commanded,  the  presumption  of  the  Jews;  tut 
upon  the  king's  arrival,  he  had  her  wishes  exe- 
cuted, and  she  died  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Charles  IV.  of  France  had  been  king  of  Na- 
varre, but  died  in  1327,  leaving  no  heir  male. 
The  Navarrese,  therefore,  under  the  sanction  of 
their  republican  faeroa,  were  unrestrained  by  any 
efficient  government,  and  a  slaughter  was  made 
of  ten  thousand  Jews '  in  the  city  of  Eatella  alone, 
on  the  first  sabbath  in  March  (probably  Passover). 
Many  took  refuge  in  the  fortresses  of  St.  Adrian, 
Funes,  Marzilla,  and  Viana,  as  well  as  the  house 
of  Corteviento  and  other  places ;  but  seldom  with 
success,  for  the  blood-thirsty  mob  pursued  and 
murdered  them  there.  The  "  Sceptre  of  Judah" 
describes  an  event  of  about  the  same  time,  which 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  be  confounded  (although 
Basnage  has  done  so)  with  the  above.  A  rabble 
cniaade  was  preached  among  the  shepherds'  in 
the  South  of  France,  by  one  Roar,  likewise  a 
shepherd ;  who  gave  out  that  he  had  received 
revelations  from  a  dove,  which  changed  itself  into 

'"  If  recollei^tloii  aud  numeralB  da  not  an."  —  Mkriani}. 
ZuT[ta,  Ailales  de  Aragon, 

'  In  the  twelfth  century  a,  cmnade  of  boys  wai  rajaad  in  Fiane^. 
for  tliB  EmI. 


[A...   , 

and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  been  removed 
from  his  guardians  by  a  knot  of  friends,  particu- 
larly Garcilaaso  de  la  Vega,  and  Alvaro  Nuiiei 
Osorio,  aided  by  the  wealth  of  Don  Yusuf 
(Joseph)  the  Jew,  of  Ecija;  these  called  upon  tbe 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom  to  account  for  tbe 
empty  treasury.  This  office  had  been  for  ages 
attached  to  the  see  of  Toledo ;  but  as  the  arch- , 
bishop  refused  to  submit  his  books  to  the  new  I 
Camarilla,  he  was  deprived  of  the  charge,  and  in  I 
disgust  he  exchanged  his  metropolitan  mitre  fiff 
another,  and  the  Jew  succeeded  the  primate  of  all 
Spain,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  C^tille'. 
This  post  he  held  for  five  years :  but  it  was  a 
perilous  eminence  for  a  Jew.  At  length  came  the 
deputation  to  him  as  to  his  predecessor,  request 
ing  the  inspection  of  his  ledger,  the  sure  signsi 
for  ruin,  and  he  was  deposed,  after  the  object  had 
been  gained  of  retrieving  the  regal  exchequer  by 
his  means.  A  decree  was  also  made,  that  for  the 
future,  that  function  should  never  be  entrusted  to 
one  not  of  the  Christian  faith :  and  its  Arabic 
name  Almoxarife  was  to  be  superseded  by  that  of 
treasurer-gen  eral. 

Another  tumult  at  Barcelona,  in  1348,  for  thei 
plunder  or  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  was  with  ditJ 


i  W  tfe  k^  (Pncr  IT.  the  Cere- 


■ae  j«H  tbr  Valen- 
I  ^  "P^at  I&isQfi,  the  ivsidsKC 
I^HB  de  B^iijLfc,  thr  king's  m^or^ 

I  CHtOe.  AVmo  XI.  bong 
r,  wa»  anBhlc  to  d»- 
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He  >il.ii ,  o»  rf  lfa»  ««»,  lada  At  inlha«» 

hull  I   Jaob  ^Btfccc  <<  Ae  njl»^i«im  ■  Fcav 
akilo»-),aa  Or  nl>i_i  Ikn  mi  iiMi  il,  il 

tke  Mm  ■  iw    ^  tke  t 
td%iUe  anntc^  IVur  dE  Cnid.    H«kg  I 
«ifi^  be  was    irfyMiil  wkb   Maia  de  I 
UK  cmmun    fcdirf  i 
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girdle,  which,  uiikiiown  to  herself,  always  appeared 
to  the  king  as  a  living  serpent,  and  from  which  he 
naturally  recoiled  in  abhorrence. 

During  the  distractions  of  the  civil  war  between 
Peter  and  his  brothers,  the  Jews  were  oppressed 
by  each  party.  On  the  entry  of  the  former  into 
Toledo,  in  1354,  the  Jewry  was  plundered,  and 
after  the  murder  of  one  thousand  victims  the  king 
arrested  the  proceedings.  Six  years  after  this,  he 
gained  the  property  of  Samuel  Levi,  who  had  been 
for  several  years  his  chief  treasurer  and  councillor. 
A  form  of  accusation  was  drawn  out,  and  the 
sufferer  expired  under  the  torments  of  the  rack. 
This  confiscation  brought  in  to  the  king  about 
■400,000  ducats,  besides  furniture,  jewels,  and 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver  '.  The  same  year,  at 
Najara,  the  Infantes,  brothers  of  Peter,  put  all 
the  Jews  to  death. 

In  1362,  Abu  Said,  the  usurper  of  Granada, 
(called  the  Scarlet  King)  came  to  Seville  to  conci- 
liate the  favour  of  Peter,  with  large  presents. 
He  and  his  followers  were  lodged  in  the  Jewry. 
On  the  third  day's  interview,  during  a  banquet, 
the  Castilians  seized  them  and  their  property,  and 
the  next  morning  beheaded  them  all  on  a  rising 
ground  named  the  Tablada:    a   spot    still  more 
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desecrated  in  after  times  by  the  fires  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

Burgos  was  in  1366  surprised  and  entered  by 
Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  had  himself  crowned 
there,  and  during  the  ceremonial  he  accepted  large 
contributions  from  the  Jews.  These  had  pro- 
bably heard  of  Najara. 

At  length  the  wretched  Peter  was  chased  to  his 
last  refuge,  the  tower  of  Estrella;  on  entering 
which,  he  suddenly  recollected  that  an  astrologer 
had  long  before  predicted  that  he  should  die  in  a 
tower  of  that  name.  "  But,"  says  Mariana,  "  we 
know  how  idle  are  all  such  stories,  and  that  things 
related  in  after  time  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
dicted ;"  and  he  gives  a  better  narration  of  that 
day's  astrology.  "  The  monarch  was  attended  by 
a  Jewish  physician,  who  had  previously  assured 
him  that  he  should  obtain  new  dominions  and 
amass  great  riches.  In  his  hour  of  extremity 
he  reproached  the  Jew  with  his  falsehood;  but 
the  latter  rejoined,  '  Though  the  natural  weather 
be  frosty,  yet  a  man  in  a  vapour  bath  will  perspire 
with  heat,'  Thus  giving  him  to  understand  that 
the  acts  of  a  man's  will  are  more  potent  than  the 
influence  of  stars." 

Upon  the  death  of  Peter,  Henry  returned  to 
Burgos ;  but  this  time,  the  Jews,  having  had  more 
leisure    for    preparation,    actually   fortified   their 


i 
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quarter,  holding  out  still  for  the  cause  of  Peter. 
Their  fidelity  pleased  the  conqueror,  and  he  gmned 
them  to  his  side  by  honourable  conditions  '.  Thiu 
terminated  the  war,  in  which  De  Guesclin  on  OM 
side,  and  the  English  Black  Prince  on  the  otber, 
had  witnessed  enormities  unknown  in  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

At  the  close  of  1370,  king  Henry  of  Portugal 
held  a  cortes  at  Tore,  where,  after  the  dispatch  of 
political  affairs,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Jews  and 
Moors  of  that  kingdom,  who  were  exceedingly 
numerous  {una  muchedumbre  grandissima)  should 
be  distinguii^hed  by  a  pecuhar  dress,  as  in  Castille. 
The  king  of  Aragon,  in  cortes  at  Monzon  (a.d. 
1376),  levied  a  tax  upon  the  Jews  and  Moors  suf- 
ficient for  the  expected  war  with  France,  without 
the  least  exaction  from  Ids  Christian  subjecti 
Tlus  must  have  been  extremely  oppressive. 
I  About  this  time  many  lives  were  sacrificed  is  i 

■  tumult  at  Granada.     The  king's  physician,  Isaac 

I  Hamoni,  was   passing   through  a  street,  richlj 

B  apparelled  and  in  his  chariot ;  but  the  place  was 

I  obstructed  by  a  crowd  around  two  men  quarreUing. 

I  A  person  in  tlie  throng  entreated  one  of  the  combat- 

I  ants,  in  the  name  of  the  pi-ophet,  to  refrain,  and 

I  let  the  other  go ;  but  without  success.     Presently 


1  C«rdoso,  Excelentias  Je  lus  Ilebreoa. 
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I  after  he  made  the  same  appeal,  on  the  conaideratioa 
that  the  king^s  physician  was  there.  Upon  hear- 
iDg  this,  the  dispute  was  instantly  hushed.     But 

I  the  fanatical  populace  were  enraged  to   find  the 

!  Jew  possess  greater  authority  than  Mohammed, 
and  crying  out  that  their  religion  was  outraged, 
they  took  up  arms  and  killed  many  of  the  Jews. 

'  Those  in  highest  estimation  found  a  refuge  in  the 
Alhambra;  but  from  that  time  the  Granadine 
Jews  laid  aside  their  showy  vestments  and  chariots, 

■  "partly  to  avoid  the  popular  odium,  and  partly 
out  of  grief  for  such  as  were  slain  on  that  ac- 
count '." 

The  minority  of  Henry  III.  of  Castille  was 
calamitous  for  the  Jews,  and  the  year  1390  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  their  annals.      Tlie   arch- 

'  deacon  of  Ecija,  Fernan  Martinez  (let  his  name 
be  recorded),  preached   openly  in  the  streets  of 

1  Seville,  the  merit  of  extirpating  the  Hebrew  in- 

I  fidels.  His  truculent  counsel  was  but  too  cheer- 
fiilly  obeyed.  The  feeble  efforts  of  the  magistracy 
only  served  to  augment  the  rage  of  the  multitude, 
till  the  utmost  license  of  rabid  fury  was  wreaked 
upon  the  devoted  objects.   Synagogues  and  dwell- 

'  ings  were  pillaged  or  burned,  and  half  their  ten- 

I  uits  massacred.     From  Seville  the  storm  passed 
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on  to  Cordova,  where  the  same  horrora  were  re- 
newed. On  that  identical  day  of  the  next  year', 
all  this  was  repeated  in  Toledo,  Logroiio,  Valen- 
cia, and  Barcelona.  Numberless  Jews  were  put  to 
the  knife ',  in  order  to  thin  the  number  of  die 
votaries  to  that  "cursed  religion;"  farms  and 
rural  homes  were  burned,  and  many  of  the  suf- 
ferers were  glad  to  escape  into  Africa,  Italy,  or 
Turkey  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  200,000  accepted 
baptism  (11,000  in  Valencia  alone),  rather  than 
incur  the  loss  of  life  and  goods.  Glorious  tri- 
umph! let  it  not  be  referred  to  a  popular  com- 
motion—the ecclesiastical  powers  are  entitled  tn 
aU  the  reward  that  may  be  reaped  from  the 
transaction;  for  it  was  commenced  by  an  eccle- 
siastic of  rank,  sanctioned  by  the  prior  example 
of  a  primate  of  all  Spain  (Roderic,  about  a.d. 
1210),  unchecked  by  the  conservators  of  the  peo- 
ple's religion ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  whole  was 
precisely  what  the  Church  had  most  at  heart, 
and  most  tenaciously  retained,  an  influx  of  con- 
verts by  any  means.  Neitiier  priest,  bishop,  nor 
archbishop  protested  against  the  butchery,  al- 
though more  than  3,000  fell  in  the  first  on- 
slaught; and  although,  after  twelve  months'  in- 
terval, on  the  same  fiflh  of  August  ("  as  though 
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iiej  had  concerted  the  day ',")  the  unrebuked 
|eed  was  recommenced  and  carried  into  the  other 
ingdom. 

The    Castilian  regency  was  administered  by  a 
e  cabal ;  and  in  Aragon    there  waa  indeed  an 
my  being  raised  for  the  Sicilian  expedition  which 
_ight  have  suppressed  the  outrages,  but  did  not, 

tAnd  while  in  his  palace  the  old  king  was  pro- 
bly  listening  as  usual  to  some  lays  of  his  tink- 
Kng  troubadours,  his  people's 


But  at  an  early  hour  of  daylight,  when  the 
treeta  are  silent,  except  with  the  cry  of  the  flit- 
King  quail,  should  some  stranger  from  a  far-off 
^and,  unprepared  for  such  a  scene,  find  the  tbresh- 
|olda  of  those  southern  cities  stained  with  dark- 
lened  gore,  and  perceive  about  the  broken  doors 
|pf  rifled  houses  whole  femilies  of  corpses,  with 
Igasping  gashes  on  their  bodies,  and  limbs  stiffened 
J4n  every  convulsive  posture, — would  he  suppose 
A  that  all  tbia  had  been  done  in  the  name  of  God,  by 
lueighbours  upon  neighbours  ?  Or,  amid  the 
Jreathing  orange-groves,  where  rustic  homesteads 
lay  prostrate  in  blackened  ashes,  with  their  slaugh- 
red  owners  tossed  upon  the  heaps,  imagine  this 
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visitor  to  be  unacquainted  with  Christianity, 
would  he  not  shudder  at  the  detestable  rehgion  of 
the  country,  if  he  learned  that  these  deeds  had 
tieen  done  by  its  influence  ?  And  how  could  he 
OTer  be  taught  that  such  a  religion  was  staled  a 
gospel  of  "  good-will  to  man  ?" 

Painful  must  have  been  the  next  celebration  of 
Purim  to  the  aimivors.  Passing  along  the  se- 
cluded lanes  of  the  Jewries,  every  tenement  in 
which  had  witnessed  the  bloody  tragedy,  and 
brooding  over  the  thought  that  in  Spain  there  had 
beeu  no  Esther  to  shield  them;  can  we  wonder 
that  in  the  hturgy  of  the  synagogue  should  be 
found  such  a  prayer  as  the  following  ? 

"O  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth, 
O  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shine 
forth !  Exalt  thyself,  O  Judge  of  the  earth,  render 
a  reward  to  the  proud.  How  long,  O  Lord,  shall 
the  wicked,  how  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph? 
How  long  shall  they  utter  and  speak  reproachful 
things,  and  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  exalt  them- 
selves ?  Thy  people,  O  Lord,  they  oppress,  and 
afflict  thy  heritage.  They  slay  the  widow  and  the 
stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless ;  yet  they  say, 
the  Lord  doth  not  see,  neither  doth  the  God  of 
Jacob  regard  it.  Wherefore  should  the  nations 
flay,  Where  is  their  God  ?  O  let  him  be  known 
among  the  nations  in  our  sight,  by  revenging  the 
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blood  of  thy  servants  which  hath  been  shed.  O 
let  the  sighs  of  the  prisoner  come  into  thy  pre- 
sence ;  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  power, 
preserve  those  that  are  doomed  to  die.  And  ren- 
der unto  the  bosom  of  our  neighbours  seven-fold 
their  reproach  wherewith  they  have  reproached 
thee,  O  Lord.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that 
they  see  not,  and  cause  thou  their  loins  to  shake 
continually.  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon 
them,  and  let  thine  indignant  wrath  seize  them. 
Let  their  palace  be  desolate,  and  in  their  tents  let 

,  no  one  dwell.     The  house  of  the  proud  the  Lord 

;  will  destroy ;  but  he  will  establish  the  border  of 
the  widow  (t.  e.  Israel).  Shall  I  acquit  them  of 
their  blood  which  they  have  shed  ?  Surely  I  wiU 
hot  acquit  them,  for  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Sion '." 
Alas  !  it  is  because  their  oppressors  were  popish 

.Christians,  and  themselves  rabbinical  Jews,  that 
such  fierce  entreaties  are  mingled  with  devotion. 

i  Where  is  the  long-sufiering  of  Christ  among  such 
■as  are  called  by  his  name  ?  and  where  is  the 
.martyr's  prayer,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 

The  political  events  of  Sp^n  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.     In  1212,  that  motley  army  which,  as  we 


'  "  For  tliuse  ' 
r   Prajere. 


■ho  have  BufT^i^d  martyrdoin.'" — Lev 
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hare  seen,  atlMtoni  Hie  Jews  in  Tokdo^  sel  Ik 
Moors  in  the  FUdb  of  ToloML  The 
oned  seven  prdstes  under  arnm^mioni 
conspicuous  the  AithUdiop  Boderi^ 
an  immense  iron  cross  st  the  head  of  the 
he  had  procured  in  Fnmoe.  llieir 
were  led  on  by  Mohanuned  Hbe  Green,  so 
from  the  coUmr  of  his  tuibsn  as  a  SBiereef :  M 
the  Christians,  »>imated  by  vi«ons  m  ik,  m^ 
gave  them  a  terrible  defeat,  and,  fidlawing  mp  tte 
advantage,  murdered  all  the  infidels^  withomft  db- 
tinction,  in  Ubeda,  and  at  Baeza  thcj  bsnad 
alive  such  as  took  refuge  in  the  mosque.  Ar 
recompense,  they  were  absolved  from  sU  lUr 
sins  by  the  Church  which  holds  the  kqrs  of  Felar* 
The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  the  reductioii  sf  aB 
Spain  to  the  true  faith,  except  the  cities  of  SefiD^ 
Cordova,  Valencia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Granada 
and  Murcia. 

In  1217,  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castille  were 
finally  united  by  Ferdinand  III. ;  and,  during  the 
cessation  of  Moorish  warfare,  this  king  was  em- 
ployed in  burning  Albigenses,  at  the  instigation  of 
St.  Dominic  :  the  royal  hands  even  cast  logs  into 
a  fire  which  was  consuming  a  victim.  He  has 
since  been  canonized. 

Cordova  was  recovered  by  Castille  in  1234 ;  and 
the  bells  of  Santiago,  which  for  nearly  two  hun- 
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dred  and  forty  years  had  served  as  lamps  in  the 
mosque,  were  now  sent  back  upon  the  .■ilioiitders 
of  captive  Moors,  The  city  and  territory  were 
dispeopled,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  Jews,  and  their  place  supplied  by  colon- 
ists from  France,  whom  the  conqueror  invited  by 
the  lure  of  peculiar  privileges- 
Valencia  was  taken  by  James  I.  of  Aragoii,  in 
1237.  The  "Cronica  de  Espana"  tells  us  that, 
during  the  siege,  an  Iniaum  ascended  the  highest 
jiinar  of  the  city,  and  poured  forth  lamentations 
over  Valencia!  Valencia!  And  when  the  victor 
expelled  fifty  thousand  Moors  and  Jews  from  this 
exquisite  paradise,  sad  and  painful  was  the  march 
to  leave  the  bright  Guadalaviar. 

Granada  still  subsisted  under  the  ramji.irts  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  the  Almohads  having  now 
abandoned  Spain  for  their  native  Africa,  a  new 
and  independent  monarchy  was  founded  there  by 
Alahmar,  who  in  1238  was  inaugurated  with  the 
ancient  ceremonies  of  prayer  between  fo\ir  banners 
placed  towards  the  cardinal  points,  the  homage  of 
nobles,  and  public  proclamation  '.  This  small  but 
compact  dominion  gave  to  the  Moors  a  freedom 
unknown  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  past, 
and  it  prospered  for  more  than  two  centuries  and 
a  half. 

>  "  Giierradc  CImnad;!,"  por  D.  Diogu  Meiidoza. 
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In  1248,  Seville,  and  In  1264,  Murcia,  were  re- 
claimed to  Christendom  by  CastiUe.  Four  hundred 
thousand  of  all  ages,  including  a  !ai^  number  of 
Jews,  either  voluntarily  resigned,  or  were  expelled 
from  these  districts.  And  king  Ferdinand,  bebg 
now  sovereign  from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Straits, 
proposed  to  join  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  but 
was  detained  by  a  dropsy  which  ended  in  death. 

The  four  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula,  viz.  Cas- 
tiUe, Aragon,  Portugal,  and  Granada,  remained 
at  rest;  but  a  few  petty  sheikhs,  whose  territories 
had  been  reserved  to  them  in  Andalusia,  under 
tribute  to  CastiUe,  were  continually  in  a  state 
of  revolt ;  and  as  the  king  of  Granada  had  bound 
himself  to  aid  against  all  enemies  of  that  orowB( 
he  was  thus  under  the  frequent  necessity  of  fight- 
ing for  the  Christians  against  people  of  his  own' 
faith. 

King  James  of  Aragon  died  in  1276, — a  brave 
enthusiastic  old  man,  and  much  respected.  He  I 
had  however  encouraged  the  inquisitions  for  Albi- 
gensian  heresy;  and  while  his  neighbour  Alonsoof 
CastiUe  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  vemar- 
cular  tongue,  he  had,  in  his  mistaken  zeal,  decreed 
that  whosoever  possessed  a  Spanish  Bible  and  did 
not  give  it  up  to  be  burned,  should  be  suspected  of 
heresy.  There  was  a  considerable  stir  about  this , 
period,  concerning  the  Albigenses,  whose  doctrines  '• 
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had  penetrated  thither  from  Southern  France. 
Besides  the  hatred  in  which  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Church,  as  heretics,  they  met  with  super- 
tulious  treatment  on  account  of  their  fewness,  and 
^sence  of  worldly  influence  ;  but  religious  verity 
is  not  always  the  companion  of  numhers  or  secular 
authority. 


is  that  whidh  ri 


n  cannot  huj. 


"  What  pparl  is 
Tbat  learning  in  too  proud  to  gather  up. 
But  vbich  the  poor,  and  the  dcBpiBed  of  all. 
Seek  and  obtain  ;  and  often  And  unsought  t 
Tell  me,  uid  I  wiU  teli  you  what  is  Truth «." 

In  1319,  a  Christian  army  traversed  the  Vega 
of  Granada  to  within  sight  of  the  Alhambra; 
upon  the  towers  of  which  Ishmael  summoned  his 
court,  and  reproached  them  with  that  iUnamened 
spectacle. 

A  large  African  host  and  naval  force  having 
srrived  at  Tarifa,  and  being  joined  by  the  Gra- 
nadinea,  they  were  met  by  the  kings  of  Castille 
Uid  Portugal ;  and  during  the  fury  of  the  en- 
gagement, with  two  kings  on  each  side,  the  heart 
of  a  fifth  king,  within  a  silver  case,  was  thrown 
amid  the  infidels  by  one  who  cried,  "  Pass  on, 
heart  of  Bruce, — Douglas  will  follow  thee !"  The 

'  Cowper 
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victory  remained  with  the  Christians,  and  the 
spoil  of  gold  and  silver  was  so  prodigious  as  to 
alter  the  relative  value  of  current  coin  and  provi- 
sions. 

Then  ensued  the  war  of  succession  between 
Peter  the  Cruel,  and  Henry  of  Trastamara.  After 
which^  a  constant  sea  warfare  with  the  Moors ;  a 
war  with  Portugal;  and  another  with  England, 
arising  from  John  of  Gaunt^s  claiming  Castille  for 
his  wife  Constance. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


tlTERATURK    OF    THE    THIRTEEXTH  AND    FOUK- 
TEENTH    CENTUKIES. 


Alonso  X.  succeeded  his  father  Saint  Ferdi- 
nand A.D.  1250 ;  and  from  his  love  of  learning 
haa  been  denominated  the  Wise.  With  the  laud- 
able desire  to  refine  and  dignify  the  vernacular 
tongue;  seeing  that  Latin  was  certainly  a  dead 
language ',  and  Arable,  to  which  the  people  were 
very  partial,  was  that  of  a  declining  infidel 
cause ;  he  issued  proclamations  in  Castilian,  com- 
manding its  adoption  in  legal  documents '.  He 
completed  his  father's  imdertaking  of  a  code  of 
jlaws   in   the    same   language,  to    be    called   the 


'  In  1 220,  Ganzalo  BBreco  wro 
imed  enough  to  write  Latin. 
'  For  200  years  Ittfer  (he  nola 
lit  Arabii:  ncd  Ca^tilisji. 


it  being,  li 
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"  Siete  Partidas,"  or  seven  sections ;  based  upon 
the  primitive  Fuero  Juzgo  and  the  irregular 
Fuero  of  the  early  Christjan  communities.  He 
had  a  chronicle  of  Spanish  history  drawn  up  in 
the  name ',  aud  tinally  the  Bible  translated  for 
popular  use.  All  this  formal  discountenance  of 
Latin,  Mariana  considers  "  an  occasion  of  great 
IguoraQce  in  literature,  which  spread  over  our  na- 
tion, as  well  the  ecclesiastics  as  seculars '."  But 
this  king  is  moat  spoken  of  as  an  astronomer,  from 
the  profession  of  which  science  the  Jews  acquired 
high  favour  at  court.  For  the  compilation  of 
the  "  Astronomical  Tables,"  which  were  long  after- 
wards held  in  great  estimation,  Alonso  summoned 
to  his  palace  above  fifty  of  the  most  reputable  astro- 
nomers ;  some  from  Paris,  four  from  the  Moors, 
and  many  from  among  the  Jews.  The  king  pre- 
sided occasionally  at  the  conferences,  and  it  was 
probably  during  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  some 
of  Ptolemy's  ^^H 

"  Cycles  Knd  epicycles,  orbs  aa  orbs,"  ^^^^H 


that  he  rashly  exclaimed,  that  the  universe  was 
very  clumsUy  arranged,  and  if  the  Creator  had 
consulted  him  at  the  beginning,  he  could  have 

'  Las  4  pum-s  euwras,  &c-  '  Hisloria,  sub  aiiiw  128i 
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suggested  some  improvements.  The  sidereal  obser- 
vations were  continued  from  1258  to  1262,  when 
the  tables  being  completed  and  drawn  up  by  R, 
Moses  of  Kiriath-jearim ',  the  monarch  recom- 
pensed his  sages  in  the  most  muniiicent  manner. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  400,000 
ducats  *. 

By  means  of  Jews  exclusively,  he  published  the 
"  Book  of  Circles,"  which  is  still  preserved  with 
care  at  Alcala.  The  rabbis  employed  upon  this 
were,  R.  Juan  de  Axsina,  R.  Moses  ben  Juan  of 
Cremona,  R.  Judah  of  Toledo,  a  R.  Samuel,  and 
R.  Judah  ben  Joseph  ben  Moses,  who  translated 
also,  by  orderof  AlonsOgthe  astronomic^  books  of 
All  ben  Ragel,  from  Arabic  to  Castilian. 


I 


The  numerous  Jewish  writers  of  the  thirteenth  j 
and  fourteenth  centuries  were  these : — 

I.  R.  Judah  ben  R.  Moses  Cohen,  of  Toledo ; 
translated,  by  order  of  king  Alonso,  the  aatrono-  ^ 

'According  to  Wolfius,  who  saw  this  rahbi's  Hebrew  work  in 
the  Vatican.     David  CleQieat  aajB,  that  the   Hebrew  was  bj  R.  1 
Isaac  aben  Sid,  and  that  R.  Moses  of  Kiriath-jearini  tntoslated  it  ] 
into  Latin  by  the  king's  order, 

»  Or  40,000,  as  some  propose  to  read.  "Bnt  these '  Tables'  c 
the  king  more  than  so  manj"  ducats,  tliej  cost  him  the  empire  of 
Germany,"  (Bayle,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Critique,  i.  805.)  alluding  to 
Alooso'a  neglect  of  earthly  politics,  for  (he  study  of  the  bi 
See  Frejtag's  Adparalua  Litterarius. 
O  4 
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Biical  works  of  Avicenna  from  Arabic  to  Castiliaii, 
and  wrote  two  books  of  his  own  on  the  fixed  stars, 
which  he  divided  into  forty-eight  constellation  a. 

n.  H.  Isaac  aben  Latiph,  wrote  on : — 

1.  The  figure  of  the  world,  and  constitution  of 
the  heavens. 

2.  Philosophical  tracts. 

3.  "  ftuestiona  and  Answers,"  on  Jewish  law. 

4.  "  Bundle  of  Myrrh,"  {Cant.  i.  13.)  probably 
ibala. 

Gate  of  Heaven,"  {Gen.  xxviii.  17.)  a  very 
laj^  work,  in  three  parts:  1.  On  the  Being  of 
God  and  Spirits;  2.  On  Prophecy,  and  some 
passages  in  Genesis ;  3.  On  the  Figure  of  the 
World.     Written  in  1244. 

III.  R.  Perets  ben  Isaac,  the  priest  of  Gerona, 
flouriahed  in  1241,  author  of; — 

1.  "  Dispositions  of  Divinity:"  Subtle  and  Ca- 
balistic. 

2.  Additional  notices  on  the  Talmud,  and  on 
the  "  Book  of  Precepts,"  by  R.  Isuac  of  Corbeil. 

IV.  R.  Jonah  of  Gerona,  ben  R.  Samuel ;  i 
disciple  of  Moses  bar  Maimun,  died  in  12Gt,  or  as 
some  say,  1304.     He  wrote : — 

1.  "  The  Gate  of  Penitence." 
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2.  "  Bound  and  Loose." 

3.  Annotations  on  R.  Isaac  Al-fes. 

4.  Annotations  on  the  "  Chapters  of  the  Fa- 
thers." 

V.  R.  Jonah,  whom  the  king  of  ^Vragon  com- 
missioned to  compose  a  work  on  the  duties  of 
religion.  This,  after  consultation  with  R.  Jonah 
of  Gerona,  was  accomplished  under  the  name  of 
"  Treatise  on  the  Fear  of  God,"  and  translated  by 
R.  David  Cohen,  from  Hebrew  to  Spanish :  since 
then  it  has  been  rendered  into  German  '. 

VI.  R.  Shem  Tob  bar  Isaac  of  Tortosa,  in  the  | 
thirteenth  centuiy. 

1.  "  Orchard  of  Pomegranates,"  (Cant.  iv.  13.) 
on  the  Agadoth. 

2.  Sundry  Hebrew  translations  from  Arabic. 

VII.  R.  Abraham  bar  Jndah  of  Barcelona. 
About  1252,  he  published  the  •'  Four  Orders,"  on, 
1.  The  Existence  of  God ;  2.  Di%-ine  ProWdence; 
3.  The  final  cause  of  the  Mos^c  Precepts;  -t 
The  asserted  cessation  of  that  law's  obiigatioiL, 

VIII.  R.  Mahhmad   aben  Isaac,  phv^ciaa  at  ' 
Toledo.     Wrote  tm  medidiie  in  1265. 
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IX.  Joseph  ben  Isaac,  who  wrote,  in  the  Yef- 
nacular  Spanish,  a  book  on  medicine.  Toledo, 
1267. 


X.  R.  Gershom  bar  Solomon  of  Catalonia. 
About  1272.  Author  of  "  The  Gate  of  Heaven," 
upon  all  created  things,  and  the  sciences  of  Theo- 
logy and  Astronomy.  He  was  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Levi  ben  Gershom,  who  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  French  Jews, 


XL  R.  Solomon  aben  Job  of  Granada. 

1.  Translation   from  the  Arabic  of  Rambam' 

"  Book  of  the  Precepts." 

2.  Translation  from   the   Arabic   of  Averroes' 
Aristotle  on  Heaven  and  the  World. 

3.  On  Hiemorrhoids,  still  imprinted. 


onc^i 


XII.  R.  Judah  Cohen  of  Toledo.  Author  of 
the  "  Exposition  of  Wisdom,"  besides  various 
treatises  on  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Scrip- 
ture, written  during  bis  travels  in  France  and  Italy. 


XHI.  R.  Moses  aben  Tibbon,  maintained  the 
peculiar  reputation  of  his  family  by  translating 
from  Arabic  to  Hebrew, 

1.  Euclid's  Elements,  fifteen  books;  still  pre- 
served in  Rome. 
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2.  The  "  Logic,"  "  Book  of  Precepts,"  "  Rt 
men  of  Health,"  and  "  Cure  of  Poisons,"  by  Moset 
bar  Maimon. 

3.  The  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 

4.  The  astronomical  tables  of  Alfei^no, 

5.  "  Provision  for  the  Way,"  (Gen.  xlii.  25.) 
by  Ahhmet  ben  Abraham. 

6.  Various  books  of  Aristotle ;  such  as.  On 
Interpretation,  The  Analytics,  The  Categories, 
&c. 

7.  Several  tracts  by  Averroea  on  Aristotle. 


XIV.  Jacob  aben  Hhaviv  ben  Solomon.  Wrote 
the  "  Fountain  of  Jacob,"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  28.)  i 
Tahnudic  work,  more  commonly  known  as  the  j 
"  Fountain  of  Israel,"  and  an  unprinted  anno- 
tation on  the  "  Way  of  Life,"  by  R.  Joseph 
Karo. 


XV.  Rabbenu  Nissim,  Abu  Alpharag  of  Ge- 
rona,  ben  R.  Reuben. 

1.  Annotations  on  R.  Isaac  Al-fes. 

2.  Legal  Decisions. 

3.  Not«s  on  the  "  Fountain  of  Jacob,"  by  jVben    , 
Hhaviv. 

4.  Kidduahin;    or,   New   Elucidations   of  the  | 
Talmud. 

o6 
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XVI.  R.  Aaron  Levi,  ben  Josejdi  B^ivenicrta; 

died  1293- 

1.  ^^  Book  of  Instruction/*  on  the  613  pr^5ept& 

2.  The  "  Fixture  of  the  House/*  a  supfdement 
to  the  "  Law  of  the  House/*  by  Solomcm  .ben 

Addereth. 

XVIL  R.  Shem  Tob  of  Leon ;  died  1298. 

1.  "  The  Tabernacle  of  the  Testimony/*  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  21.) 

2.  Sermons. 

3.  «  Book  of  Weight.** 

4.  "  Book  of  the  Faith.**  This  last  was  written 
with  the  object  of  recalling  a  young  convert  to 
Christianity,  who  had  repaired  to  the  Pope  «it 
Avignon. 

XVIII.  R.  Isaac  Israeli  ben  Joseph,  of  Toledo ; 
died  1312. 

1.  "  The  Gate  of  Heaven/'  in  twenty-two  chap- 
ters, on  the  positions  and  courses  of  the  planets, 
according  to  Ptolemy's  Almagest. 

2.  The  "  Foundation  of  the  World,''  a  first-rate 
work  on  astronomy,  which,  two  years  before  his 
death,  he  dedicated  to  his  old  preceptor,  R.  Asher. 
Its  contents  are:  Ir'On  Geometry;  2.  On  the 
Figure  of  the  World,  the  Number  and  Motion  of 
the  Spheres  and  Celestial  Bodies,  the  Divisions  of 
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the  Earth,  and  the  Diversity  of  Day  and  Night 
iu  various   places ;  3.  On  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
Movements,  Solstices,  New  Moons,  and  Eclipses ; 
i.  The  art  of  Intercalation,  and  an  Explication  of   1 
some  Talmudic  difficulties  on  this  subject. 

5.  Astronomical  Tables,  and  a  Perpetual  Alma- 
nack, 

XIX.  R.  Isaac  bar  Joseph  ben  Israel ;  died 
1312. 

1.  «  The  Chain  of  Traditiou,"  a  Chronicle  of 
Judieo- Spanish  writers  and  occmrencea,  down  to 
1310. 

2.  "  Foundations  of  Embolismic  Reckoning." 

3.  "  Astronomical  Tables,"  perhaps  a  selection 
Jrom. 

4.  "  The  Everlasting  Foundation,"  (Prov.  x. 
25.)  on  Astronomy. 

I        5.  Supplement  to  the  above. 

There  had  been  another  writer  of  the  same 
name  more  than  three  hundred  years  before :  and 
the  two  are  frequently  so  confounded  that  the 
.  works  of  one  are  attributed  to  the  other, 

XX.  R,  Solomon  ben  Addereth,  called  Har- 
risba,  a  disciple  of  Moses  bar  Nahhman  and 
Jonah  of  Gerona,  and  an  instructor  of  Rashi. 
•wrote  on  legal  questions  and  the  Gemara,  ] 
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cularly  the  "  Law  of  the  House,"  on  domestic 
religious  rites ;  to  which  have  been  appended) 
"  The  Fixture  of  the  House,"  by  R.  Aaron  Levi, 
and  "  The  8er\'ant  of  the  House,"  by  some  author 
unknown.  This  rabbi,  as  president  of  BarceloDs, 
in  conjunction  with  R.  Asher,  pubhshed  a  formal 
decree  to  prohibit  the  study  of  any  Gentde  philo- 
sophy or  science  before  the  age  of  twenty-four  i 
a  resolution  which  gave  rise  immediately  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  to  controversial  epistles, 
(the  pamphlets  of  the  time)  a.  few  in  its  defence, 
but  far  more  in  ita  condemnation. 


XXI.  R,  Abba  Mori  ben  Moses  Mori,  author 
ofi— 

1.  "  The  Offering  of  Jealousy,"  (Num.  v.  18.)  b 
the  form  of  letters,  against  the  Barcelona  decree, 
in  defence  of  early  study  of  philosophy. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Purim  Hymn  of  R.  Isaac 
aben  Gheath. 

3.  On  Astronomy. 


XXH.  R.  Jedediah  ben  Abraham  Happeniiu, 
of  Barcelona,  frequently  named  Anbonet  Abraham. 
The  following,  his  works,  are  celebrated  for  ele- 
gance of  style  and  expression : — 

1.  On  the  Vanity  of  the  World. 

2.  "The  Wedge  of  Gold;"  (Josh.  vii.  24.)4 


m 
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ttafloiis  on  the  Talmudic  Exposition  of  the 
^alms  (Medraah  TehilUm}. 

|>    3.  An  Epistle  in  aaawer  to  sundry  Philosophi- 
,'ea]  Questions. 

4.  An  Apology  for  other  Studies  than  Theology 
«nd  Medicine,  Addressed  to  R.  Solomon  ben 
Addereth. 

5.  An  Elucidation  of  Aben  Ezra's  Comment. 

6.  A  Prayer  to  God,  in  Verse,  every  line  com- 
mencing with  the  letter  0    (a  conceit  much  es- 

'  teemed  in  those  times). 

7.  A  Poem,  each  line  commencing  with  the 
,  letter !?. 

8.  Comment  on  the  Psalms. 

9.  Compendium  of  the  Canons  of  A\-icenna. 

10.  Annotations  on  the  Talmudic  Treatises, 
Medrash  Rabboth,  Tanchum,  and  Siphre. 

11.  Treatise  on  the  Intellect  and  Imagination, 

12.  (Also  attributed  to  him)  "  The  Selection  of 
jPearls,"  a  collection  of  didactic  sayings  from  the 
IGrecian  and  Arabian  soges ;  since  translated  from 
^Arabic  by  R.  Judah  Tibbon. 


I  XXIII.  R.  Moses,  of  Leon,  who  wrote  on  the 
!  resurrection  of  the  body.  When  elected  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  at  Avila,  he  was  so  poor  as  to  be 
;iinable  to  pay  his  expenses  on  the  road.  And 
I  when  at  Avila,  he  found  the  stipend  insi 
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for  the  support  of  his  fiunily.  He  produced  msmt 
Cabalistic  writings,  which  he  asserted  to  be 
recently  discovered  fi-agments  of  Simeon  ben 
Johhai,  in  the  second  century.  The  forgery  was 
however  detected* 

XXIV.  R.  Hhaiim  bar  R.  Samuel  Berabbi 
David,  of  Toledo;  wrote  about  1291 : — 

1.  ^^  The  Bundle  of  Life/^  (1  Sam.  xct.  29.) 
sermons. 

2.  "  The  Bundle  of  Money  f  (Gen.  xliL  85.)  a 
book  of  morals. 

XXV.  R.  Behhai  ben  Asher,  of  Zaragoza;^  dis- 
ciple of  Solomon  ben  Addereth : — 

1.  ''  The  Barrel  of  Med.'*    (1  Kings  xviL  16.) 

2.  ^^The  Square  Table/*  legal  decisions* 

3.  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Moses. — 1.  li- 
terally; 2.  Allegorieally ;  3.  Cabalistically, 

XXVI.  R.  Joseph  aben  Jahhiia,  lived  to  above 
ninety  years,  and  ranked  high  among  his  people 
as  a  poet  and  grammarian.  His  works  which  re- 
main are : — 

1.  An  Elegy  on  R.  Solomon  ben  Addereth,  his 
teacher  and  friend,  with  several  other  poems. 

2.  Talmudic  Decisions  and  Annotations. — But 
the  rest  of  his  writings,  and  all  the  books  of  his 
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college,  were  burned  by  the  Papal  Commiasion  i: 
1414. 

XXVII.  R.  Joseph  of  Toledo;  wrote,  "The  j 
Ruler  of  the  World,"  upon  the  origin  and  i 
ing  of  the  synagogue  rites  in  Europe. 

XXVIII.  R.David  of  EsteUa:— 

1.  "The  Tower  of  David;"  (Cant.  i\.  4.)  Set^   ■ 
mons  on  the  Law. 

2.  "The  House  of  God."     (Gen.  xii.  8.} 

3.  "Kiriath-Sephcr,"  (the  city  of  the  hook,  Josh. 

XXIX.  R.  Meir  Mithridos,  son  of  Theodore, 
chief  of  the  Levitea  in  Burgos — "a  bright  star, 
and  Ms  sacred  root  flourislied  at  Toledo,  raining 
up  many  ofTshoota  '." 

XXX.  R.  Meir,  of  Narbonne,  bom  at  Toledo, 
wrote: — 

1.  Epistles  against  Moaes  bar  Nahhman. 

2.  "  Before  and  Behind,"  a  famous  Cabalistic 

XXXI.  R.  David  aben  Gedaliah  aben  Jabhiia; 

L  '  "  Branch  of  Uavid," 
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was  living  in  Castille  in  lS26f  hot  remmtA' i$ 
Lisbon  in  his  old  age : — 

1.  Decisions  on  the  Law* 

2.  On  Clean  and  Undean  Food* 

XXXII.  R.  Isaac  of  Dura ;  about  1384^  he  oooo^ 
piled  the  ^^  Sessions  of  Dura/'  or  Dedaknis  cm 
Things  LawfiiL 

XXXIII.  R.  Joseph  ben  C^Jlpi,^of  &Gi|pe|(»uw 
In  1331  he  withdrew  to  Provence,  vowing  >  never 
to  revisit  Spain  till  he  had  written  something  to 
procure  him  a  reputation  for  learning.  He  pwdpr 
lished  twenty  small  books  on  Scripture,  besides 

1.  Remarks  on  the  Grammar  of  R.  Jonah  aben 
Ganahh. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Grammar  of  Aben  Eznu 

3.  Compendium  of  Logic. 

4.  Illustration  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  Plato 
upon  Government. 

XXXIV.  MesserVidalofNarbonne;  died  1375. 
Author  of : — 

1.  "  Declaring  Double;''  (Zech.  ix.  12.)  in  the 
course  of  which  he  impugns  some  passages  in 
R.  Isaac  Al-fes,  and  the  "  Mighty  Hand"  of  Moses 
bar  Maimon. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  "  Book  of  Logic,"  by  Abu 
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iihmat  Algazali,  in  Arabic,  but  since  done  into 
S  Hebrew, 
i     3,  A  Comment  on  Job. 


XXXV.  R.  Menahhem  ben  Zerahh,  of  Estella. 
In  tbe  year  that  he  was  married  occiured  the 
Navarreae  massacre;  hia  fother,  mother,  and  four 
younger  brothers  were  thus  murdered,  and  him- 
self left  for  dead  with  many  wounds.     A  soldier 

jriding  by,  late  in  the  night,  heard  him  groan,  and 
nifted  the  unfortunate  Jew  upon  hia  horse,  bound 
^ap  his  wounds,  clothed  him,  and  had  him  cured. 
EXfaus  preserved,  Menahhem  repaired  to  Toledo, 
land  studied  the  Talmud  for  two  years.  Thence  to 
gAlcala,  where  he  joined  himself  to  R.  Joshua  ab 
Alesb,  for  prosecution  of  the  same  study,  until 
l&e  latter  died  in  1350,  to  whom  he  succeeded  as 
[ruler  of  the  college  till  1368.  During  the  civil 
hrars  which  then  ensued,  he  lost  all  his  property ; 
pbut  when  supplied  by  Dr.  Samuel  Abarbauel,  at 
PBeville^  he  was  established  at  Toledo  for  the  re- 
ptBunder  of  his  eventful  life.  To  this  benefactor 
'Ik  dedicated  his  book  on  Jewish  rites  and  cere- 
nnoiues,  entituled,  "  Provision  for  the  Way." 

I 

XXXVI.  R.  Moses,  of  Cordova,  a  renowned 
qnitting  Spain,  he  assisted  in  forming  a 

in  Galilee.     Hia  writings  are ; — 
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1.  ^^  The  Orchard  of  Pomegranates,'^  (Caiit.i#. 
13.)  his  principal  work. 

2.  The  Elementary  and  Sublunary  Wi^ldr  / 

3.  The  World  of  Spheres. 

4.  The  World  of  Ajdgels. 

5.  The  World  Above.  ' 

6.  The  World  in  Miniature^  i.  €.  Mam 

7.  The  Plant  of  Deborah* 

8.  Comment  on  the  Canticles. 

9.  Comment  on  the  Lamentations. 

10.  Comment  on  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

11.  Comment  on  the  "  Jetsirah.*^ 

12.  ^^  Precious  Light,^'  a  Comment  on  Zohar,  (a 
Cabalistic  work  of  the  second  or  third  century^)  in 
sixteen  folio  volumes. 

XXXVII.  Zachariah^  the  false  prophet. 

1.  '^  Goodly  Words^*  (Gen.  xlix.  21.)  upon— 
1.  Modem  knowledge;  2.  The  wisdom  of  the 
prophets ;  3.  The  wisdom  of  Israel's  sages ;  con- 
cluding with  a  cabalistic  explanation  of  various 
questions  connected  with  Scripture. 

XXXVIII.  R.ShemTobShiprut:  inherited  his 
father^s  hatred  for  Christianity,  against  which  he 
published,  ^^The  Touchstone/'  (Isa.  xxviii.  16.) 
inveighing  bitterly  against  the   doctrines  of  the 
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Trinity,  Incarnation,  Transubstantiation,  &c.  One 
portion  of  the  book  consists  of  a  translation  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  into  Hebrew,  said  to  be  so 
unfairly  performed,  that,  among  other  faults,  the 
names  in  the  genealogy  are  grossly  mis-spelt,  and 
are  therefore  of  no  avail  for  comparison  with  the 
Old  Testament.  To  each  chapter  are  subjoined 
questions  for  Christians  to  answer.  An  appendix  to 
the  work  is  called,  "  Replies  to  Alfonso  the  A|)os- 
tate"  (a  person  unknown).  The  MS.  is  still  in 
Rome,  and  dated  at  Turiasso,  Old  Castille,  1-340. 
This  rabbi  wrote  also  his  '"'Remarks''  on  Abcu 
Ezra's  Comment  on  the  Law. 

XXXIX.  R.  David  Abudrahan;  about  1340. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  Dailj'  Prayers  through- 
out the  year. 

2.  The  Order  of  Intercalation  in  the  Calendar. 

3.  Astronomical  Tables. 

4.  On  the  Solstices  and  Equinoxes. 

XL.  R.  Judah  bar  Asher,  who  slew  his  own 
family  in  the  massacre  of  Toledo.     Author  of: — 

1.  "The  Ordinance  of  the  Law."  {Xum.  xix.  2.) 

2.  "TheOrdinancesof  Heaven." (JobxxKviii.33.) 

XLI.  R.  Jacob  bar  Asher :  compiled  the  "  Four 
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Orders/^  upon  all  the  Jewish  cusfoms  and  oenenio* 
nies  under  the  dispersion*  The  ponderous  vditn^ 
is  thus  divided :— 1.  ^  The  P^th  of  Li&^'^ron  fbet 
annual  festivals ;  2.  "  The  Teadier.of  WiaSoni/' 
on  the  occasional  rites ;  8.  ^f  The  ^Bbea-Eser'^ 
(stone  of  help)  on  the  laws. of  marriage^' And wo« 
men^s  duties^  &c. ;  4.  ^^  The  Breastplate  of  Jidlti^^ 
on  all  civil  and  juridical  matters. .  .  ;     .    '  > 

XLII.  R.  Solomon  bar  Enoch ;  removed  from 
Constantinople  to  Burgos,  and  wrote  ^'TheDq[iiAi 
of  the  Law/'  in  elucidation  of  difficidt  poasagei^ 

V  •.  *        rf 

XLIII.  R.  Meir  Aldabi,  nephew  of  R.  Asher. 
His  ^^  Way  of  the  Faith*'  was  cc^pois^d  about 
1360,  and  treats  of  the  world ;  tte  spheilifc  itod 
their  motion ;  man,  and  his  formation  beibre  Urth^ 
the  body>  the  soul;  rewards,  punishments;  l:e- 
demption  of  Israel ;  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
life  to  come,  and  the  First  Cause, 

XLIV.  R.  Jom  Tob  bar  Abraham  of  Seville; 
about  1370 :  author  of  simdry  comments  on  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Talmud,  also  "the  Tower  of 
Strength,''  (Psalm  Ixi.  3.)  on  Moses  bar  Maimon. 

XLV.   R.  David   Cohen   of  SeviUe,  in  1386. 
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Compiled  an  Arabic  Dictionary  in  rabbinical  cha- 
racters, with  marginal  notes  in  Latin,  Hebrew, 
Greeicj  and  Arabic. 

XLVI.  R.  Moaes  Cohen  of  Tordesilla.  who 
drew  up  the  arguments  which  he  had  employed 
with  a  baptized  Jew,  in  the  examinaticm  of  145 
passages  of  Scripture  usually  urged  by  Christians. 
This  book,  which  he  designated  "  the  Stronghold 
of  the  Faith,"  he  presented  to  the  synagogues  of 
Avila  and  Toledo, 

XLVII.  R.  Jacob  bea  Mahhir  ben  Tibbon,  of 
Seville  and  Cordova  :  he  translated  the  following 
books  from  Arabic  to  Hebrew : — 

1.  On  Astronomy,  by  Abu  Ali  ben  Alcitam.     j 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Astrolabe. 

3.  Astronomical  Tal;J<^. 

4.  Tracts  by  Averroes, 

5.  Euclid's  Elements. 

6.  "  Book  of  the  Spheres,"  by  Costa  bar  Lucas. 

XLVm.  R.  Abraham  the  Levite.  Ruler  at 
Pesquiera  in  Old  Castile.     Author  of: — - 

1.  Animadversions  on  the  "  Mighty  Hand"  of 
Moses  bar  Maimon. 

2.  "  Living  Men,"  on  legal  decisions. 

3.  Comment  on  "  Jetsirah." 
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4.  New  Explanations  of  the  TalmucL 

5.  Animadversions  on  R.  Isaac  Al-fes. 

6.  Animadversions  on  Zachariah  the  Levite, 
who  in  the  12th  century  had  criticised  the  *^  Liv- 
ing men^^  on  matrimony,  by  an  earher  Abraham 
the  Levite. 

He  died  on  the  eve  of  commemorating  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple.  The  ^^  Sceptre  of  Judah" 
states,  that  he  was  hanged  by  the  king,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  convert  him.  To  which  Bartoloccio 
indignantly  rejoins,  that  the  kings  of  Spain  never 
acted  so  towards  the  Jews,  only  they  used  to  bum 
alive  such  as  having  in  form  embraced  Chris- 
tianity were  found  to  "turn  again  to  their 
vomit/^ 

XLIX.  R.  Moses  the  Holy,  believed  td  have 
been  also  a  physician  to  the  court  of  Castille. 
He  wrote  in  Spanish  a  moral  poem  of  strange 
character,  called  "  The  General  Dance .^^  It  is  in 
fact  the  "  Dance  of  Death,^^  which  was  a  popular 
theme  of  poetry  and  painting  long  before  the 
time  of  Holbein  ^      After  beauty,  riches,  talent, 

^  Pamtings  on  this  subject  abounded  in  the  middle  ages, 
throughout  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
England  ;  upon  bridges,  cloisters, and  the  outer  walls  of  churches; 
as  well  as  in  the  illuminated  missals.  (See  Dibdin's  Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron.     Second  day,  p.  37.) 
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have  been  danced  into  the  grave  hy  their 
partner  Death,  the  poem  is  thus  concluded : — 

"  A»  in  gray  minM  nirreta  llie  ha«li  may  be  bre«J, 

Whose  fligfat  gives  yoa  jiastinie  abroad  in  the  field, 
So  ihe  ruins  ot  Judah  whence  glorj-  is  fled 

Good  morals  wilh  profit  anil  pleasure  may  yielii '." 

L.    R.  Hhasdai  ben  Abraham  bar  Hhasdai  bar 
^  Judah  bar  Hhasdai  Kriskas.     He  wrote : — 
■        1 .  «  The  Light  of  the  Lord,"  (Isa.  ii.  5.)  oa  the 
di\Tne  law,  its  dignity  and  peqjetnity,  also  on  God 
and  His  providence ;  in  twenty-four  sections, 

2.  A  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  when 
charged  with  poisoning  the  wells. 


An  illustrious  convert  to  Christianity  in  the 
14th  century  was  Solomon  the  Levite  of  Burgos. 
At  baptism  he  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  of 
Santa  Maria ;  but  is  more  commonly  denominated 
Paul  of  Burgos.  He  wrote  agaiust  Judaism,  •'  On 
the    scrutiny  of   the   Scriptures,"   and    became 

'  "  Obras  posthumaB"  de  Sannienlo,  qnoting  from  the  Marquii 
deSantitlaiiaiWho  gilaeM  thU  Moaes  among  the  moBt  eminent  Tmu- 
badoura.  The  "  Bihlioteca  Espttfialti"  of  Rodriquez  de  CoHtro  re- 
fers this  poem,  ajid  another  named  the  "  Hermit'a  Vision,"  to  one 
R.  Sbem  Tob  of  Carrion,  a  tonverted  Jew.  To  Don  Moses,  the 
phjBiciBii  o!  a  later  king  of  C'wlile,  he  uauribeB  an  odi 
gratalation  on  the  birth  uf  a  pritice. 
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bishop  of  Carthagena.  A  contemporary  poet 
says,  "  that  he  possessed  all  human  learning,  all 

the  secrets  of  high  philosophy  ;  he  was  a  masterlj 
logician,  a  sweet  orator,  an  admirable  historiac,  a 
subtle  poet,  a  clear  and  veracious  narrator,  an  ex- 
cellent minister,  and  one  of  whom  everj-  body 
spoke  well."     He  continues, 

"  'Twas  my  delight  to  sit  mth  him 

Btiieulb  tile  solemn  iv;  tree, 
To  hide  Die  from  the  simiiy  liesm 

Beneath  ilie  laurel's  ehwle,  and  see 
The  little  silver  streamlet  flowing  ; 

While  from  his  lips  a  richer  stream 
Fell  with  the  light  of  wisdom  glowing  : 

How  sweet  to  slake  my  thirst  witli  him '  !" 

'  Retvoajiective  Review,  iii.  213. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


DECREES  RESPECTING 
JEWS  MADE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOUR- 
TEENTH   CENTURIES. 

FuERO  Real  of  Alonso   IX.,  who  began  to 
1  1188.     Lib.  III.  Title  i.  Law  1. 


presume  to  turn  Jei 
:  his  child  to  do  so : 


Christian 
Mohammedan ;  or 
inalty  ia  death,  and  that  by  fire." 

Lib.  IV.— Tit.  ii.— Fol.  304. 
"  We  command  that  no  Jews  read  books  con- 
trary to  their  law  to  invalidate  it,  or  keep  such 
books  concealed:  but  every  person  having  or  find- 
ing such  is  to  burn  them  publicly  at  the  door  of 
tile  synagogue.  Also,  we  forbid  thcra  to  read  or 
to  possess  knowingly,  Einy  books  which  disparage 
religion,  but  we  permit  to  be  read  all  books 
flf  the  Law  as  given  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
Should  any  one  read  or  retain  books  contrary  to 
p2 
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the  above  regulation^  his  body  and  goods  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king/^ 

Ibid. — Law  2. 

"  We  strictly  forbid  that  any  Jew  shall  seduce 
a  Christian  to  embrace  his  religion  and  be  cir- 
cumcised*. Whosoever  does  so  shall  die  for  it,  and 
his  goods  belong  to  the  king.^' 

Ibid. — Law  3. 

"  If  a  Jew  shall  utter  any  reviling  against 
God,  or  holy  Mary,  or  other  Saints,  he  shall 
forfeit  ten  maravedis  to  the  king  for  each  offence, 
and  the  king  will  sentence  him  to  a  hundred 
lashes.^^ 

Ibid. — Law  4. 

"  No  Jew  or  Jewess  shall  presume  to  rear  up 
the  child  of  any  Christian :  neither  give  his  or 
her  child  to  a  Christian  to  be  reared.  Whoso- 
ever shall  do  so  shall  forfeit  a  hundred  maravedis 
to  the  king.^^ 

Ibid. — Law  5. 
"  No  Jew  shall  lend  on  usury,  or  in  any  other 

1  The  clergy  in  Spain  (and  also  in  other  countries,  in  much  later 
times)  have  always  entertained  a  dread  of  this  occurrence  :  not 
knowing  or  believing  that  the  Jews  abhor  prosely  tism  during  their 
exile  from  the  Holy  Land. 
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jnanner,  so  as  to  have  the  person,  of  a  Christian  in 
constraint.  He  that  does  so,  shall  lose  all  that  is 
ihus  lent,  and  the  Christian  shall  go  free  when  he 
pleases,  and  no  law-suit  or  decision  shall  have  force 
ito  the  contrary." 

Ibid. — Law  6. 
No  Jew  that  lends  on  interest  shall  do  so 
at  a  higher  rate  than  three  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
year;  no  higher  rate  is  legal.  If  more  be  taken, 
lie  shall  return  double  the  whole  to  the  borrower, 
and  no  law-suit  shall  avail  to  the  contrary.  More- 
over we  forbid  that  he  make  use  of  any  pledge,  or 
allow  another  to  use  it :  whosoever  does  so,  shall 
pay  to  its  owner  half  the  value  of  the  pledge,  and 
no  law-suit  shall  avail  to  the  contrary.  Moreover 
we  ordain,  that  when  the  interest  shall  equal  the 
capital,  no  more  interest  shall  be  claimed  on  that 
account  till  the  year  be  ended,  and  no  law-suit 
for  gaining  more  by  crafty  nieans  shall  be  avail- 
able. But  if  by  chance  any  more  be  taken  than 
'ia  here  allowed,  it  shall  be  all  restored  as  afore- 
<B^d.  This  law  shall  apply  to  Moors,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  to  every  one  that  lends  on  interest." 

Ibid. — Law  7. 
We  do  not  forbid  the  Jews  to  observe  their 
Sabbaths    or    other    festivals,    nor     abrogate    the 
|>rivileges   granted   by   holy  Church,   or  former 
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kiogs.  No  oat  shaQ  gaias^  or  diminish  these; 
and  ther  shall  not  he  obUged  to  appear  in  lav- 
suits  on  the  above  days;  nor  be  held  to  any 
bond  so  as  to  violate  tb^  religion,  neither  ahall 
they  summon  others  to  judgment  on  the   above 

The  "  SiETE  Partidas" 
of  Alonso  X.  between  1250  and  1280  '. 
pJo  difference  made  in  the  laws  of  creditor  and 
debtor  on  account  of  religion.) 

(Christians  are  not  to  assize  the  price  of  articles 
which  are  exclusively  sold  and  bought  by  Jews.) 

Partida  IV.— Title  i-i.— Law  6. 

— '*  But  if  any,  being  Moors  or  Jews,  shall 
marry  according  to  their  religion,  with  relations,  or 
foster-brothers  or  foster-sisters,  and  after  that  shall 
become  Christians,  no  such  marriages  shall  be  ac- 
counted unlawful  to  them,  although  the  relation- 
ship be  within  the  fourth  degree ;  Holy  Church 

'  During  this  interT»l  of  a  century  between  the  "  Fuero  Re»l," 
iinil  the  "  Siete  Partidas,"  the  atale  of  affaiia  had  been  greull) 
ehangcd.  The  eruwus  of  Leuo.  aiid  CsEtilc  were  united.  Tbc 
Moora  were  driven  from  the  great  cities  and  terriloriea  of  Coi^ 
duva,  Valencia,  Seville,  and  Miircia,  stud  their  whole  papuUtimi 
expelled  aa  aueh;  therefoa'e,  wfaen  Moor^  are  now  mentiont.'d  in 
ChriBtian  laws,  they  must  be  conBidered  aliens,  insiguiliauit  in 
number,  aa  traders,  travellers,  ox  visitora. 
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Slaving  granted  this  indulgence  for  the  honour  and 
increase  of  the  faith ;  so  that  those  not  of  our  re- 
ligion may  not  be  withheld  from  turning  Christians 
hy  a  reluctance  to  forsake  the  wives  thus  married 
•ccording  to  their  own  religion," 

Title  xxi.— Law  8. 

No  Jew,  Moor,  Heretic,  or  other  not  of  our 
religion,  may  have  a  Christian  slave.  Whosoever 
of  them  shall  transgress  this  law  by  keeping 
knowingly  a  Christian  for  a.  slave,  shall  die  for 
it,  and  his  goods  be  confiscated  to  the  king.  More- 
over, whosoever  of  the  above  shall  have  a  slave  not 
of  our  religion,  if  that  slave  turn  Christian,  he 
becomes  instantly  free  at  baptism  and  reception  of 
our  faith ;  and  he  is  not  bound  to  render  any  re- 
compense for  himself  to  him  who  was  before  then 
liis  master.  And  although  afterwards  the  master 
should  turn  Christian,  he  shall  not  claim  any  pro- 
perty in  him  who  was  formerly  his  slave,  hut 
turned  Christian  before  himself.  This  is  to  be 
understood  when  the  Jew  or  Moor  buys  a  slave 
with  intention  to  make  use  of  his  service,  and  not 
to  sell  him  as  merchandise.  For  if  he  buy  him 
with  intention  of  sale,  the  slave  is  to  be  sold  within 
three  months;  and  if  within  the  three  months, 
while  the  owner  is  endeavouring  to  sell  him,  he 
■hall  turn  Christian,  then  the  Jew  or  Moor  shall 
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uot  lose  all  the  price  that  he  may  have  given  for 
him,  hut  the  slave  shall  be  hound  to  give  for  him- 
self, or  there  shall  be  givtn  for  him  hy  the  person 
who  causes  him  to  turn  Christian,  twelve  mara- 
\  edis  of  the  coin  current  in  the  place ;  and  if  he 
have  not  wherewith  to  pay  this,  he  is  to  do  senice 
to  that  amount, not  asaslave,  but  asafreeman,  till 
he  has  earned  the  sum.  If  he  be  not  sold  within 
three  months,  and  afterwards  turn  Christian, 
the  o«Tier  shall  have  no  recompense  or  right  in 
him." 

Partida  VII.— Title  ssiv.— Law  2. 

"  Jews  are  to  reside  among  Christians,  meekly, 
and  without  any  evil  design,  keeping  to  their  own 
religion,  and  not  speaking  ill  of  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  which  we  belong.  Moreover, 
they  are  especially  to  beware  of  so  discoursing  as  to 
turn  aside  any  Christian  to  be  a  Jew,  by  praising 
their  own  religion  and  vilifying  ours.  Every  one 
so  offending  shall  be  put  to  death,  and  his  goods 
be  con6scated.  And  forasmuch  as  we  bear  thai 
in  some  places  the  Jews  have  observed  and  do  still 
observe  Good  Friday,  by  commemorating  the  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  mockery, 
stealing  children  and  crucifying  them,  or  making 
images  of  wax  and  crucifying  them  when  children 
cannot  he  l^d,  we  do  ordain  that  if  report  be 
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made  again  of  such  an  act,  in  any  place  within 
our  dominions,  and  it  be  verified;    all  who  are  ■ 
found  concerned  therein,  shall  be  taken,  impri- 
soned and  brought  before  the  king,  who  when  he 
shall  ascertain  its  reality,  will  have  them  disgrace- 
fully executed,  how  many  soever  they  be.     More- 
over, we  prohibit  every  Jew  from  passing  beyond 
his  own  door '  on  Good  Friday,  but  he  is  to  re- 
main at  home  till  Saturday  morning.     If  this  rule  ( 
be  transgressed,  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  on  ac- 
count of  loss  or  insult  received  from  Christians  on    ' 
that  day." 

Ibid.— Law  3. 

(That  no  Jew  shall  hold  any  office  or  dignity  by   I 
virtue  of  which  a  penalty    may  be  inflicted  on  j 

Christians.) 

Ibid. — Law  4. 

"A  synagogue  is  a  place  for  Jewish  prayer; 
and  such  may  not  be  built  in  any  new  situation  of 
our  realm  without  our  special  permission.  Yet 
such  as  have  been  of  old  time,  if  they  become 
decayed,  may  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  on  the  same 


>  The  wotd  ia  barrio.     They  ware  not  yet  limited  to  a  cerlaili 
quarter  in  each  town,  or  that  limit  might  be  here  inleDded-  Thi*    j 
ifipmbably  beacfii^iiLl  to  the  Jevin. 
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spot,  yet  neither  to  be  enlarged,  nor  raised  higher, 
nor  decorated.  Every  synagogue  in  which  this 
law  is  transgressed  shall  be  forfeited  by  the  Jews, 
and  pertain  to  the  principal  church  of  the  town 
where  it  stands.  Again,  forasmuch  as  a  synagogue 
is  erected  to  the  praise  of  God,  we  forbid  that  any 
Christian  should  dare  to  bimi  or  pillage  it,  or  take 
any  thing  from  it  by  violence,  imless  when  any 
criminal  takes  refuge  there,  for  in  such  case  he 
may  be  seized  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  Also 
we  forbid  that  Christians  should  bring  brute  beasts 
into  the  synagogues,  or  otherwise  disturb  the  Jews 
while  there  engaged  in  prayer  according  to  their 
religion.^^ 

Ibid. — Law  5. 

(That  Jews  are  not  to  be  amerced  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  what  judges  may  take  cognizance  of 

Jews.) 

Ibid. — Law  6. 

''  No  force  or  oppression  is  in  any  wise  to  be 
employed  for  urging  a  Jew  to  be  converted ;  but 
with  good  examples,  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  mild 
inducements,  they  are  to  be  converted  to  the  faith 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  our  Lord  God  desires 
no  slavery  under  the  influence  of  violence.  More- 
over we  command,  that  whereas  some  Jews  have 
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jbecome  Christians,  they  are  to  be  honoured  by  all 
^in  our  realm,  and  that  none  shall  reproach  them 
|rith  their  hneage:  they  are  to  retain  their  property, 
feharing  with  their  brethren,  and  inheriting  from 
their  parents  and  other  relatives,  as  though  they 
irere  still  Jews :  and  they  are  to  be  eligible  to 
|tll  honours  and  employments  with  other  Chris- 
tians. 

Ihid. — Law  7. 
(On  the  punishment  due  to  any  Christian  for 
fuming  Jew '.) 

Ibid.— Law  8. 

(That  no  Christian  man,  or  woman,  may  reside 
in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  either  as  servants  or 
guests;  neither  to  use  the  same  baths,  nor  to 
Bonsult  them  medically,  nor  to  take  their  medi- 
ones.) 

)  Ibid.— Law  9. 

'     (The  punishment  incurred  by  a  Jew  for  coha- 

i  biting  with  a  Christian  woman.) 

Ibid.— Law  10. 

■^  Jews   may  neither  buy   nor  keep  Christian 

Eaen  nor  women  as  slaves :  and,  if  any  one  trans- 


U5  for  Hercey.    See  Fuero  Real,  III.  i,  I. 
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gresB  this  law,  the  ChnEtian  is  to  become  freCj 
and  repay  no  part  of  the  price  given  for  him, 
ahhough  the  Jew  knew  not,  when  he  bought 
him,  that  he  was  a  Christian,  But  if  he  did 
know  it  when  he  bought  him,  the  Jew  is  to 
be  put  to  death.  Moreover,  we  forbid  that  any 
Jew  should  dare  to  make  his  slave  turn  Jew, 
although  the  slave  be  a  Moor,  or  of  any  other 
barbarous  people :  but  should  it  be  done,  the 
slave  who  has  been  made  a  Jew  or  Jewess  shall 
become  free,  and  be  withdrawn  from  the  owner. 
And,  ifby  chance  any  Moors  being  slaves  of  Jews, 
sliall  turn  Christians,  they  are  to  become  free 
therefore,  as  shown  in  the  fourth  Partida  of  this 
book,  in  the  title  '  On  Freedom,'  and  the  laws 
upon  that  subject." 

Ibid.— Law  11. 

"  Many  mistakes  and  grievances  do  occur 
among  Christian  and  Jewish  men  and  women, 
from  hving  and  abiding  in  one  manner  within  the 
towns,  and  from  being  dressed  ahke.  To  obviate 
which,  we  hold  for  good,  and  do  command,  that 
all  and  every  of  Jewish  men  and  women,  shall 
wear  some  certain  mark  of  distinction  on  the 
head,  such  as  shall  manifestly  designate  the  diffe- 
rent jieople.  And  if  any  Jew  wear  not  this  mark 
of  distinction,  he  shall  for  every  appearance  in 
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public  without  it,  be  fined  ten  maravedis  of  gold; 
and  should  he  not  possess  sufficient  to  pay  it, 
shall  receive  publicly  one  hundred  lashes." 

Ibid, — Title  xxix, — Law  6. 

"  Although  it  be  not  lawful  to  compel  Jews  or 
Moors  to  turn  Christians:  nevertheless,  these 
shall  not  presume  to  revile  God,  or  the  saints, 
or  the  Catholic  faith,  which  is  so  holy,  so  good, 
and  80  true." 


These  enactments  seem  to  be  framed  purjjosely 
both  to  meet  the  king's  liberality  and  the  bigotry 
of  the  clergy.  The  ordinance  to  wear  a  badge, 
would  in  our  days  be  accounted  an  extreme  act 
of  tyranny ;  but  in  the  middle  ages  Crusaders 
and  Templars  were  known  by  their  coloured 
crosses,  as  the  monks  and  nuns  by  their  pecuhar 
habits.  Still  to  affix  a  maj-k  upon  any  class  of 
men  already  hated,  was  to  expose  them  to  certain 
oppression,  especially  in  a  country  like  Spain, 
where  the  invariable '  characteristic  of  the  people 
is  the  practice  of  private  revenge,  where  the  pro- 
clamations of  kings  are  obeyed  but  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  their  own  superintendence,  and 
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where  popular  outrages  have  never  been  dimi- 
nished by  any  degree  of  strength  in  the  national 
government :  as  we  shall  hereafter  find  by  abun- 
dant examples, 

A  council  was  held  at  Valladolid  in  1322^  and 
these  regulations  were  adopted  respecting  the 
Jews. 

1.  That  no  infidel  should  be  sufiered  in  a  Chris- 
tian church,  during  divine  service,  but  immedi- 
ately at  the  commencement  (especially  of  Mass) 
they  were  to  be  expelled,  or  locked  up  in  some 
contiguous  and  private  place  by  the  sacristan,  till 
the  service  should  be  ended. 

2.  That  Christians  were  to  be  ipso  facto  excom- 
municated for  being  present  at  Jewish  or  Moorish 
weddings  or  funerals. 

3.  Fulminations  repeated  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jews  to  public  offices. 

4.  Christians  were  forbidden  to  employ  Jews 
in  the  medical,  surgical,  or  apothecaries^  arts;  or 
to  take  any  of  their  medicines :  since  by  doing  so, 
they  incur  an  imminent  danger  of  death. 

5.  A  provision  established  for  the  maintenance 
of  converts  from  the  Jewish  or  Moorish  religion. 
They  were  to  be  received  into  monasteries,  or 
other  pious  places.  Such  as  were  not  of  handicraft 
trades,  were  to  be  taught  them,  and  money  ad- 
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vanced  to  procure  tools,  &c.,  hut  no  relief  was  to 
be  afforded  to  such  as  were  already  able  to  earn 
their  own  living,  or  had  sufficient  personal  pro- 
perty for  their  maintenance.  The  usual  laws  to 
be  observed  with  regard  to  inheritance.  Such  as 
were  desirous,  and  com]jeteiit  by  their  learning, 
for  the  priesthood,  were  to  be  instructed  ibr  that 
object,  and  the  bishops  were  exhorted  tit  jtro\-ide 
them  churches ;  but  w^hercas  it  is  expedient  that 
no  man  whatever  be  admitted  lightly  to  prcaeh 
the  Gospel,  so  it  was  needful  to  be  more  particu- 
larly guarded  in  the  admission  of  these  coni-erts  to 
preach ;  and  still  more  caution  was  required  in 
licensing  them  to  preach  to  those  of  tlieii'  former 
rehgion. 

The  council  of  Salamanca,  in  1335,  enacted  two 
important  provisions  in  reference  to  Jews. 

1.  To  abolish  their  medical  practice  among 
Christians,  since  their  wickedness  was  such  that 
under  the  pretext  of  surgery  and  medicine,  they 
craftily  insinuated  themselves,  and  did  injury  to 
faithful  people ;  Christian  women  were  inhibited 
from  suckling  or  feeding  the  infants  of  unbe- 
lievers ',  and  all  the  faithful  are  forbidden  to  hold 
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any  correspondence  in  writing  with  an  unbeliever. 
The  penalty  of  each  of  these  crimes  is  excommuni- 
cation. 

2.  To  enclose  the  Jews  of  every  town  within 
an  appointed  quarter  to  be  called  a  Jewry :  a  resolu- 
tion falsely  grounded  on  the  precept  of  Moses  upon 
a  special  occasion,  that  the  innocent  were  not  to 
approach  the  tents  of  the  ungodly.  Jews  were 
not  to  dweU  in  the  vicinity  of  any  church  or 
church-yard :  and  all  Christians  who  should  let  to 
them  the  houses  in  such  situations^  incurred  ex- 
communication. 


A  council  at  Palencia  (Leon)  in  1388,  made 
some  additions  to  the  decisions  of  Salamanca,  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  and  Jewish  intercourse, 
''  from  which  we  know  by  experience,  that  many 
injuries  to  the  bodies,  and  perils  to  the  souls  of 
faithful  people  have  resulted."  They  confirm  the 
separation  into  Jewries,  but  in  exception  provide, 
that  Jewish  and  Saracen  traders,  or  merchants, 
or  mechanical  artificers,  may,  for  their  employ- 
ment or  merchandise,  have  workshops,  booths, 
stalls,  or  shops,  in  the  streets,  or  other  public 
places  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  their  residence ; 
provided  that  within  the  quarters  set  apart, 
or  thereafter  to  be  set  apart,  they  should  have 
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their  houses  or  chief  dwelling  for  their  wives 
jor  children,  unto  which  they  were  to  return  at 
night. 

"  But  Christiana  that  shall  presume  to  dwell 
■within  the  limitation  assigned,  or  to  he  assigned, 
for  Jews  and  Saracens ;  if  within  two  months 
from  the  puhlication  of  the  present  decree  being 
made  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  reside,  they  fail  to  remove  from  living 
among  Christians,  they  are  to  he  compelled  by 
ecclesiastical  c 


The  enclosure  of  the  Jews  was  a  step  beyond 
the  tyranny  which  imposed  the  red  badge;  the 
next  was  the  Inquisition,  with  irresponsible  popu- 
lar massacres  to  drive  them  within  its  jurisdiction. 
It  must  he  expected  that  such  a  progression  would 
arrive  at  some  termination  in  less  than  a  century 
to  come.  The  Church  would  naturally  desire 
Christian  physicians  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and 
dying.  But  why  did  they  declare  an  insincere 
reason  (as  in  the  above  councils)  for  their  injunc- 
tion? If  Hebrew  medicines  had  ever  poisoned 
the  sick  while  pretending  to  heal  them,  it  would 
be  speedily  known  and  avenged;  but  among  all 
the  calumnies  propagated  among  that  excitable 
population,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tumult  created 
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on  such  a  charge :  but,  on  the  contrary,  despite 
these  commands,  the  Jewish  physicians  were  in 
general  request '. 

The  Moors  were  now  collected  within  Granada 
without  admixtiu'e  of  Christians,  and  the  Jews 
were  driven  into  comers.  On  all  sides  there  was 
bigotry  knitting  every  brow.  The  Church  ad- 
vanced her  lines  against  the  misbelievers  like 
those  leaden  chambers  of  the  later  Inquisition,  in 
which  the  victim  beheld  every  day  the  four  walls 
approach  an  inch  nearer  to  his  person,  in  order  to 
crush  him  at  the  last — and  the  Jew,  as  he  found 
himself  hunted  by  subtle  encroachments  on  his 
previous  franchises,  naturally  loved  less  and  less 
the  gigantic  and  growing  power  which  ruled  his 
destiny ;  and  a  badged  race  always  cling  the  closer 
to  each  other  for  being  so.  There  was  no  longer 
a  general  converse  among  men  of  differing  creeds, 
but  still  men — nor  a  liberal  competition  of  genius 
among  all.  Each  class  of  Spaniards  was  broadly 
stigmatized  by  the  rest.  Every  one  saw  himself 
and  his  neighbour  white  or  black ;  and  whatever 

*  It  is  remarkable  how  vague  is  the  language  of  the  councils  in 
giving  a  reason  for  tlieir  prohibition  ;  the  obedience  of  the  people 
was  equally  lax.  Both  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  his  brother  Henrj', 
kept  Jewish  physicians.  In  1457,  D.  Alvaro  de  Estunga  paid 
two  hundred  and  twenty  maravedis  to  R.  Solomon  the  surgeon  ; 
and  ui  Lisbon  R.  Abr.  Zacut  was  physician  to  the  Court. 


j±a.\^oK,    cxAv^xv^     woo    cuvvayo    ssxjxxxKi    ouv^aa    hi— 

theory,  though  often  kept  in  abeyance 
zt  of  personal  good-will),  was  now  daily 
ad  excited  into  rancour. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CALUMNIES    OF    THE    THIRTEENTH     AND    FOUR- 
TEENTH   CENTURIES. 

The  springs  by  which  the  clergy  were  able  to 
rouse  the  sanguinary  multitudes  for  persecuting 
the  Jews^  were  found  in  the  untiring  propagation 
of  falsehoods  to  the  detriment  of  their  character. 
Besides  the  theological  enmity,  which  was  their 
own  concern,  and  the  legislative  arrangements, 
which  they  caused  to  be  abundantly  oppressive, 
they  could  keep  the  populace  in  a  ferment  by  such 
unfounded  representations,  as  that  the  Jews  by 
their  ingenuity  in  mechanical  trades  were  robbing 
the  true  Church  of  their  livelihood,  and  by  their 
numbers  were  consuming  the  necessary  food,  and 
thus  enhancing  its  price  to  the  injury  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  more  these  tales,  and  their  marvel- 
lous legends,  with  the  same  object,  were  preached, 
the  more  hearty  became  the  hostility  of  both  nar- 
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rator  and  hearer ',  Monstrous  fictions  of  diabo- 
lical cruelty  were  circulated  among  all  classes  of 
society.  A  huge  controversial  book,  termed  the 
"  Fortress  of  the  Faith,"  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
teems  with  narrations  calculated  to  excite  horror 
and  dread  of  the  Jews :  for  example,  Don  Mehir, 
after  being  physician  to  Henry  III.  of  Castille, 
was  known  in  the  next  reign  to  purchase  a  hoatia 
(sacramental  wafer)  from  the  Sacristan  of  Segovia, 
and  then,  in  company  with  hia  friends,  to  cast  it 
from  sheer  malice  into  a  boiling  cauldron ;  but,  j 
from  its  inherent  vitality,  the  transubstantiated  I 
wafer  leaped  out,  which  so  affrighted  the  crimi-  I 
nalsj  that  they  wrapped  it  in  a  cloth,  and  carried 
it  to  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  and  related  the 
whole  affair.  The  prior  told  the  bishop,  and  Don 
Mehir  confessed  not  only  this  enormity,  but, 
moreover,  that  the  late  king's  death  was  caused 
by  his  having  poisoned  him.  In  refutation  of  all 
this,  Cardoso",  long  afterwards,  argues  the  glaring 
improbabilities  of  the  story,  and  the  totally  dif- 
ferent account  given  of  King  Henry's  death  by 
the  historians.    Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  Jewish 


'  "  A  lying  tnngue  haleth  than 
Kxvi.  28.)   "  Proprium 
— Tao.  Agricola. 


re  afflicted  by  it"  (Pro». 
ui  generis  est  odiase  i^ugid  Itewris,"  '  I 
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physician  and  his  companions  were  put  to  death 
and  quartered  in  Segovia  *. 

A  Jew  blacksmith  at  Tavora  had  his  son  exe- 
cuted for  some  crime:  in  consequence,  he  went 
mad,  or  feigned  it,  and,  in  revenge  upon  Chris- 
tians, used  to  strew  nails  and  calthrops  in  the 
fields  and  roads,  so  as  to  injure  men  and  cattle,  or 
nail  up  people's  doors  in  the  night,  and  throw 
fire  in  at  the  windows.  But,  complaint  being 
made  to  the  king,  an  order  was  made  that  no  Jew 
should,  thenceforward,  reside  in  Tavora;  and  a 
brazen  magical  head,  which  was  kept  in  the  cas- 
tle, would,  on  the  approach  of  one  of  the  forbid- 
den race,  exclaim,  *^A  Jew  in  Tavora  ;^^  and,  at 
his  departure,  *^  The  Jew  is  out  of  Tavora.'' 

These  are  related  in  a  grave  work  which  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation.  There  was  also  a  popur 
lar  belief  in  later  times  that  all  Jews  had  an  here- 
ditary bad  smell,  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned ever  since  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
and  which  could  only  be  removed  by  baptism. 
Cardoso,  in  reply  to  this,  argues  their  cleanly 
habits  and  well-known  healthy  temperance  of  hv- 
ing, — that  if  the  charge  were  true,  it  is  induced 
by  the  Christians  depriving  them  of  pursuits 
which  require  strong  exercise,  and  confining  them 

*  Garibay. — Compendio  HistoraL 
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to  unhealthy  quarters  of  the  cities  j  but  that  it  is 
as  untrue  as  the  odoriferous  sweat  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  Plutarch,  and  the  same  of  Hesiod  in 
a  modem  Greek  writer. 

The  Jews  were  also  accused  of  placing;  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  threshold  of  their  synagogues, 
so  that  every  one  entering  or  leaving  might  tram- 
ple or  spit  upon  it,  and  of  bajitizing  cats  and  dogs 
in  mockery  of  the  Christians.  All  such  charges 
were  of  serious  tendency  in  those  times,  for  when- 
ever a  Dominican  friar  mounted  an  eminence 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  recounted  these 
horrors,  the  mobs  of  Andalusia,  armed  with  their 
knives,  w^ere  absolutely  ungovernable. 

But  the  favourite  theme  for  invective  was  that 
of  the  secret  murders  which  Jews  annually  com- 
mitted for  the  celebration  of  Passover,  when  they 
took  the  warm  blood  to  mingle  with  the  un- 
leavened bread. 

Jacob  de  Valencia  relates,  that  in  1174,  a  child 
was  sacrificed  at  Zaragoza,  and  cast  into  a  well ; 
but  the  crime  was  discovered  by  the  surface  of 
the  well  being  miraculously  tinged  with  blood  '. 

In  1250,  one  of  the  choristers  in  the  Seu,  or 
cathedral,  of  Zaragoza,  was  carried  off  by  one 
Moses  Albayzar  for  a  sum  of  money,  but  who 
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afterwards    repented    and  was    baptized.      The 
murder  was  revealed  to  the  city  guards  appointed 
to  watch  the  boats  on  the  river  by  night*.    They 
obsened  a  hght  shining  over  a  particular  spot  of 
the  beach,  and  gave  information  to  a  priest,  who 
recognized  the  lambent  glory  as  the  token  of  a 
saint   being  there  deposited.     The   ground  was 
opened,  and  the  body  of  young  Dominic  being 
discovered,  was  conveyed  to  St.  Giles^  church:  a 
vision,   however,  of  the   child,  procured  his  re- 
moval to  the  cathedral,  where  he  has  ever  since 
been  revered  as  the  martyr  St.  Donunic  de  Val, 
and  great  miracles   have   been  attributed  to  his 
efficacy.     The   acts   of  his  martyrdom   are  pre- 
sened  in  the  archives,  while  poems  and  orations 
have  commemorated  the  glorious  event.     By  one 
of  these  he  has  been   compared  to  our  Saviour, 
because  one  is  Dominus  in  Latin,  and  the  other 
Doniinicus :  both  were  put  to  death  by  Jews,  &c. 
At  Valladolid,  in  14j54^  two  Jews  seized  a  child 
in  the  fields,  and  killed  him,  took  out  the  heart, 
and  buried  the  body ;    but  some  shepherd-dogs 
passing  by,  scented  about  and  scratched  up  the 
child,  dragging  it  along  to  their  masters  by  the  leg 
and  arm.     Luys  de    Almanza  was    preaching  in 
the  city,  and  made  inquisition:  he  detected  one 

*  Bzovii  Annales,  apud  Basnage. 
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of  the  culprits  who  had  a  red  beard  and  hair': 
this  man,  being  tortured  on  the  rack,  confessed 
the  horrid  deed,  also  that  they  had  burnt  the 
child's  heart  to  powder  and  drunk  it  in  wine. 
The  Jews,  however,  appealed  to  the  king  against 
the  evidence  that  was  ehcited  by  torture, — the 
proceedings  were  suspended,  and  the  man  uhi- 
mately  freed.  The  "  Fortress  of  the  Faith"  attri- 
butes hia  rescue  to  bribes  given  to  the  king  and 
the  three  judges,  but  appeals  to  the  last  great 
day  when  those  judges  will  be  judged. 

Also  in  Toro,  1457,  two  children  of  about 
seven  years  of  age,  being  in  the  fields,  were  pur- 
sued by  two  Jews:  but  fearing  they  shoidd  not 
have  time  to  kill  both,  thev  only  caught  one. 
and  cutting  out  a  ]>iece  of  hia  leg,  fled  with  it 
to  Zamora;  but  what  they  did  with  it  is  un- 
known. 

Another  child  is  said  by  Sepulveda  to  ha\  e  been 
killed  in  1458,  and  the  criminals  were  punished  by 
the  bishop  Don  Juan  Arias. 

A  tragical  tale  is  related  of  the  year  1491. 
At  La  Guardia,  nine  leagues  from  Toledo  some 
Jews    of   that    place,   of   Quintunar,   and   Tern- 
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:aci 


:iLe.  jcretni  to  make  up  a  witch-spell  with  a 

ujju\*^  imi  diie  beort  of  a  child,  for  the  purpose 

c  vrLrj^iiin^  CbristBin  people,  but  especially  the 

.  •Ar^5>i:.'r>  ot  the  holr  oiBce.so  as  to  make  them 

.v.c  ri.-. '-Ji:    TxiauL    Thev  struck   down  a  child  of 

-^  • 

:>.r\v  .c  xur  vears   old*  and   dra^^d  him  to  a 

..j^^.-r^.  -.^,^-  Li  GiLjrdia*  where  they  flogged  him 

v*:"\  r/-^*  cr  six  thousand  stripes,  then  crucified 

>..-:::.    j-xl    borit^i  the  body  in    a  vineyard  at  a 

^^.:virt>:r    ot   a  l<ea^e   distance.     They  purchased 

-I   >•-  kv  u'  frvm  the  $;taTistan  of  La  Guardia,  and 

:>.:^  tv  cyclic* r  with  the  heart,  was  pounded  into 

ji  vvvi^icr.  vhivrh    thev  £>r«ranled  to  the  famous 

>M\ac*^^*jc^  ot  Zaniora.  and  one  Benedict  de  las 

Mv:>s.;rjLS  ;udLct:vi   some  of  it  between   the   leaves 

.^:*  jk  vrAv^r-cvok  in   the    church;   but  a  persoA 

jiryrv\iv  l\.r^  that  book  on  a  festival  day,  was  as- 

to:.;>hvOv  a:  l>:hv»ldiu^  an  irradiation  around  it, 

l;*vc  A  r.cr.bv^w,  or  the  cv^lours  of  the  evening  sky. 

NvtivV  ixii.i:  c^^^'u  to  the  inquisitors,  their  offi- 

v'ui.s  vl;>vv\vrvvl  tho  detestable  plot :  all  those  ac- 

sV.Svvl  o:'  :l\v'  A::e:i;pt  were  tortured,  condemned, 

,i;xvl    bv.riuvl    .i:    Avil:i.     Neither    the    bodv   nor 

hv\irt    v^t'   :he    ehilvl  was    found;    but    the  hostia 

was    :hi>    ;<    ::uvnsistent  with    the    rest   of  the 

story,  auvl    borne  in  solemn    procession    to  the 

n\onastoi*\  of  St,  Thomas.    One  of  the  murderers, 

Fernando  do  RiWra  of  Tembleque,  was  not  ap- 
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preliended  till  thirty  years  aftcrwai'ds :  he  was 
then  burnt,  for  having  on  that  occasion  enacted 
the  part  of  Pilate,  as  the  others  had  of  the  chief 
priests  at  the  crucifixion ;  all  of  which  he  denied,  i 
but  he  BTOuched  himself  a  Jew,  aa  he  had  al-  I 
ways  been  in  his  heart.  Such  is  the  history 
cited  by  Cardoso  from  three  monkish  authorities, 
A  late  traveller  in  Spain '  mentions  a  fine  paint- 
ing in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  which  evidently 
represents  this  very  transaction  ;  a  party  of  Jews 
are  seen  taking  out  the  heart  of  a  child  during 
the  agony  of  crucifixion,  and  the  legend  rehearsed 
by  his  attendant  is  precisely  the  same. 

Another  tale  describes  a  Jew  at  Toro,  carry- 
ing off  a  child  under  his  cloak,  and  stopping 
the  cries  with  his  hand,  until  he  reached  home ; 
but  there,  beginning  to  kill  him,  the  screams 
alarmed  some  labourers  in  a  neighbouring  vine- 
yard, who  ran  to  inquire  the  cause.  Receiving 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  they  denounced  him  to  , 
the  magistrates  :  the  cause  was  remitted  to  the 
king,  but  the  termination  is  unknown  '. 

In  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Alonsos,  the  crowd 
assembled  with  a  complaint  to  the  king,  that  they 
had  discovered  a  dead  Christian  in  a  Jew's  house,   < 
who  had  no  doubt  killed  him  for  the  sake  of  his  | 

'  Year  in  Spain,  ii.  3B.  ''  Canloso. 
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blood  to  drink ;  but  at  length  the  king  got  them 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  placed  the  corpse 
there,  in  order  to  raise  an  insurrection  which 
might  take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Christ  \ 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  or  another 
Alonso,  the  alarm  was  spread  at  Ossuna  near 
Seville,  of  a  Christian  corpse  being  found  in  the 
house  of  a  Jew :  the  mob  arose,  and  the  Jews  fled 
for  refuge  to  such  friendly  Christians  as  would 
receive  them  in  their  houses ;  but  even  there  were 
liable  to  die  of  hunger,  as  the  season  was  passover, 
and  their  protectors  had  none  but  leavened  bread. 
The  same  took  place  at  Palma,  and  the  synagogue 
deputed  three  of  their  leaders  to  appeal  to  the 
king.  These  were  Abraham  ben  Benvenista, 
Joseph,  ruler  of  Sanhedrim,  and  R.  Samuel  ben 
Shushan,  lately  the  superintendant  of  synagogues 
in  Egypt,  but  recently  arrived  in  CastiUe  with  the 
honourable  appellation  of  "  Chief  of  our  Cap- 
tivity/^ These  travelled  as  secretly  as  possible 
through  woods  and  bye-roads,  by  which  they  were 
so  much  delayed  that  the  accusers  arrived  first  at 
court. 

When  the  rabbis  appeared,  some  proposed  to 
apply  the  question  by  torture  ;  but  R.  Joseph,  who 
spoke  for  the  rest,  declared,  that  in  that  case,  they 

»  "  Sceptre  of  Judah." 
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woiild  certainly  confess  themselves  guilty  of  any 
crime  laid  to  their  charge.  One  present  affirmed, 
that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country,  all  torture 
upon  trial  was  prohibited ;  and  the  king  related 
how  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  lost  two 
vessels  of  gold,  and  the  theft  was  laid  to  two 
Jewish  brothers,  Judas  and  Samuel  Onkoa,  who, 
being  put  to  the  question,  acknowledged  the  crime, 
and  were  hanged;  yet  three  days  afterwards  those 
veaaela  were  found  in  possession  of  one  of  his 
courtiers.  Whence,  he  said,  it  ia  clear  that  men 
will  make  any  declaration,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  to  gain  relief  from  excessive  pain. 
So  the  king  proposed  to  employ  a  more  effectual 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  a  reward  of 
so  many  pieces  of  gold ;  when  it  was  found  that 
one  Juan  de  la  Vera,  with  some  friends,  had  dis- 
interred this  body,  substituting  a  large  stone  in 
the  grave  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  earth,  and 
cast  it  into  the  house  of  the  Jew,  to  whom  he  owed 
money  which  he  could  not  repay . 

Another  such  instance  was  defeated  by  the 
king's  interference.  The  crowd  assembled  before 
the  palace  windows,  demanding  justice.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "  Sceptre  of  Judah,"  the  monarch 
summoned  some  Jews,  and  asked  their  interpre- 


'  **  Sct'jfiro  of  Judoh.' 
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tation  of  Psalm  cxxi.  4,  They  said,  that  it 
generally  understood  to  mean,  "  He  shall  not 
&leep,  much  less  shall  he  slumber,  that  keepetli 
Israel;"  but  the  king  rendered  it,  "  He  shall 
neither  shimber,  nor  suffer  him  to  sleep,  thatkeep- 
eth  Israel :"  and  to  prove  the  correctness  of  ias 
version,  he  related,  that  the  previous  night  he  had 
got  no  rest,  but  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  WM^- 
dow  by  moonhght,  when  he  saw  some  men  canj* 
ing  a  burden  like  the  body  of  a  man;  that  he 
dispatched  three  servants  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings, and  that  these  perceived  from  a  dark  comer, 
that  the  object  was  a  corpse,  and  they  recognized 
the  features  of  the  men.  The  servants  were  pro- 
duced, and  gave  as  reasons  for  not  apprehending 
the  parties:  1.  That  they  had  no  command  to  do 
so ;  3,  That  they  were  unarmed ;  3.  That  the 
body  was  hastily  thrown  into  the  house  of  a  Jew. 
So  judgment  was  given,  and  the  people  retired. 

"  In  the  time  of  good  king  Alonso  the  Great," 
some  men  reported  that  they  had  seen  a  Chris- 
tian enter  a  Jew's  house  on  the  first  day  of  pass- 
over,  and  presently  afterwards  heard  a  cry  for 
help.  The  magistrates  sent  to  examine  the  place, 
but  found  no  Christian  there;  they  therelbre 
blamed  the  people  for  bringing  such  idle  tales 
before  them.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  king;  he 
summoned  the  accused  Jew,  who  denied  all 
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ledge  of  the  circumatance ;  aod  Alonao  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  accusers  were  morally  guilty  of 
the  murder,  if  there  were  any,  for  not  having  gone 
immediately  to  the  rescue.  The  next  day  they 
returned  with  witnessea  to  swear  to  the  allega- 
tions. So  the  king  resolved  to  investigate  it 
thoroughly.  The  Jew's  name  and  residence  was 
written  down.  The  Christian's  name  was  given 
as  Pedro  Guzman,  and  his  features  were  described ; 
the  wife  of  the  deceased  was  Beatrice,  a  servant 
to  a  certain  bishop.  When  sent  for,  she  deposed 
that  her  husband  was  from  home,  having  gone  to 
make  some  inquiries  of  a  Jew.  The  others  de- 
clared that  they  had  met  her  husband  at  that 
Jew's  door,  and  being  acquainted  with  him,  they 
had  conversed  with  him ;  but  the  Jew  coming 
home,  took  him  in  to  an  inner  room,  and  they 
presently  heard  his  screams  for  help:  that  they 
leaped  in  at  the  window,  but  found  not  their 
friend  in  the  house,  only  the  floor  was  wet  with 
blood.  Then  it  was  thought  proper  to  apply  the 
torture :  the  accused,  after  enduring  great  suffer- 
ing, confessed  that  he  had  killed  the  man  and 
thrown  him  into  the  river.  He  was  sentenced  to 
be  burued  alive;  but  just  as  the  warrant  waa 
being  read  over,  the  aforesaid  bishop  chanced  to 
enter,  and  he  inquired  into  the  business.  But 
far  from  Guzman  having  been  killed  on  the  first 
Q  4 
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day  of  passover,  he  had  seen  him  alive  yesterday 
in  a  suburban  village.  A  party  was  sent  to  bring 
him  forward,  including  one  Jew,  lest  the  others  of 
the  party  should  induce  Guzman  to  abscond; 
and  the  man  was  produced  alive.  The  king  was 
surprised  that  the  Jew  should  have  criminated 
himself,  so  as  to  incur  the  penalty  of  death ;  but 
the  latter  declared  that  he  had  done  so,  that  an 
end  might  be  made  to  the  tortures  by  which  he 
was  treated  worse  than  a  murderer  \ 

For  a  few  years  before  and  after  1400,  a  pesti- 
lence raged  throughout  Europe,  so  fearful  in  its 
effects,  as  to  be  commonly  denominated  "  the 
black  death.^^  During  the  general  panic,  a  notion 
was  rapidly  propagated  that  the  mortality  was 
caused  by  the  Jews  poisoning  the  springs  and 
fountains  ;  others  averred  that  they  had  witnessed 
the  Jews  by  moonlight,  muttering  incantations 
and  casting  deleterious  drugs  into  the  rivers  and 
running  streams.  Thousands  of  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed to  this  cruel  fiction,  as  well  in  Catalonia,  as 
in  Germany  and  France. 

Thus  were  the  faithful  people  taught  to  shud- 
der at  Jewish  society,  as  involving  every  thing 
that  is  loathsome  and  inhuman.  No  deeds  could 
be  more  inconsistent  with  their  religious  feeUngs 

1  «  Sceptre  of  Judah." 
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and  practices,  than  the  sanguinary  passovers  thus  i 
ascribed  to  them  by  monks,  bishops,  judges,  and 
inquisitors,  nay  even  referred  to  in  the  royal  code 
of  the  "  Siete  Partidas ;"  (vii.  2-4.  2.)  but  the  re-   ' 
cital    of   such   wilful   and  barbarous  calumnies, 
detestable  as  they  may  appear,  though  forged  in 
what  are  called  dark  ages,  will  hardly  prepare  our 
minds  for  their  repetition  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, or  for  the  horrifying  events  of  the  present 
day  in  Rhodes  and  Damascus.     The  early  Chris- 
tians were  accused  of  similar  atrocities.     Tertul- 
lian,   Justin  Martyr,  and  Origen   assure  us,  that  j 
the  heathen  public  believed  the  Christians  to  kill  I 
children   at  their  eucharistical  assembhes,  when  ' 
every   person   present   dipped   his  bread   in  the 
blood.     Christianity  has  by  its  ascendancy  hap- 
pily demonstrated  the  wickedness  of  these  charges, 
but  the  Jews  have  yet  scarcely  attained  so  high  a 
standing  as  from  it  to  confound  their  calumniators. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


MEANS     FOR     CONVERSION     OF    JEWS^     USED    IN 
THE      THIRTEENTH     AND     FOURTEENTH     CBN- 

TTRIES. 

To  a  mind  deeply  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  GospePs  claim,  and  influenced  by  its  sanc- 
tions, it  must  have  been  painful  to  witness  the 
fact  of  so  great  a  population  '^  denying  the  Lord 
who  bought  them/^  A  haughty  clergy  must  have 
also  found  it  a  serious  annoyance  to  have  their 
authority  checked  and  defied  to  so  wide  an  extent 
Persons  in  either  of  these  classes,  reflecting  on 
the  multitudinous  conversions  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  the  more  recent  christenings  of  whole 
heathen  nations  simultaneously,  would  wish  and 
expect  to  gain  similar  results  from  preaching  to 
the  Jews,  backed  by  other  modes  of  argument : 
but  they  overlooked  the  difference  between  a  bar- 
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barian  chief,  when  baptized  by  his  wife's  persua- 
sion, compelling  his  people  to  exchange  their 
unsettled  superstitions  for  a  rehgion  fixed  and 
authoritative — and  an  influence  over  Jews,  equal  at 
least  to  theraselvesincivilization,  of  literary  habits, 
versed  in  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
bound  by  the  strongest  incentives  and  prejudices 
Dot  to  be  converted.  The  usual  repugnance  of 
Jews  to  be  troubled  at  all  in  matters  of  religion, 
when  the  design  is  apparent  to  subvert  their  pa- 
ternal principles,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
legend,  whether  true  or  not,  in  the  "  Sceptre  of 
Judah." 

"  King  Peter  the  Great,  of  Aragon,  desired  to 
know  of  a  learned  Jew  which  religion  was  the 
best,  the  Christian  or  the  Hebrew  ?  He  answered, 
'  Ours  is  the  best  for  us  who  have  served  a  hard 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  were  brought  out  by  great 
signs  and  wonders  of  the  mighty  hand  of  God : 
but  your  religion  is  the  best  for  you,  who  are  bleat 
with  fireedom  and  dominion,'  The  king,  little 
satisfied  with  this  evasion,  requested  to  have  bis 
question  answered  simply  on  the  merits  of  the 
religions  themselves.  The  sage  begged  three  days 
for  consideration;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time, 

■  Oovia,  Ethelljert,  Ac. 
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he  returned,  apparently  vexed  at  some  ill-usage 
recently  received,  and  entreating  the  king  to  judge 
his  cause.     ^  My  neighbour/  said  he,  ^  departing 
on  a  journey  about  a  month  since,  gave  to  each 
of  his  two  sons  a  rich  jewel  to  console  them  for 
his  absence.     The  brothers  came  to  me  with  their 
treasures,  to  decide  their  dispute  as  to  which  was 
the  most  valuable.     I  referred  them  to  the  prac- 
tised skill  of  their  own  father  upon  this  point; 
but   the   youths   became  angry  at  my  moderate 
counsel,   which   favoured  neither  side,    and  pro- 
ceeded to  revile  and  strike  me.^     The  king  sym- 
pathized with  the  old  man,   and  promised  him 
redress.     But  he  then  replied,  ^  Beware,  O  king, 
lest  thou  slay  thyself  with  thine  own  sword.    Esau 
and  Jacob  were  brethren ;  a  jewel  was  given  to 
each,  and  thou  hast  inquired  of  me  which  of  these 
jewels  is  the  most  precious.     I  refer  thee  to  our 
heavenly  Parent,  the  great  Giver  of  treasures,  who 
will  surely  and  exactly  determine  the  value  of  the 
respective  gems.^     The  king  was  pleased  with  his 
ingenious  parable:  but  the  sentiment  of  neutral 
equality   in    matters  of  everlasting   moment   be- 
comes neither  a  devotional  Jew,  nor  a  practical 
Christian/' 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  reign  in  Aragon 
was  published  the  following  : — 


1242.] 


"  PRIVILEGIUM. 

"  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  that  we,  James,  by 
the  grace  of  Godj  king  of  j\.ragon,  Valencia,  &c, 
for  ourselves  and  our  successors  in  Aragon,  Cata- 
lonia, ^lajorca,  and  Montpellier,  as  well  as  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  all  our  dominion  and 
jurisdiction  which  we  now  anywhere  possess,  or 
hereafter  we  or  our  successors,  by  the  help  of 
God,  shall  obtain,  do  hereby  for  the  love  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  glorious  Virgin  mother, 
and  for  our  salvation,  decree  for  ever,  that  what- 
soever Jew  or  Saraeen,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  shall  desire  to  accept  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  washing  of  saving  baptism,  he  may  do  so 
freely  and  without  any  condition  soever,  any  sta- 
tute of  our  predecessors,  or  of  any  other  person 
notwithstanding,  or  any  prohibition,  or  covenant, 
or  custom  hitherto  held,  so  aa  to  be  a  loser  upon 
that  account  in  any  of  his  goods  moveable,  im- 
moveable, or  portable  by  himself:  but  he  may 
have,  hold,  or  possess  by  our  authority,  together 
with  the  legal  right  of  the  children  and  relatives 
of  the  said  convert  in  such  nianner,  namely,  that 
the  said  children  or  relatives  shall  claim  nothing 
from  the  property  of  the  said  convert  during  his 
life  time,  and  at  his  death  shall  claim  to  that 
amount,  and  no  more,  which  they  might  reason- 
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ably  claim  if  he  had  apostatized  to  Judaism  or 
Pap;anism ;  that  like  as  those  who  are  withdrawn 
from  such  religions  are  partakers  of  divine  grace^ 
so  they  may  partake  of  ours,  which  we  ought  to 
conform  to  the  will  and  benevolence  of  God, 
"  Given  at  Lerida,  15th  March,  1242/' 


Strange  that  such  a  proclamation  should  be 
ncodod;  but  it  was  evidently  a  preparatory  step 
to  further  measures.  The  confessor  of  this  monarch 
was  Riivmond  de  Pennaforte,  General  of  the  Do- 
minicans,  a  person  of  sufficient  importance  to 
luivo  boon  frequently  entrusted  with  missions  to 
tho  court  of  Rome.  His  influence  he  now  em- 
))l()yod  in  remonstrating  against  all  such  proceed- 
ings as  tended  rather  to  harass  (and  so  to  harden) 
tho  Jows  than  to  convert  them.  He  reconunended 
rathor 

**  \\\  Nviiming  words  to  conquer  human  hearts. 
And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear  ^." 

For  this  objoct  he  advised  to  train  a  certain  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, and  that  Tliomas  Aquinas  should  com- 
])ose  a  treatise  for  the  especial  cause  of  Jewish 
instruction.     All  this  was  done;  and  in  further- 

*  "  Paradise  Regained." 
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ance  of  tbe  same  good  end,  the  king  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  moRt  learned  Jews  and  Cliris- 
tians  to  argue  their  points  of  ditfercnco  in  his  own 
palace  at  Barcelona,  a.d;  1350.  The  leader  of  the 
Jews  was  R,  Moses  bar  Nahhman,  the  celebrated 
Cabaliat;  and  of  his  opponents,  a  monk  named 
PauL  Each  side  has  claimed  the  victorj':  the 
Christians  procured  an  edict  to  facilitate  their 
future  operations,  and  Bar  Nahhman  has  published 
in  Hebrew  the  Acts  of  the  Conference,  at  the  end 
of  which  be  writes — "  Tbe  day  afterwards  I  ap- 
proached the  king,  and  entreated  leave  tn  return 
tn  my  own  city.  He  replied, '  Return  to  thy  city, 
and  live  in  health  and  security ;'  and  he  ga\e  me 
three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  the  journey:  thus 
was  I  dismissed  bv  him  in  great  kinducss.  May 
tbe  Lord  make  us  both  to  share  in  e\erla8ting 
life.  Amen.  Selah.  These  are  tbe  answers  of 
R.  Moses  bar  Nahhman  to  Paul  the  heretic,  in 
presence  of  the  king ;  and  every  thing  is  related 
as  it  occurred'."  R.  Gbedaliah  aben  Jahhiia 
declares ',  that  his  people  gained  so  much  honour 
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who  had   conducted  the  dispute,  and  the  king  for 
the  countenance  afforded. 

Raymond  Martin,  who  had  taken  a  share  in  the 
transaction,  was  associated  the  next  year  with 
Raymond  de  Pennaforte  and  the  Bishop  of  Bar- 
celona, to  search  for  blasphemies  in  the  Jewish 
books :  and  soon  appeared  ^^  The  Dagger  of  the 
Faith,^^  the  mightiest  controversial  work  upon 
Hebrew  religion  that  had  ever  been  produced.  It 
has  since  been  lost  for  nearly  three  centuries,  but 
when  recovered,  it  was  still  regarded  as  a  respect- 
able performance  for  its  time,  and  many  writers 
have  borrowed  from  it,  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant.     The  arguments  are  threefold. 

1.  Against  those  without  law — as  the  heathen. 

2.  Against  the  Jews,  under  the  law. 

3.  To  prove  that  all  the  Christian  peculiarities 
are  found  in  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Hebrew  quotations  abound  in  it;  but  Basnage 
considers  the  work  unfit  for  conviction  of  the  un- 
derstanding, since  it  charges  the  Jews  with  what 
they  do  not  hold,  and  its  reasoning  is  feeble  and 
exaggerated. 

Raymond  de  Pennaforte  is  allowed  by  all,  to 
have  gained  the  esteem  of  the  Jews  by  his  kindly 
conduct ;  but  no  calculation  is  made  of  his  success 
in  converting  them,  although  from  among  the  Mo- 
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hammedans  he  is  said  to  have  baptized  above  ten 
thousand;  besides  that  the  African  Moors  testified 
their  willingnesa  to  follow  the  good  example.   The   | 
miracles  related  of  him  are  astonishing,  both  for   | 
their  number  and  power  ;  and  he  has  since  been    ) 
canonized  as  a  saint. 

James  II.  of  Aragon  continued  the  missionary  1 
efforts  made  by  his  father,  and  in  1297,  a  n 
invitation  was  made  to  the  Jews  and  Saracens, 
assuring  to  them  the  free  possession  of  goods,  and  ' 
denouncing  severe  punishments  to  every  person, 
of  what  religion,  rank,  or  degree  soever,  that 
should  revile  a  convert  as  a  turncoat,  renegade, 
&c. 

"  We  also  desire  and  ordain,  that  the  brethren  j 
of  the  order  of  preachers  (the  Dominicans)  do 
offer  the  word  of  God  to  the  Jews  and  Saracens  I 
of  both  sexes,  by  preaching,  arguments,  conv 
sation,  or  declaration  of"  the  Christian  faith.  1 
These  shall  assemble  at  their  call,  and  listen  with-  i 
out  interruption  to  the  preaching.  Also,  to  avoid  | 
the  possibility  of  their  suppressing  the  conviction  | 
of  truth  by  stubborn  silence,  they  shall  reverently  i 
answer  to  the  interrogations  or  objections  of  the  ! 
e^d  brethren ;  they  shall  also  be  compelled,  when 
desired,  to  give  access  to  their  books  for  the  inves-  I 
ligation  of  any  matters,  that  ao  the  truth  may  be  | 
the  better  sifted  bv  a  mutual  exhibition  and  col- 
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Ution  of  writings,  and  thus  be  brought  to  more 
open  light. 

— "  We  desire  moreover,  that  if  any  new  con- 
verts ahatl  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend  the  preach- 
ings, admonitions,  or  corrections  of  the  said 
brethren,  they  are  to  be  punished  as  may  be 
necessary,  by  magistrates,  constables,  or  any  other 
of  oiu'  officers  then  present,  according  to  the 
sentence  of  the  said  brethren,  with  corporeal  or 
any  other  punishment. 

"  Given  at  Valencia,  18th  Dec.  1297." 


How  ingenious  was  the  Spanish  Church  in 
contrivances  to  leave  the  least  possible  degree  of 
reality  with  the  nominal  freedom  of  the  will !  The 
Dominican  order,  expressly  a  society  of  preachers, 
had  been  called  into  existence  for  the  suppression 
of  Albigcnsian  heresy,  but  the  transition  was  easily 
made  to  all  other  impugners  of  the  dominant 
Church.  The  proceedings  above  prescribed  formed 
hut  a  single  step  beyond  the  late  king's  disputa- 
tion in  the  palace.  But  imagine  two  or  three  of 
these  black  friars,  attended  by  a  posse-comitatus 
and  armed  with  scoui^s,  pro  claming  their  arrival 
at  the  market-cross  of  a  town  by  sound  of  bell, 
as  St.  Frns,  Xavier  used  to  do  in  India ;  summon- 
ing the  parish  priests  to  produce  tlie  register  of 
Jews  there  resident,  imd  then  that  of  all  the  new 
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converts,  dispatching  the  police  to  collect  the 
persons  thus  enrolled.  They  arrive,  and  dare  not 
seem  dissatisfied ;  the  crowd  encloses  them  near  the 
preachers,  who  commence  by  the  Ave  Mana ',  and 
proceed  to  lecture,  dispute,  and  catechize.  Does 
one  refuse  or  hesitate  to  answer  the  artfully  sug- 
gested questions  which  lead  to  what  he  considers  ■ 
blasphemy?  the  impending  whip  reminds  him 
that  Bubtilty  is  seconded  by  brute  force.  And 
this  was  termed  the  work  of  c 


Discussion  was  indeed  permitted  in  form,  but  this 
demands  equality,  and  equality  is  lost  when  the 
thong  appears. 

The  schism  of  the  Romish  papacy  began  to 
engross  the  attention  of  Europe  in  1400;  and 
after  fourteen  years  the  council  of  Constance  was 
convened,  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of  three 
infallible  popes  excommunicating  each  other. 
But  a  few  months  before  its  first  session,  one  of 
these  three,  Pedro  de  Luna,  bearing  the  title  of 
Benedict  XIII.  being  for  a  time  on  his  paternal 
possessions  at  Tortosa  in  Aragon,  undertook  to 


3,  See  Jar,  sHt.  17,  Ac, 
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do  something  in  the  papal  style ;  for  he  assembled 
a  solemn  convocation  of  the  chief  Spanish  rabbis 
on  one  side,  and  of  Christians  versed  in  Hebrew 
on  the  other,  ostensibly  to  hear  one  Jerome  of 
holy  faith,  (previously  named  Joshua  Lorki,)  a 
converted  Jew  of  high  reputation,  demonstrate 
to  the  rabbis,  from  the  Talmud  itself,  that  the 
Messiah  was  already  come.  The  learned  Jews 
were  to  be  permitted  to  reply.  This  encounter 
the  latter  dreaded  so  much,  as  to  bribe  several  of 
the  bishops  to  induce  the  antipope  to  change  his 
purpose ;  for,  independent  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  they  knew  too  well  that  there  was 
danger  in  the  collision  of  Jews  with  ecclesiastical 
power.  But  Benedict  persevered  for  his  dignity^s 
sake. 

The  Christian  champion  was  aided  by  Garci 
Alvarez  of  Alarcon,  one  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  same  career ;  and  Andrew 
Beltran,  D.D.  the  almoner  to  Benedict,  also  a  con- 
vert from  Judaism,  who  for  his  piety  as  well  as 
acquirements  was  made  bishop  of  Barcelona.  To 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  all  refer- 
ences of  disputed  meanings  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 

The  Jewish  respondents  were  : — 
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From  S^agoza.                            ^^^H 

1 

Zachariah  the  Levite '.                                  ^^^^| 

2 

Don  Vidal  ben  Benvenista.                              ^^^^| 

Ihm  Alcqja  {or  Alcoves).                   ^^^M 

3 

Joseph  ben  Addereth.                       ^^^^^^^M 

4 

Don  Meb-  Galigpn.                              ^^^^^^M 

From  Monzon.                ^^^^^^^^^M 

5. 

Joseph  the  Levite.                            ^^^^^^^^H 

6. 

Jom  Tob  Carcosa.                             ^^^^^^B 

From  Maliesel  (or  Velesa.)                    ^^H 

-. 

Joseph  Albalegh.                                           ^^M 

8. 

Hhacham  Bongoza.                                             ^^^H 

9. 

Todros  ben  Jehhiia,  of  Gerona.                     ^^^| 

10. 

From  Huesca. — Todros  of  Constantinople.       ^^H 

11. 

From  Daroca. — Abu  Nestrok.                          ^^^| 

12. 

From  Monreal.— Joseph  Albo.                        ^^^H 

13. 

From  Montalban.~X\m  Ganda.                     .^^^f 

14. 

Samuel  the  Levite.                                               ^^H 

15. 

Moses  ben  Moses.                                                   ^^| 

16. 

Matathias  Izahari  Macaltiob,  the  chief,  or      ^H 

»"'■ 

These  assembhng  at  Rome  (as  they  style     ^H 

'Not 

to  be  (Confounded  with  one  of  the  euue   luune  in  the      ^^H 

eleventh  century.                                                                              ^^M 
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the  papal  court),  were  received  with  great  tokens 
of  friendship,  and  had  lodgings,  with  abundant 
provisions  such  as  their  religion  approved,  pre- 
pared for  them  at  the  antipope^s  expense.  They 
were  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  very  outset,  by 
observing  a  secretary  write  down  their  names  and 
places  of  abode ;  but  Benedict  assured  them  that 
his  only  object  in  having  this  done  was  to  serve 
for  compiling  the  public  registration  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Jews  had  previously  selected  Vidal 
ben  Benvenista  for  a  leader,  as  well  for  his  pro- 
found erudition,  as  for  his  fluency  in  speaking 
Latin  ;  and  they  had  agreed  among  themselves  to 
use  great  moderation  of  language,  not  reviling 
even  the  most  worthless  opponent,  only  to  exhort 
him  not  to  ruin  his  own  soul. 

The  meetings  were  continued  for  several  months, 
and  whenever  the  antipope  was  not  himself  present, 
his  place  was  occupied  by  the  general  of  the  Domi- 
nicans. At  the  close  of  all,  a  report  was  drawn 
up  and  published  by  authority,  asserting  that  the 
rabbis  were  so  far  vanquished,  that  R.  Asmuth 
presented  to  cardinal  Angelo  a  paper,  disavowing 
all  the  passages  in  the  Talmud  which  they  could 
not  defend,  signed  by  all  present  except  R» 
Albo  and  R.  Ferrer.  But  the  Jewish  account 
says  nothing  of  this,  and  the  names  of  Asmuth 
and  Ferrer  do  not  occur  in  the  list  of  respondents. 
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The  foUowing  details  are  extracted  from  the  epis- 
tle of  Abu  Neatrok  to  the  sj-nagogue  of  Gerona. 

On  their  arrival,  Benedict  addressed  them  thus: 
"  Men  of  the  honoured  Hebrew  race,  the  people 
whom  God  selected,  though  now  cast  oiF  on  ac- 
count of  transgression.  Fear  nothing  in  this  dis- 
putation, when  I  the  pope  bid  you  be  of  good 
courage.  None  shall  injure  or  molest  you,  but 
apeak  freely  and  boldly  for  your  cause,  repressing 
and  fearing  nothing.  Jerome  has  boasted  to  me 
liis  capabihty  of  proving,  even  from  your  Talmud, 
that  Messiah  is  come.  Fear  not  in  disputing 
with  him,  but  freely  open  your  minds,  because  in 
a  controversy,  both  parties  ought  to  enjoy  an 
equal  right  of  speech,  and  be  accounted  on  equal 
standing,"  On  their  retiring  for  that  day,  some 
were  captivated  by  this  benignity,  but  the  elders 
of  the  party  found  in  it  the  more  cause  for  appre- 
hension. The  next  day  they  found  the  hall  of 
audience  crowded  with  gay  courtiers,  and  seventy 
seats  in  a  row,  occupied  by  bishops,  cardinals, 
:snd  nobles.  The  antipope  again  addressed  them, 
.sad  with  this  suitable  caution.  "  Ye  learned 
TIebrews,  understand  that  I  am  not  come  hither 
to  discuss  which  religion  is  true,  yours  or  ours; 
•for  I  am  certain  that  mine  is  the  best  founded. 
'"Your  law  was  of  old  the  only  and  true  law,  but 
it  ia  now  abrogated.  Ye  are  summoned  hither 
1 
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solely  by  Jerome,  who  has  promised  to  demon- 
strate  to   you  that   Messiah  is  come,  ifrom  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud,  which  was  composed  by 
rabbis  far  surpassing  yourselves  in  wisdom :  there- 
fore take  heed  to  your  arguments/^     Then,  turn- 
ing to  Jerome,  he  bade  him  commence,  which  he 
did  by  reading  from  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
'^  Come   now,   let  us  reason   together,  saith  the 
Lord:  but   if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye    shall  be 
devoured  by  the  sword,   for   the   mouth   of  the 
Lord   hath   spoken   it/'      At  which    Benvenista 
made  an  eloquent  address  in  Latin,  to  deprecate 
so  unfair  and  cruel  a  beginning.     Benedict  con- 
fessed that  Jerome  had  behaved  with  great  im- 
propriety, but  was  to  be  excused,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  acquired  his  rudeness  from  early  Jewish  edu- 
cation.    Then    Samuel  the   Levite,   as   a   set-off 
against  Jerome's  text,  made  use  of  Ps.  Ixxxv.  7. 
"  Shew  us  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  and  grant  us  thy 
salvation  f  and  frequently  during  the  progress  of 
the  disputation,  in  times  of  special  alarm,  they 
cited  this  verse.     They  entreated  to  be  released 
from  further  proceedings,  as  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed  to    scholastic  logic,  but  in  vain ;  so  they 
spent  that  evening  in  public  synagogue,  praying 
the    Lord   to   enlighten  their   minds,    that    they 
might    avoid   provoking   the    Uon's    anger:    and 
Zachariah  the  Levite  preached  a  sermon  "  so  pro- 
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found  that  none  could  keep  up  with  his  reasonmg 
without  consulting  the  speaker  himself."  He 
ended  with  praj'er. 

In  the  next  day's  aj^ument  they  took  merit  to 
themselves  for  resisting  the  seduction  of  so  much 
wealth  and  honour  as  was  lavished  in  their  sight, 
to  desert  the  law  which  had  been  given  by  God 
him:^elf  amid  great  miracles  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  at  once ;  and  ventured  to  say,  that 
thep  had  no  ambition  to  be  made  bishops.  On 
the  fifth  day  they  were  again  in  consternation,  on 
finding  that  the  secretaries  wrote  down  their  ra- 
phes :  they  were  apprehensive  of  their  words  being 
mis-stated,  and  on  some  future  occasion  being 
produced  against  them.  They  agreed  therefore 
to  speak,  only  one  person  to  each  point,  and  then, 
if  his  answer  gave  offence,  they  could  affirm  that 
it  was  but  his  individual  sentiment,  not  that  of 
the  whole  body.  The  next  day,  Jerome  stumbled 
in  his  argument,  and  conceded,  against  his  will, 
an  important  point,  for  which  the  Jews  had  con- 
tended. The  latter  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
offering  to  withdraw  from  the  debate  altogether, 
■but  Benedict  was  of  opinion  that  Jerome  was 
'now  more  than  ever  hound  to  persist  in  his  object. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  meeting,  the  portion  of 
tflie  Law  appointed  to  be  read,  was  Deut.  xxv.  17. 
to  the  end :  and  it  may  have  been  under  the  force 
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of  its  application  to  present  circumstances  that 
Abii  Nestrok,  ia  reply  to  the  antipope  himself, 
unguardedly  exclaimed,  that  while  Christiaiis 
believed  so  many  absurdities  respecting  the  person 
and  offices  of  Messiah,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
entcrtwn  one  opinion  on  that  subject,  which  to 
their  opponents  seemed  absurd.  This  excited 
great  anger  in  the  court,  which  the  rabbis  had 
to  allay  by  disclaiming  all  share  in  the  speaker's 
error,  and  pleading  for  that  kindness  which,  at 
the  beginning,  had  offered  them  free  leave  of 
speech :  but  returning  home  they  blamed  their 
imprudent  champion  with  much  severity. 

The  next  day  they  met  with  unusual  favour, 
and  contested  from  the  Talmud,  Jerome's  next 
point,  that  Messiah  was  not  only  bom  but  also 
revealed.  But  here  the  report  is  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  "  Sceptre  of  Judah,"  as  the  rest  of 
the  epistle  was  said  to  be  torn  off  and  losL 

When  the  affair  was  terminated,  the  Dominican 
missionaries  set  to  work,  and  the  chroniclers  t«II 
us,  that  by  some  means  or  other,  their  conversions 
were  prodigious  in  number;  two  hundred  in  the 
synagogues  of  Zaragoza,  Calatayud,  and  Alcaniz, 
especially  one  Todros  Benvenista  with  his  family 
of  seven  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  families  at 
Daroca,  Fraga,  and  Balbastro,  and  all  the  sj-na- 
gogues  of  Alcaniz,  Caape,  and  Maella  in  a  body, 
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as  many  aa  five  hundred  persons,  bcskk'S  the 
syuagoguea  of  Lerida,  Tamarit,  and  Alcolca,  "and 
above  all,  they  seemed  to  be  genuine :  anil  it  waa 
hoped  that  conversions  would  iuerease  e\en,'  day, 
not  only  in  Arafron,  but  in  all  parts  of  Spriin'." 
An  undoubted  result  of  this  famous  cunfcrence, 
was  the  promulgation  of  the  following  cmistitu- 
tions  by  the  antipo[)e. 

1.  All  Jewish  books  are  lobe  burned,  agreeably 
to  the  buUa  of  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV; 
except  such  as  may  be  a\-ailahle  in  any  toatro- 
versy,  and  these,  of  course,  to  be  kept  by  the 
church. 

2.  Revihngs  of  Christianity  and  the  ftniiits  to 
be  punished. 

3.  No  new  synagogues  to  be  erected,  nor  more 
than  one  to  be  tolerated  in  any  city,  ami  to  this 
one,  only  one  door  to  be  allowed,  namely  the 
worst  one  then  existing. 

4.  Their  exclusive  mstgistracv  no  longer  per- 
mitted. 

5.  No  public  offices  or  magistracies  to  be  held 
by  Jews. 

6.  No  Jen-  to  keep  a  Christian  servant  fur 
lighting  fires  or  iirejjaring  food  upon  the  Sabbath, 
nor  any  Jew  to  offer  a  Christian  unleavened  bread. 


7.  No  Jewfl  to  practis«  as  phyakiMia,  auigi— t. 
iir  brokerx,  and  no  Churcb  ornaments  to  be  pbceJ 
in  .Icwish  hands,  either  tor  making,  repairii^.  k 
by  nay  of  pledge. 

H.  All  Jews  to  wear  a  badge  of  red  or  vcfla«: 
to  br  worn  by  men  on  the  breast,  and  by  vooa 
on  the  forehead.     Also  to  reside  in  Jewries. 

9.  To  practise  no  money  lending,  ehber  undrr 
Ijrotcnce  of  Bale,  or  in  the  name  of  a  third  party. 
or  by  overstating  the  principal ;  nor  to  indoce  the 
debtor  to  take  oath  before  an  ecclesiastical  jnt^ 
that  he  will  repay  it  by  a  certain  day,  so  as  to 
iiiciir  exrommiinication  if  he  faiL  And  aH  such 
hoddn  then  in  hand  to  be  quashed. 

]  0.  The  baptized  may  inherit  the  goods  of  thor 
unconverted  parents,  i.  e.  shall  not  be  disinherited 
(III  that  account, 

1 1 .  All  Jews  above  twelve  years  of  age  to  as- 
Ni'inbie  thrice  a  year  to  hear  sermons  on  the  prin- 
('i|iril  articles  of  holy  faith,  viz.  on  the  second  Sun- 
ihiy  in  Advent,  on  Easter  Monday,  and  on  that 
day  when  the  gospel  lesson  is  read,  "When  he 
drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem  he  wept  over  it,"  &c. 
'  first  of  these  sermons  to  be  in  proof  that 
,  the  second  in  condemnation  of  the 
I  all  other  books  which  obscure  the 
,  the  third  to  show  the  fulfilment  of 
;  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
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as  many  as  five  hundred  persons,  besides  the 
synagogues  of  Lerida,  Tamarit,  and  Alcolea,  "and 
above  all,  they  seemed  to  be  genuine  :  and  it  was 
hoped  that  conversions  would  increase  every  day, 
not  only  in  Aragon,  but  in  all  parts  of  Spain'." 
An  undoubted  result  of  this  famous  conference, 
was  the  promulgation  of  the  following  constitu- 
tions by  the  antipope. 

1.  AU  Jewish  books  are  to  be  burned,  agreeably 
to  the  bulls  of  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV; 
except  such  as  may  be  available  in  any  contro- 
versy, and  these,  of  course,  to  be  kept  by  the 
church. 

2.  Revilings  of  Christianity  and  the  Saints  to 
be  punished. 

3.  No  new  synagogues  to  be  erected,  nor  more   [ 
than  one  to  be  tolerated  in  any  city,  and  to  this 
one,   only  one  door  to   be  allowed,  namely   the 
worst  one  then  existing. 

4.  Their  exclusive  magistracy  no  longer  per- 
mitted. 

5.  No  pubhc  offices  or  magistracies  to  be  held 
by  Jews. 

6.  No  Jew  to  keep  a  Christian  servant  for 
lighting  fires  or  preparing  food  upon  the  Sabbath, 
nor  any  Jew  to  ofieraChristian  unleavened  bread, 
or  such  food  as  Jews  refuse  to  eat. 
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The  conference  gave  rise  to  many  controversial 
works.  R.  Joseph  Albo  ahnost  immediately  drew 
up  his  celebrated  ''  Book  of  Principles/'  a  summary 
of  the  Jewish  creed ;  R.  Vidal  ben  Levi  wrote  the 
''  Holy  of  Holies/'  on  the  same  side ;  and  R.  Isaac 
Nathan  the  "  Censure  of  the  Seducer^/'  i.  c.  Jerome 
of  Holy  Faith,  but  who  had  died  before  this  was 
written;  also  the  "Defence  of  Isaac:''— other  such 
productions  are  foimd  in  the  lists  of  writings  by 
the  rabbis  of  that  period.  On  the  other  side,  Ptol 
of  Burgos,  or  Carthagena,  wrote  the  "  Scrutiny  of 
Scripture,"  a  supposed  dialogue  with  one  Saul,  a 
Jew ;  and  "Notable  Additions  to  Nicolai  de  Lyra," 
(another  Jewish  convert)  on  the  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  most  energetic  of  the  Dominicans  was  Vin- 
cent Ferrer  of  Valencia,  whose  proceedings  in  this 
career  have  earned  him  canonization  and  extrava- 
gant honours  from  his  Church.  By  his  assiduous 
preaching  he  is  said  to  have  converted  eight  thou- 
sand Moors,  and  thirty-five  thousand  Jews,  besides 
incredible  numbers  of  wicked  Christians ;  but  this 
is  less  to  be  marvelled  at,  since  he  wrought  all 

^  During  the  debate,  the  Jews  uniformly  designated  him  the 
"  Epicurean,"  a  Talmudic  appellation  ;  and  the  "  Sceptre  of 
Judah"  remarks,  with  a  peculiarly  Jewish  satisfaction,  that  the 
initials,  in  Hebrew,  of  Master  Geronimo  de  (Santa)  F^,  exactly 
form  the  word  which  signifies  a  "  calumniator." 
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kinds  of  miracles ;  and,  "  singular  grace !  bestowed 
on  him  only  since  the  Apostles,"  though  he 
preached  but  in  his  native  tongue,  the  French, 
Italians  and  others  could  understand  him  per- 
fectly. In  the  biahopric  of  Valencia  almost  all 
the  Jews  became  Christians.  These  being  chiefly 
land-holders,  and,  in  consequence  of  baptism,  ex- 
empt from  tithes  and  other  imposts,  the  Bishop's 
income  was  so  reduced  as  to  compel  him  to  make 
application  to  the  king  for  rehef.  A  fixed  income 
was  then  ensured  to  him  upon  the  royal  revenues, 
and  the  king's  charter  to  that  effect  ia  still  to  be 
seen '.  Cardoso  estimates  the  conversions  made 
by  Vincent  Ferrer  at  fifteen  thousand,  Zurita  at 
twenty  thousand,  Jews  and  Moors.  The  account 
in  the  Juhhassin  is, — "In  the  year  172  (Hebrew 
reckoning),  there  was  a  calamity  inflicted  bv  a 
certain  monk  named  Vincent,  who  caused  the  law 
to  be  changed  by  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Jews ;"  and  in  the  "  Chain  of  Tradition," 
p.  115,  "  There  arose  one  Fr.  Vincent,  of  Valencia, 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  some  say  he  was  an 

apostate he  excited  all  the  inhabitants  of   I 

the  land  against  the  Jews :  they  plundered  them 
of  their  substance  to  the  uttermost,  and  burnetl  all 
the  sacred  hooka  in  the  fire,  as  well  as  the  syna- 
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gogties  and  academies  of  our  illustriouH  forefathers 
of  blessed  memory." 

A  curious  insight  into  the  cause  and  effect  of 
Jewish  baptisms  in  the  fifteenth  century  ia  afforded 
by  a  MS,  still  extant  in  Rome.  It  purports  to 
be  a  solemn  exhortation  from  R.  Periphot  Dunu 
to  hia  son  Boneto,  that  he  should  no  longer  imi- 
tate his  forefathers,  but  embrace  Christianity.  Yet 
the  whole  epistle  is  so  equivocally  worded,  that 
it  may  be  read  entirely  to  the  opposite  effect: 
R.  Duran  and  his  son  reverted  to  Judaism  in  four 
years  after,  as  did  thousands  of  similar  converts, 
till  the  Church,  alarmed  at  the  extensive  defec- 
tion, procured  a  Bull  from  Sixtus  IV.,  command- 
ing all  inquisitors  and  Christiau  princes  to  take 
care  that  the  Church  received  no  detriment.  The 
consequence  was,  that  seventeen  thousand  Hebrews 
resumed  their  catholicity,  and  two  thousand  were 
Hburned  alive  as  convicted  recusants. 

Such  were  the  efforts  made  for  reducing  the 
Jews  to  obedience.  Tiie  means  employed  were : 
argumentative  conferences  in  a  spirit  of  professing 
candour,  but  backed  by  courtly  splendour  and  a 
compliant  civil  authority ;  the  bimiing  of  Jewish 
books ;  sermon  preaching,  accompanied  by  popular 
massacres,  and  the  inquisition.  The  ancient  gotbic 
persecutions  had  manifestly  failed  of  their  piK- 
pose. 


;a  oi  men-  piK-    j 


And  these  proceedings  did  no  less  so,  for  in  1492 
there  were  three  times  more  overt  Jews  in  Spain 
than  in  710,  besides  baptized  dissemblers.  It 
may  surely  now  be  said  that  the  Romish  Church 
has  done  its  utmost  in  this  cause,  and  no  more 
win  she  ever  perform  till  her  corruptions  are  cast 

'  ParadiBe  Regainod. — It  lua  been  ottea  pronoiuiceii  b;  pemms  i 
centetitedly  ignorant  of  futa,  that  the  ProteuUmC  converaiooB  bj 
meauB  of  tho  Bible,  and  nothing  hut  the  Bible,  have  been  equally 
few  and  insigniticaiit — but  we  have  suflicient  teatimony  from  a 
competent  witneaa  that  aueh  is  not  the  truth.  Professor  Tboluek, 
of  Halle,  dcK^lored  in  1935,—"  It  is  an  undoubted  matter  of  fact, 
that  more  proselytes  have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  yearn 
thao  Eince  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  No  one  can  deny  it  on 
the  Continent,  and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  will  deny  it.  Not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  Poland  there  has  been  the  most  astonishing 
success,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  what  bna  come  under  my  own 
obserration  in  the  capital  of  Sileaia,  my  native  place,  where  niany     ' 

conversions  Lave  taken  plave In  the  university  of  Breslaw    I 

there  are  three  professors  who  were  formerly  Israelites  ;  a  pro- 
fessor of  philology,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  and  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy ;  there  is  besides  a  clergyman  who  professes  the  Gospel,  , 
and  he  was  a  Jew.  In  my  present  station  at  Halle  there  are  no 
leas  than  five  professors,  formerly  Jeiva,  one  ot  medicine,  one  of 
mathematics,  one  of  law,  and  two  of  philology.  ...  I  might  show 
that  some  of  the  Jewish  conversions  have  taken  place  amongst  men 
of  the  highest  literary  attainment. . . .  These  are  all  persons  of  the 
highest  scientific  reputation,  and  now  faithful  followers  of  o 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

b5 
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•^  In  die  ^nles  and  to  the  bats,"  and  the  Jens  shall 
ste  a  Cathobc  Chnstiaiiit^'  without  idols  or  saint- 
worship,  without  the  doctrine  that  the  erer-h^ing 
God  had  a  jaotita,  or  the  infinite  reproduction  of 
deitv  out  a£  paste  ftir  the  people  to  eat.  We  trust 
that  be«er  davs  are  now  upon  the  dawning,  that 
ahhough  hhhoto  the  prt^edes  have  been  strictly 
accomptialked,  "  Ye  shall  be  gathoed  one  by  one, 
ye  chOdrai  oC  Israel ' '.'~  and  ~  1  will  take  you,  one 
df  a  dtx.  and  two  of  a  ^nuly,  and  bring  yon  to 
Zkio  ',"  Tvf  that  br  advancing  liberality  and  open 
ft««dUiie$s,  together  with  difliision  of  Christian 
titentuiv  suited  for  the  purpose,  all  under  God's 
especial  Uessing ;  Israd  may  yet  be  gathered,  not 
in  cn>wils  by  violence,  but  bv  pni^ressive  inroads 
.if  SfTtptuie  and  its  Hobr  Author,  "  and  so  all 
Israel  shall  be  sared,  as  it  is  written." 

In.  %xriL  li  '  Jer.  SL  14. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


EVENTS     IN     THE      FIFTEENTH      CENTUBT — THE 
IXQUISITION. 


In  an  insurrection  at  Toledo  in  1419  it  was  de-  , 
manded  that  even  the  converted  Jews  and  their 
descendants  /or  ever  should  be  excluded  from 
every  dignity  and  piibUc  employment.  This  too 
was  conceded  by  the  overawed  court,  in  violation  , 
of  Siete  Partidas  vii.  2i,  6.  until  the  dean  of  the 
cathedral  and  pope  Nicholas  V.  by  dint  of  perse- 
vering fulmination,  succeeded  in  removing  so 
cruel  a  restriction.  It  was  however  resumed  in 
thirty  years  afterwards.  No  country  in  Europe 
can  produce  so  many  instances  of  the  kings  and 
nobles  being  ruled  by  the  ignorant  multitude  at 
the  instigation  of  preaching  friars.  This  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  extraordinary  national 
temperament.  But  it  is  nevertheless  strange, 
that  these  frequent  and  perilous  tumults,  with  e 
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tensive  massacres,  despite  the  Papal  Bulls,  and 
caiioni(»l  decrees  regarding  the  Jews,  should 
neither  be  prevented  nor  punished.  The  council 
of  Tortosa  in  1429,  entreated,  "  by  the  bowels  of 
tjje  divine  mercy,"  that  the  king  of  Aragon,  the 
Tprelates,  barons,  knights,  and  universities,  would 

\  preserve  the  Jews  from  violence;  and  from  this 

I  time,  about  thirty  years  elapsed  without  an  insur- 

I  rection  against  the  Jews. 

^-  Alphoiisus  de  Spina  was  a.  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  generally  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  such  success  as  he  desired; 
but,  on  one  occasion,  feeling  depressed  in  spirit  at 
the  unknown  results  of  his  labours  for  a  conside- 
rable period,  and  leaning  against  a  well,  he  heard 
a  voice  which  bade  him  lower  the  bucket  into  the 
water.  He  obeyed,  and  on»its  withdrawal,  was 
amazed  to  find  in  it,  twenty-four  white  pebbles, 
each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  Now  as 
he  had  lately  preached  twenty-four  sermons  in 
Valladolid  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  these  pebbles  expressed  the  Saviour's  appro- 
bation of  those  very  sermons.  So  he  had  twelve 
of  the  stones  set  in  a  silver  cross,  and  the  remain- 
ing twelve  he  presented  to  the  queen.  This  inci- 
dent is  said  to  have  strengthened  him  exceedingly 
in  his  faith  and  "  labour  of  love."  There  is  yet 
extant  a  large  controversial  book  by  this  Alpht 
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sus,  called  the  "  Fortress  of  the   Faith,"  consist- 
of  five  divisions. 
1.  The  Fortress  in  itself. 

The  Fortress  as  assaulted  by  Heretics. 

3.  The  Fortress  as  assaulted  by  Jews. 

4.  The  Fortress  as  assaulted  by  Mohamme- 
dans. 

5.  The  Fortress  as  assaulted  by  Devils. 

But  the  fortress  of  Christian  Faith  can  never  he 
effectually  defended  by  silly  legends,  pseudo  mira- 
culous legends,  and  injurious  falsehoods.  This 
book,  from  its  extent,  not  from  the  discriminative 
judgment  of  its  author,  must  have  demanded 
years  of  laborious  writing. 

During  an  intestine  warfare  of  the  nobles  in    ' 
CastiUe,  the  favourite  minister  of  king  Henry  IV. 
was  the  Jew  Abraham  Benveniata,  who  for  two 
years  had  been  the  sole  negociator  between  the   , 
crowns  of  Aragon  and   CastiUe.     He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Tudela,  and  considered  a  prize  of  no  1 
small  importance. 

About  1463,  the  profligate  conduct  of  both  J 
Henry  and  his  queen,  induced  the  nobles  to  call 
in  the  aid  or  counsel  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Portugal.  Henry,  in  alarm,  invited  Louis  XI.  of 
France  to  meet  him  on  the  Bidassoa  frontier, 
there  to  concert  a  co-operation  in  his  favour. 
The   Castilian  court  approached   in   the   utmost 
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magnificence  of  costume :  the  French  king  in  his 
usual  mean  apparel,  which  gave  as  much  offence, 
as  did  the  stem  rebuke  of  Louis,  for  Hem^''s 
licentiousness  and  folly. 

The  CastOian  had  a  Jew  named  Gaon  for  his 
financial  minister.  He,  during  the  kingly  inter- 
view, had  been  ordered  by  his  master  to  levy  taxes 
in  Guipuzcoa  and  Biscay.  Now  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  those  northern  provinces,  every  man,  how- 
ever humble  his  station,  is  an  hidalgo  or  noble- 
man ;  and  of  all  the  old  Spanish  constitutions,  theirs 
was,  and  is  the  most  free.  The  only  taxation 
they  recognized,  was  under  the  name  of  Pedido, 
which,  as  its  name  denotes,  was  requested;  and  it 
lay  with  them  to  grant  or  refuse  it  as  they  thought 
fit.  They  acknowledged  no  monarch,  only  the 
king  of  Castille  was  styled  lord  of  Biscay,  on 
condition  of  swearing  to  certain  conditions  under 
the  oak  tree  at  Guernica.  The  charters  by  which 
they  claim  these  immunities,  are  called  the  Bis- 
cay an  Fueros. 

The  Jew  came  to  demand  the  Pedido  in  the 
sovereign's  name,  without  previous  notice  or  per- 
mission, and  the  hidalgos  slew  him  on  the  spot. 
The  enraged  Henry  sent  envoys  to  Tolosa,  re- 
quiring the  immediate  surrender  of  the  aggres- 
sor :  this  was  peremptorily  refused,  and,  collecting 
their  armed  forces  on  the  steep  hills  command- 
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ing   the   town,  the  Biscayans  returned  this   an- 
swer '. 

"  The  Basques  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Iberian  nation.  For  Spanish  freedom  they  la- 
vished their  blood  against  Carthage,  against  the 
Romans,  and  against  the  Goths.  They  re- 
stored Spain  by  expelling  the  Moors  who  had 
conquered  it  from  the  barbarians.  The  struggles 
of  the  Basques  against  the  caliphs  of  the  west 
lasted  for  more  than  six  centuries.  The  little 
country  of  Castille  scarcely  existed  when  our 
nation,  dwelling  in  the  Pyrenfean  mountains, 
counted  many  centuries  of  glory  and  enterprise. 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  we  have 
rendered  to  Castille,  we  claim  to  be  allowed  peace- 
ably to  enjoy  our  lives  and  liberties,  the  inherit- 
ance which  our  forefathers  preserved  to  us  at  the  j 
expense  of  so  much  blood  and  so  many  glorious  I 
labours,  If,  however,  the  Castilians  behave  i 
gratefully  and  unjustly  towards  us,  they  shall 
learn  at  their  own  cost,  who  were  and  still  are  | 
their  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  and  their  moun- 
tain liberators.  As  regards  the  Pedido  unjustly  I 
demanded  of  us,  and  as  touching  the  death  of  the 
Jew,  know  that  the  intrepid  Guipuzcoan  v 
killed  the  publican  deserved  well  of  his  country. 
Tell  this  to  king  Heniy !     Return,  and  bid  him 


'  "  Portugal  and  Gailieia,  1836,"  vol.  i 
n  old  Biscayon  manuscript. 
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E  of  tlie  fundameiital  laws  of 
i  tkns ;  ■  We  ordain,  that  if  any 
e  or  foreigner,  shall  coerce  any 
■■■t  ^^mt^  frnpir,  rill^e,  or  tomi  of  Giiipuz- 
caa,  bv  nitae  rf  «  mandate  &om  our  lord  the 
kJBp  Hit  Cistffle,  vUrh  hss  not  previously  been 
•pvmi  t»  imd  saactkned  by  the  general  assembly; 
W  abaaamv  ridhCes  our  rights,  laws,  charters, 
^tk  fririhya,  sfeaU  be  disobeTed,  and  if  he  per- 

Tobsa  B  a  pWe  of  Strang  natural  defence,  and 
Ae  CasbUkas  retired. 

At  Stf^vna  tbeic  was  a  violent  excitement  cre- 
«Cnl  br  the  pnacUng  ol'  two  rival  fnars :  the  one 
^  and  tbe  other  denying  that  many  Cfaris- 
bad  latv^  Judaized.  The  njin  of  which 
1  was  levelled  at  the  common  intercourse 
of  Jews  with  the  court  and  nobles.  Mariana 
SSTS.  it  wss  draied  ooh*  ^  out  of  complaisance  t€ 
pniKYS.  tor  ii  was  rather  troe." 

At  CiirdoTa,  D.  Mena  wrote  a  pastoral  satire  on 
the  times;  in  which  he  represents  three  flocks 
£Ta<ii)£  [xomiscuously,  mider,  1.  A  stuttering 
shepheni  (Moses*.  2.  Mecco  Moro  (Mobam- 
Died'.  And.  3.  Christo^-jd  Mexia  (the  true  shep- 
herd!. This  medley  of  infidelity  and  truth  be 
rebukes  in  the  tone  of  an  Inquisitor. 

Kins'  John  of  Araeon  was  71  vean  of  a?e  in 
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Jew  named  Abiabar,  native  of  Lerida,  undertook 
the  cure.  This  practitioner  combined  his  medical 
skill  with  the  science  of  astrology,  and  on  the 
11th  of  September  the  configuration  of  the  plane- 
tary scheme  being  pronounced  favourable,  he 
succeeded  in  cutting  out  the  cataract  trom  the 
right  eye,  and  the  venerable  king  was  immediately 
enabled  to  see.  Abiabar  was  probably  too  much 
excited  with  the  effort,  to  repeat  the  delicate  ope- 
ration immediately,  and  to  the  monarch's  re- 
quest he  repUed,  that  the  whole  transaction  sur- 
passed human  talents,  but  depended  on  the  | 
aspect  of  the  stars,  and  these  would  not  be  propi- 
tious for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The  excuse 
was  accepted  for  the  time,  but  as  the  king  grew 
impatient,  the  experiment  was  made  upon  the 
left  eye  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  proved  suc- 
cessfiU.  This  eminent  performance,  in  which  so 
high  a  trust  was  committed  to  a  Jew,  in  defiance 
of  often  repeated  church  canons,  and  by  him  | 
triumphantly  discharged,  must  have  bad  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  his  people,  at  least  during  this  | 
reign,  which  lasted  eleven  years  longer, 
--"  But  in  Sicily  (now  an  Aragonese  possession]  a 
massacre  of  Jews  took  place  in  1474 :  five  hundred 
persons  in  one  Jewry,  and  six  hundred  in  another, 
were  put  to  the  knife,  besides  every  individual  in 
those  of  Noto  and  Modica.     It  has  been  ascribed 


to  the  hardihood  of  certain  Jews,  who  ventured 
to  give  reasons  against  the  catholic  faith.  At  its 
outbreak  the  riceroj,  in  order  to  appease  the 
tumult,  had  six  of  the  accused  put  to  death; 
these  the  multitude  deemed  far  irom  sufficient, 
but  flew  to  arms,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  were 
repaid  by  a  large  plunder  for  the  vindication  of 
their  reUgion. 

The  Aragonese  king  John  had,  during  a  long 
and  feeble  reign,  disgusted  his  subjects  by  the 
patronage  afforded  to  Jews  and  Troubadours. 
The  Castilian  reign  of  Henry  IV,  (of  whom  Her- 
reras  says,  that  "  his  life  was  a  mirror,  in  which 
princes  may  see  everj'  thing  which  they  ought  lo 
avoid,")  could  not  but  be  likewise  feeble.  But 
the  heir  of  the  former  wedded  the  heiress  of  the 
latter,  and  under  these  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella) 
two  of  the  four  kingdoms  in  the  Peninsula  were 
united.  Unlike  their  parents,  these  sovereigns 
were  ambitious  and  skilfid  pohticians.  They 
began  by  absorbing  into  the  crown  those  great 
feudalities,  the  grand-masterships  of  Santii^o, 
Calatrava,  and  Alcantara:  and  thus  every  impedi- 
ment being  removed  from  an  effective  rule  over 
their  Christian  domains,  they  bent  their  most 
earnest  endeavours  to  the  acquisition  of  that  gem 
of  territories,  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  The  gloiy 
of  the  Moors  had  long  been  on  the  decline,  their 
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frontier  contracted,  the  rich  crops  and  orchards  of 
the  Vega  often  burned  in  their  sight,  and  tributes 
of  gold  exacted.  To  complete  their  ruin,  tliere 
ensued  a  sanguinary  competition  for  the  throne  ; 
and  as  he  marked  these  dissensions,  "  I  will  phick 
out  the  seeds  one  by  one  from  the  poviPi/raiiuie  !'* 
said  the  cold  calculator  Ferdinand ;  and  thence- 
forward was  commenced  that  ten  years'  war, 
whose  details  have  furnished  materials  for  the 
historian  and  the  poet  of  everj'  Christian  lan- 
guage, and  every  subsequent  age. 

I  "On  the  capture  of  Malaga  in  1485,  Ferdinand 
had  twelve  of  the  Jews  whom  he  found  there  put 

'  to  death  with  pointed  reeds,  a  refinement  of  lin- 
gering cruelty,  only  employed  by  the  Moors  upon 
criminals  con\'icted  of  treason  against  the  person 
,.'  of  a  monarch.  The  other  Jews  he  had  burned'. 
At  the  ultimate  crisis  of  Spanish  Mohammed- 
anism, the  siege  of  Granada  itself,  instead  of  an 
encampment  for  the  army,  a  Christian  town  was 
built ;  and  to  meet  the  enormous  expenses  of  this 
undertaking,  the  sovereigns  made  a  general  taxa- 
tion of  the  Jews  throughout  Spain,  to  be  levied  by 
synagogues  and  districts,  and  paid  in  at  Seville, 
the  10th  of  February  1491.  "  This,"  says  Gari- 
bay ',  "  being  the  last  exaction  made  from  the  Jews, 
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because  very  soon  afterwards  they  were  all  ba- 
nished." This  latter  clause  is  no  exaggeration, 
for  in  seventeen  months  more,  several  himdred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  were  driven 
from  their  native  land,  simply  for  being  Jews. 

Meanwhile,  the  holy  Inquisition  had  acquired 
from  Rome  the  novel  power  of  executing  the  pe- 
nalties awarded  by  their  tribunals,  and  to  promote 
their  efficiency  had  required  and  obtained  further 
concessions  of  influence  to  a  frightfully  despotic 
extent.  The  objects  of  their  institution  were,  to 
watch  over  the  religion  of  the  country,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  new-Christiaiis,  as  the  numerous  Jews 
and  few  Moors  professing  Christianity  were  deno- 
minated, and  to  punish  delinquencies  when  dis- 
covered. 
-  We  have  seen  how,  during  a  long  course  of 
centuries,  the  clergy  had  acted  upon  one  undevi- 
ating  line  of  policy,  uninfluenced  by  wars,  change 
of  dynasty,  or  personal  feelings,  to  drive  the 
Jews  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Since  the 
time  of  Sisebut  the  Goth,  all  direct  compulsion 
in  the  matter  of  baptism  had  been  discounte- 
nanced by  papal  authority  and  general  sentiment. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  dictates  of  abstract  right 
and  reason,  bishops  and  friars  had  plundered  and 
murdered  such  as  refused  to  be  converted,  while 
civil    penalties    and    restrictions    were    likewise 
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heaped  upon  the  recusants.     An  exemption  from 
all    this    might    be    purchased   by    enduring   the 
sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  water  ;  yet  this  trifle 
in   itself,  was   the   crux  fidei   to  a  Jew,  as  was 
the  burning  of  a  few  grains  of  incense  before  a 
senseless  idol  to  the  primitive  Christian,  with  the   i 
alternative  of  the  lions  of  the  amphitheatre.     The 
temptation  was  in  each  case  intensely  seductive, 
but  the  iniquity  of  the  Spanish  churchman,  with 
his  organized  Inquisition  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  receding,  was  altogether  unparalleled   in  , 
pagan  persecutions.     Aware  of  the  varied  unrigh- 
teousness   of  the  means  employed  to  gain   their  j 
proselytes,  the  end,  according  to  their  morality,  ] 
justified  the  means,  and  murder,  with  every  other  \ 
violation  of  Christianity,  was  engaged  to  secure  I 
the  retention  of  their  unlawful  seizures. 

Against  the  introduction  of  these  tyrannical 
courts,  the  Jews  used  entreaties,  and  lavished 
their  money  and  other  influence.  The  queen 
with  the  Cortea  of  Castille  protested.  And  the 
nobles  of  Aragon,  resisting  so  gross  an  innovation  ) 
on  the  ancient  privileges  of  their  countrj-,  shut  i 
the  gates  of  Teruel  against  their  king  and  the 
Inquisitors,  and  denounced  death  to  any  of  these 
who  should  enter  the  city.  The  royal  force  pre- 
vailed, but  the  first  inquisitor  entering  was  put  to 
death.     This  violence,  however,  without  power  to 
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follow  it  up.  was  prejoiBcial  to  Anpneae  fife- 
dofm,  for  the  dergv  eonvened  die  Ticdm  into  a 
martyr,  and  fay  workii^  a  wii^lr  at  tibie  fimoil, 
augmented  the  dignity  <yf  tfacir  GaDBse.  Thus  die 
holy  inquisition,  as  it  is  profimciy  ralird,  widi  its 
banner  of  the  sword  and  oGre^Jraicli.  was  tnnm- 
phant  over  the  whole  franchises  aad  anatoaacT  of 
two  kingdoms  and  the  sorefeign  a£  ocuti  Its  tri- 
bunal being  opened  at  Seville  in  1483.  lint  city  in 
a  short  time  numbered  more  prisoDers  than  odier 
inhabitants.  In  one  sin^e  year,  abofve  two  thou- 
sand were  put  to  death,  fcHr  rdapse  to  Judaism: 
many  were  imprisoned  for  life,  and  seventeen 
thousand  were  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment 
At  length  the  mound  near  the  city,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tablada,  was  paved  with  stone  and 
enclosed.  This  formed  the  Quemadero,  or  bum- 
m\r  place^  and  on  that  spot^  more  than  four  thou- 
sand Jews  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  thirty- 
s(fV(;n  yciars.  Minor  courts  of  inquisition  were  esta- 
blislied  at  four  other  places^  for  the  exercise  of 
similar  discipline. 

Zurita,  who  describes  in  terms  of  uncommon 
rapture  this  faithful  zeal  of  the  church,  by  which, 
from  the  year  1483  to  1520,  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Seville  alone,  between  the  imprisoned,  the  ban- 
ished, and  the  dead,  above  100,000  Judaizing 
heretics  received  their  several  sentences,    not  to 
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mention  such  as  were  retrieved  from  slight  dere- 
lictions to  the  bosom  of  the  church  ;  Zwita  re- 
marks ' :  "  the  blessing  which  these  kingdoms 
of  Spain  have  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
this  holy  office,  with  its  arrangements  for  deter^ 
mining  causes  of  the  faith  by  the  prelates  who 
are  its  ordinary  judges,  together  with  the  secret 
imprisonment,  the  withholding  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  the  non-pennission  of  the  apostolical 
see,  in  its  sacred  benevolence,  to  interfere,  by  re- 
moving causes  for  decision  to  Rome,  but  the  idti- 
mate  adjudication  of  them  all  by  the  inquisitors- 
general,  aided  by  the  council  of  holy  and  general 
inquisition,— has  been  such,  and  so  universal,  aa 
to  show  clearly  that  it  was  by  a  kind  of  divine 
inspiration  that  those  princes ',  and  that  holy 
man  ',  were  enlightened,  not  only  for  the  restora- 
tion of  religion  and  sacred  matters,  so  much 
needed  at  the  time,  but  principally  for  the  profit 
of  these  our  days." 

The  annalist  does  not  overlook  the  advantage, , 
that,  "  great  were  the  poasessionB  and  valuablea 
which  thus  accrued  to  the  royal  chancery  and 
revenue ;  and  by  these  means  were  accomphshed 
many  celebrated  works,  as  the  erection  of  divers 
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rhuTt-hes  uid  monasteries,   which  are  pecuharly 
pious  and  sacred  institutions." 

The  \~8rious  tokens  believed  to  indicate  a  Jew- 
ish predilection  tn  a  baptized  person  were  all 
defined  with  precision,  and  every  one  upon  whom 
these  plague-spots  were  said  to  be  discernible  by 
the  sharpened  sight  of  the  greedy  or  of  the  perso- 
nally htistile.  became  amenable  to  the  inquisitioD ; 
the  reward  for  information  was  sure,  and  the 
delator  unnamed  and  unconfronted  to  the  victim. 
[Moreover,  the  rabbis  were  frequently  interrogated 
'upon  oath,  and  under  the  terror  of  impending 
'  death,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  any  baptized  con- 
verts adhering  secretly  to  the  Jewish  superstition. 
Insane  fanaticism !  diabolical  profanation  of  the 
Christian  name  !  It  alone  has  been  sufficient  tu 
make  Spain  infamous  through  all  succeeding 
generations,  and  its  ravages  destroyed  the  popu- 
lation worse  than  could  have  been  effected  by  a 
pestilence,  a  ci\"il  war,  or  an  inroad  of  barbarians. 
Two  thousand  burned  ahve  in  one  year  at  one 
city  by  judicial  sentence,  that  is,  more  than  five 
daily  without  intermission  even  of  Sundays,  sup- 
posing these  to  be  desecrated  with  the  same  pro- 
ceedings. But  times  like  these  are  not  to  be 
estimated  merely  by  their  extreme  rigour ;  there 
were  the  numbers  immured  in  hopeless  confine- 
ment; the  thousands   publicly  flogged;  and  the 
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restless  agony  of  fear  in  those  not  yet  arraigned ; 
the  wariness  exacted  for  the  utterance  of  every 
syllable  ^.  the  painful  effort  to  conceal  the  rankling 
apprehension ' ;  and  the  multiplied  evil  of  what  is 
at  all  times  evil,  a  divided  family. 

The  new  Christiana  were  not  only  obnoxious  to 
the  lynx-eyed  suspicion  of  the  church,  but  were 
looked  upon  with  scorn  as  apostates,  by  the  old 
Hebrews  who  maintained  their  lofty  fidelity.  At 
the  first  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  R. 
Judah  ben  Virga,  the  president  of  Seville,  placed 
/three  doves  in  his  window :  one  dead  and  plucked, 
with  this  inscription  in  Hebrew,  "  These  are  the 
detected ;"  another  plucked,  but  not  killed,  with 
these  words, "  These  are  the  temporizers  ;"  the  third 
1  was  both  ahve  and  in  its  feathers,  and  designated, 
I  "  The  best  of  all."  This  symbolical  lesson  was 
meant  to  intimate,  that  the  open  declared  Jew 
was  likely  to  suffer  least ;  the  pretended  convert 
was  liable  to  spoliation  though  permitted  to  live  j 
but  such  as  came  under  the  verdict  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, as  Jews  after  baptism,  would  be  utterly 
ruined.  This  rabbi  kept  his  post  in  the  time  of 
danger,  until  all  hope  was  past ;  but  escaping  to 
Lisbon,  he  was  apprehended,  and  tortured  to  make 
I]     him  disclose  the  names  of  such  as  he  knew  to  be 
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&d  of  the  iiiWirliiiw,  mA 
memornb  winch  he  Ml  «f 
projik,  we  ore  i»<lehl«l  ia 

Knuidnon  nsataivd  ^r  etaifd 
JutlaJi." 

Tike  rabbtnkal  wrilas  aha 
enumerated  as  follows : 


I.  K.  J»t;l  aben  Shoeb  of  An^ao,  m  ABhci^ 
mon-writcr,  un  the  I^w,  on  the  *^-*"f^i* ■*'"'. 
and  un  the  P<ialmi).    The  latter  votnme  »  ihM 

"  Fearful  in  praises,"  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  I 

II.  K.    Isaac   Katnpanton,  called  the  Gaoo  ft  \ 

C«*lille,  autlior  of  « the  Book  of  the  W*j%  of  ' 
Gcinnru."  Several  of  his  disciples  rose  to  hmwMiT- 
uhlc  eminence,  ns  R.  Isaac  Abu-ab,  and  R.  Isaac  of 
Leon,  the  Cahatlst.  He  died  in  1463,  aged  70. 
1 1  in  appearance  was  so  prepossessing,  that  the 
JiihhiiHtiin,  Bpcaking  of  an  interview  with  th» 
rubl)i,  Hays,  "  Hie  face  was  like  the  Shechinah!" 

III.  H.  I'eriphot  Duran,  wrote ; 

1.  "  The  Kphod,"  a  profound  work  on  Hebrew 
philology. 

a.  '*  The  Cincture  of  the  Ephod,"  and  "  The 
DrcHHt  plate." 

i),  Comment  on  "  The  Guide  of  the  Pert 
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4.  Short  notices  on  pieces  by  Aben  Ezra. 

5.  "  Tbe  Confusion  of  the  Gentiles,"  against 
Christianity. 

6.  The  famous  letter  from  Constantinople  to 
his  son  Boneto  at  MontpclUer,  "  Be  not  like  unto- 
thy  fathers,"  &c. 

IV.  Simon  Duran  ben  Taemahh  of  Aragon, 
driven  by  persecution,  in  1391,  to  Africa ;  where 
he  studied  so  profoundly  as  to  obtain  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Great." 

1.  "  The  Lover  of  the  Just,"  on  Job. 

2.  "  Splendour  of  the  Firmament,"  on  the  Aza- 
roth,  written  at  Algiers  in  1417. 

3.  "  Shield  of  the  Fathers,"  on  reli^on. 

4.  Answers  to  Questions  on  the  Law. 

5.  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  Christians. 

6.  "  Bow  and  Shield,"  against  the  religione  of 
the  Turks  and  Christians,  but  so  violent  as  to 
be  suppressed  by  the  more  prudent  of  his  nation. 


V.  R.  Zachariah  the  Levite,  ben  Isaac  Saaltiel 
of  Barcelona,  hved  230  years  later  than  the  for- 
mer of  that  name.     Author  of : 

I.  Animadversions  upon  a  book  on  Matrimony, 
by  Abraham  bar  David  of  Kiriath-jcarim ;  shew- 
ing, by  reason  and  the  Talmud,  how  false  were 
some  of  his  positions. 
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2.  Exercises  preliminary  to  reading  the  Talmud. 
8.  Translation  from  the   Arabic   of  Bar  Mai- 
mon's  "  Book  of  Diet." 

4.  Translation  from  the  Arabic  of  Algazali^s 
"  Confusion  of  the  Philosophers." 

5.  On  the  Essence  of  the  Soul. 

VL  R.  Samuel  Sarsa^  called  Aben  Seneh  (i.  e. 
a  bush).  It  is  related  by  the  Juhhassin  (134), 
that  at  the  reading  of  a  nuptial  contract  in  the 
synagogue,  he  publicly  protested  against  its  date 
from  the  creation,  and  contended  philosophically 
for  the  eternal  existence  of  the  world.  This  argu- 
ment, though  not  novel  as  an  Aristotelian  specu- 
lation, yet  when  propounded  in  open  congrega- 
tion, so  much  alarmed  the  more  orthodox  majority, 
that  during  the  tumult  which  followed,  R.  Isaac 
Kampanton  cried  out,  ^^  Why  is  the  bush  not 
burned  ?"  The  assembly  then  dragged  the  blas- 
phemer before  the  judges,  who  condemned  him  to 
be  burned  alive  as  an  Atheist.  Three  of  his  writ- 
ings remain. 

1.  Sacred  Purification. 

2.  "  The  Fountain  of  Life,"  on  the  Law. 

3.  ''  Perfection  of  Beauty,"  (Ps.  1.  2.)  on  the 
Agadoth. 

VIL  R.  Isaac  Nathan.     Besides  his  controver- 
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aial  works,  he  wrote  "The  Hundred  Words,"  to 
mstruct  his  son  in  morals  and  manners.  He 
also  translated  into  Hebrew  his  brother  Arlotto'a 
Concordance  of  the  Bible.  A  confusion  has  arisen 
from  a  later  edition  ascribing  this  book  to  some 
unknown  Mordecai  Nathan ;  thus  it  cannot  be 
determined,  whether,  1.  these  were  different  per- 
sons ;  2.  the  same  person  under  both  names ;  or, 
3.  it  was  begun  by  one  person  and  completed  by 
another,  perhaps  his  son. 

VIII.  Don  Meir  Alguadis,  physician  to  the 
king  of  Castille,  and  superintendent  of  all  the 
synagogues  in  that  kingdom.  In  1405,  he  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  "  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle," 
which  translation  was  afterwards  inserted  entire 
in  "  The  Glory  of  God,"  by  R.  Shem  Tob. 


IX.  R.  David,  ben  Solomon,  ben  Rab,  ben 
David,  aben  Jahhiia  of  Lisbon;  died  there  in 
1465. 

1.  "  The  Tongue  of  the  Learned."  (Isa.  1.  4.) 
Grammatical. 

2.  "  The  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary,"  (Exod.  xxx. 
13.)  on  Poetry. 

3.  "  The   Psalms  of    David,"    (Ps.    cxlv^- 
finished  by  his  son. 
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4.  Ob  H^rw  — **™»*  Terse,  translated  into 
LM^irt  GemAnri. 


X.  K.  J««p^  IxB  Shan  Tob,  about  1420. 
1.  An  AnUc  coammt  on  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

3.  TV—iihtoon  bA>  Hebrew  of  Bar  Hhasdai's 
Ajtidn  of  Rcfipoa. 

S.  Rmiu^  on  Pcxipibot  Duran's  letter  to 
Booeto. 

4.  -^  TSf  GkwT  of  God,"  (Ps.  sit.  I.)  as  dis- 
plaTnl  in  thr  excdloice  of  human  nature  and  the 
Lav  c£  Moses.  In  this  work  Aristotle's  Philoso- 
phy b  higfalj  extolled,  and  Don  Meir  Alguadk' 
TeraoD  of  the  ethics  inserted. 


XI.  R.  Joseph  Albo  of  Soria,  one  of  the  dis- 
putants at  the  Tortosa  conference.  He  is  styled 
n  the  ~  Branch  of  David,"  "  the  di^^ne  phUo- 
sopher."     His  writings  are : 

1.  "  Tbe  Book  of  Principles,"  (of  Jewish  faith) 
a  work  of  high  reputation ;  but  it  is  remarked, 
that  although  he  upholds  the  behef  that  Messiah 
will  come,  he  blames  those  who  make  it  an  essen- 
tial article  of  the  faith.  Thus  attacking  the  for- 
mula of  behef  by  R.  Moses  bar  Maimon,  in  which 
is  every  day  recited — "  I  believe  with  a  perfect 
fidth,  that  the  Messiah  will  come;  and  although 
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His  coming  be  delayed,  1  mil  still  patiently  await 
His  speedy  appearance." 

2.  "  On  the  Existence  of  God,"  a  book  which  j 
Christians  hold  in  estimation. 

3.  "  On  Rewards  and  Punishments."  In  the 
last  division  of  this  book,  he  is  exceedingly  bold 
against  the  Mass,  Tran substantiation,  the  Trinity, 
the  Genealogy  of  Jesus,  and  the  change  of  the 
Sabbath-day.  It  has  been  translated  and 
swered  by  Genebrard. 


XII.  Shera  Tob  ben  Joseph,  about  1430. 

1.  Sermons. 

2.  Annotations   on   the   "  Guide   of  the   Per- 
plexed." 

3.  "  Articles  of  the  Faith,"  in  which  book,  he 
opposes  himself  to  Moses  bar  Maimon,  Aben 
Ezra,  and  Gershom :  but  was  answered  by  Moses 
Aleskar.  De  Rossi  ascribes  this  work  to  R. 
Hhasdai  Kriskas  of  Zaragoza  as  its  author,  and 
to  R.  Joseph  Shem  Tob,  as  its  translator  from  j 
Arabic  to  Hebrew. 


XIII.  Moses  bar  Shem  Tob  Sephardi  of  Leon, 
or  Moses  Hhaviv  of  Lisbon. 

1.  "The   Wholesome  Tongue,"  (Prov.  xv.  4.)^ 
a  small  work  on  grammar. 
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2.  ^  The  Ways  of  Pleasantness/'  (Prov.  iii.  17.) 
on  Hebrew  poetiy. 

3.  Comment  on  «  The  Proof  of  the  World.'* 

4.  *•  The  Field  of  God,**  on  the  genius  of  the 
"  Guide  of  the  Pferplexed.** 

5.  "  The  Voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerfiil.**  (Ps. 
xxix.  -k^ 

XIV.  R.  Judah  ben  Joseph  of  Zaragoza;  about 
1460. 

1.  On  the  positive  precepts. 

2.  On  the  animals  clean  for  food. 

3.  On  the  grapes  of  Eshcol.  (Num.  xiii.  24) ' 

XV.  R.  Joshua  ben  Joseph,  the  Levite  of  Cas- 
tille.  Escaping  firom  a  persecution,  he  was  gene- 
n^uslv  received  by  Don  Vidal  of  Leon,  at  Toledo, 
and  there,  in  1467,  he  wrote  "  The  Ways  Ever- 
lasting," (Hab.  iii.  6.)  introductory  to  the  Tal- 
mud. 

XVI.  R.  Abraham  aben  Daguar,  the  Levite;  he 
wrote : 

1.  "  The  Exalted  Faith.*' 

2.  On  the  transmigration  of  souls  \ 

^  This  monstrous  innovation  upon  the  pure  Hebraism  of  the 
Bible,  is  incidentally  recorded  as  a  prevalent  notion  of  the  time 
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'     XVII.  R.  Don  Hhasdai  Kriakaa  of  Zaragoza. 
I      1,  Letter  to  the  Jews  in  Crete,  against  a  rabbi 
tvrho  had  been  preaching  there  in  favour  of  the 
"tranemigration  of  souls. 

3.  Translation  of  the  "  Balances  of  Justice," 
from  the  Arabic  of  Algazali. 

XVIII.  R.  Joseph  Chivan  of  Lisbon. 

1.  Comment  on  the  Psalms. 

2.  Comment  on  the  Proverbs. 

3.  Comment  on  the  Haphtoroth,  on  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah. 

'  4.  Comment  on  Ezekiel  and  the  minor  pro- 
phets. 

lorChruit.  (John  ix.  2.  and  Mutt.  xvi.  U.)  It  remains  i^til]  ta 
|«Br  days,  Bolemuly  adopted  in  the  public  Jewish  worBhi|),  as  may 
I  he  Boen  in  the  following  extract  from  Levi's  "  Piayera  for  the 
l^tanish  Gtngregation  in  Loadon." 

I  "  Prajere  for  the  night. — Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  behold,  1 
I  freely  forgive  every  one  who  huth  aggrieved  or  vexed  me,  or  hath 
I  injured  me,  either  in  body,  goods,  honour,  or  sjiy  thing  belonging 
I  to  me,  whether  by  compuleion  or  choice,  ignorantl;  or  presump- 
tnouHly,  in  word  or  in  deed,  in  this  transitory  state,  or  in  guy 
I  fbrmer  one,  by  any  son  of  larae!  :  and  I  pray  that  no  pawon  may 
'  be  puniabed  on  my  account.''  (Note  by  the  editor  and 
lator.  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  tranHmigmtion  of  the 
BOul  lakes  place,  but  that  iiot  more  than  three  times,  though 
'  aometiineB  not  so  often.  This  they  founded  on  the  passage 
I  Job  xxxiii.  29.  '  Lo,  all  these  things  worketh  God  with 
Itluice,'  or  '  twice  and  tlirioe.' ") 
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5.  Comment  on  the  "  Chapters  of  the  Fatbefi' 

6.  "  Pure  Words,"   (Pa.   xii.    6.)   consisting «{ 
four  treatises  on  certain  points  of  Scripture. 

XIX.  R.Alhhadeb.     Author  of: 

1.  "  The  Beaten  Path,"  (Jer.  xviiL  15.)  on  Ik 
annual  festivals. 

2.  "  The  Tongue  of  Gold,"  on  poetic  measQm< 

3.  "  Opera  artificiosa,"  on  arithmetic. 

4.  "  The  Precious  Instrument,"  on  the 
labe. 

XX.  R.  Isaac  ben  Tsadik,  commonly  called  the 
Spanish  Levite,  who  wrote  about  1482. 

1.  "  The  Beaten  Path." 
3.  "  Astronomical  Tables,"  opposed  to  those  of 
R,  Immanuel  bar  Jacob. 


XXI.  R.   Joel   ben    Shio< 
writer. 


a   prolix   sermon 


r  am 


XXII.  R.  Moses  of  Narbonue,  ben  R.  Joshua 
Isai  ben  David.  He  wTote  a  comment  on  the 
"  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"  which  has  been  ren- 
dered into  Latin  by  R.  Solomon  bar  Maimoa; 
and  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic  of 
Algazali.  1.  On  the  Unity  of  God;  2.  On  Di- 
Providence  ;  3.  On  the  Utihty  of  I 
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m     In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  strong  ex- 
twpectations  entertained  of  a  speedy  arrival  of  the  ^ 
ia  Great  Deliverer,  founded  on  a  prediction  made 
about  two  centuries  before,  by  the  famous  astro- 
:     notner,  Abraham  the  prince.     The  desired  advent 
ii  was  fixed  for  that  period,  when  the  planets  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  should  come  in  conjunction,  as 
[J     they  did  at  the  birth  of  Moses ;  namely,  2859 
years  after  Moses,  i.  e.  a.d,  1464,     These  planets 
met  in  Cancer  1444,  and  in  Pisces  14^,  twice  in 
the  same  century. 

Deluded  Israelites !  there  has  been  a  nobler 
apposition  of  luminaries,  unknown  to  you  at  the 
time,  and  not  believed  when  declared  to  you 
afterwards :  it  was  on  that  day  when  Messiah, 
Moses,  and  Elias,  all  met  in  glory  on  a  high 
mountain  apart ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GENERAL     BANISHMENT   OF   JEWS    FROM    SPAIN 
SUFFERINOH    DP   THE    EXILES. 

With  the  cross  above  the  Alhambra,  "  the 
last  sigh  of  the  Moor"  from  the  heights  of  the 
.\lpuxaras,  was  the  prelude  to  the  last  sigh  of  the 
Hefarew!  The  Inquisition  prevailed  on  the  two 
sovereigns  to  sweep  from  the  Spanish  territory 
the  whole  profession  of  Jewish  faith,  regardless 
of  national  interest,  and  heedless  of  the  ruin  to  be 
thus  incurred  by  countless  families,  possessing 
loves  and  attachments  which  Romish  ecclesiastics 
cannot  value.  "  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  human 
ia  alien  to  me,"  said  the  ancient  heathen  ;  "  Re- 
joice with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep,"  said  the  Christian  apoatle:  hut 
the  Papal  churchman,  steeled  by  his  vows  and 
discipline,  ia  ever  ready  to  execute  the  most  cruel 
resolutions. 
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The  chiefs  of  the  laqnisitMo  i 
cleanse  the  land  from  all  belief  bat  their  own : 
but  was  not  the  blessed  Founder  of  Christiaiuty  of 
another  mind  ?  "  The  kdogdom  of  heaven,"  be 
said,  "  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed  good 
seed  in  his  field :  but,  while  men  slept,  his  enemy 
came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went 
his  way :  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and 
brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also : 
So  the  servants  of  the  homekoider  came  and  said 
unto  him,  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in 
thy  field?  from  whence  then  hath  it  tares?  He 
said  unto  them,  An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The 
servants  said  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  then  that  we 
go  and  gather  them  up  ?  But  he  said,  Nay,  lest 
while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the 
wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until 
the  harvest."  This  ought  to  be  sufficient  reply  to 
those  who  urged  the  measure  as  one  purely  eccle- 
siastical (and  it  was  ui^ed  on  no  other  ground} ; 
besides  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Roman 
church  was  averse  to  it,  and  allowed  the  Jews  a 
residence  in  the  very  heart  of  his  Christendom, 
always  viewing  them  as  guardians  of  at  least  half 
the  Divine  Revelation,  and  inasmuch  as  they 
rejected  the  rest,  so  many  witnesses  against 
themselves,  and  vouchers  for  the  Christian  faith  j 
and  the  consideration,  that  if  cast  out  of  Spain, 
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they  would  mostly  take  refuge  with  Mohamme- 
dans beyond  the  reach  of  the  Oospel. 

No  political  calculation  could  have  required 
this  deed.  The  Jews  were  not  like  the  Moors^ 
in  possession  of  ships  and  sea-ports^  with  friendly 
aid  to  summon  from  beyond  the  sea.  There  was 
not  even  the  pretext  of  that  correspondence  with 
foreign  foes,  which  at  the  close  of  the  Gh>thic 
monarchy  had  been  deemed  sufficient  reason  for 
consigning  every  Jew  to  slavery.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  no  sovereign,  not  priest-led  against 
his  better  knowledge,  would  have  ejected  a  class 
of  ancient  subjects,  so  numerous  and  so  valuable, 
to  enrich  other  lands.  We  read,  indeed,  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  monarch  chasing  from  his  terri- 
tory a  people  hateful  to  his  gods,  (or  priests,  in 
this  respect  the  same).  Tacitus  was  told  that 
these  were  the  Jews,  but  was  a  heathen  Pharaoh 
a  sgfe  model  for  Christian  imitation  *  ? 

The  decree  was  signed  March  1492,  that  in  four 
months,  every  Jew,  native  or  sojourner,  should 
quit  the  realms  of  Aragon,  Castille,  and  Granada, 
never  more  to  return,  under  penalty  of  death  and 

*  In  1309,  Philip  le  Bel  expelled  the  Jews  from  France  ;  his 
son  Charles  VI.  recalled  them  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  ban- 
ished them  in  1327.  Edward  III.  of  England  expelled  them 
from  his  domuiions  ;  but  their  removal  from  Spain  was  in  every 
respect  a  more  important  transaction  than  either  of  these. 
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confiscation  of  goods;  and  the  justice  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  denounced  against  all  who  should  har- 
I  bour  or  conceal  a  Jew  after  that  time.     All  pro- 
\  perty  might  be  carried  with  them,  but  not  in  the 
substance  of  gold  or  silver,  or  the  other  articles 
I  usually   forbidden    to    be    removed    from    Spain. 
J  Bills  of  exchange  might  be  taken  instead  of  plate, 
i  jewels,  or  coin.   But  this  indulgence  sounds  better 
Nhan  was  realized  by  the  event ;  for,  as  the  time 
approached  for  their  departure,  the  property  to  be 
sold  exceeded  the  demand,  the  most  wary  pur- 
chasers reserving  their  offers  to  the  last  extremity 
of  the  helpless  victims,  who  then  were  glad,  it  is 
said,  to  barter  a  house  for  an  ass,  or  a  vineyard  for 
a  few  yards  of  linen  cloth.     Many  of  the  Jews 
abstained  from  selling,  hoping  to  the  last  moment 
that  some  favourable  change  would  intervene  to 
■prevent  the  final  catastrophe :  but  they  were  de-  I 
^fceived;  for  Torqnemada   the  Inquisitor-general, 
(whose    extended    titles    ZuriUi    rehearses  with 
pompous   delight,  and  whom   some    Protestants 
have  denominated  the  first-bom  of  hell)  bearing  f 
that  the  wealthiest  Jews  had  attempted  to  divert 
the  purpose  of  the  court  by  a  bribe  of  600,000 
crowns,  Thomas  Torqnemada,  like  Thomas  Becket 
of  old,  rushed  into  the  presence,  and  upbraided 
the  sovereigns  for  their  half-inclination  to  sell  their 
Saviour  to  the  Jews  for  pieces  of  silver.     He  is- 
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sued  an  edict  by  his  own  authority^,  prohibiting 
all  traffic  with  Jews  for  a  term  considerably  within 
that  of  their  banishment  by  the  royal  proclama- 
tion ;  and  thus  multiplied  incalculably  the  losses 
to  which  they  were  previously  liable.  But  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  Aragon  (which  included 
Valencia  and  Catalonia)  where  all  Jews  were 
N-assals  to  the  crown  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  lord- 
ships, a  general  sequestration  of  their  property 
was  made,  by  conmiissioners  empowered  to  liqui- 
date speedily  all  dues  and  debts  that  should  be 
claimed,  as  well  as  all  rents  and  taxes  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  to  hand  over  the  remainder  to  the 
claimants  of  the  property  thus  disposed  of.  The 
synagogues  were  probably  not  accounted  private 
property,  and  therefore  their  value  could  be  ren- 
dered to  no  indi'N'iduals,  i.  e.  that  no  Jews  were  en- 
titled to  claim  their  produce.  They  were  gene- 
rally converted  into  churches  or  convents ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Merida,  into  a  church  dedicated 
to  Sta.  Catalina,  Virgin  and  Martyr.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  open  this  sequestration  lay  to 
extensive  peculation,  yet  it  was  probably  more 
advantageous  than  private  sales  at  random. 

As  the  term  drew  near,  the  ascendant  party 
must  have  regarded  the  harassed  Jew  with  such 
a  burning  intensity  of  assured  victory,  as  the 
hawk   feels   while    fluttering   fixedly   above   his 
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prey.  The  resource  of  baptism  remained,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  v-igilance  of  the  holy  office, 
and  many  yielded  to  the  powerful  temptation  ;  but 
the  end  of  July  saw  multitudes  of  noble-minded 
Israelites  forsake  their  homes,  their  fathers' graves, 
and  all  their  old  asBociations  of  infancy  and  an- 
eestry,  to  wander  they  knew  not  whither,  a  digni- 
fied triumph  of  passive  courage !  Zurita  reckons 
their  number  at  170,000;  Cardoso  at  120,000; 
Miguel  de  Barrios  and  Mariana  at  800,000 ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  notwithstanding  all  their  losses  in  the 
breaking  up  of  their  property,  they  carried  off 
thirty  million  ducats. 

Abarbanel's  narration,  in  his  preface  to  the 
books  of  Kings,  desen'es  attention  and  sympathy. 
"  — When  the  royal  proclamation  was  announced, 
I  was  at  court,  and  wearied  myself  to  frcnxy  in 
imploring  compassion.  Thrice  on  my  knees  I 
besought  the  king, '  Regard  us,  O  king ;  use  not 
thy  subjects  with  so  much  cruelty ;  rather  exact 
from  us  our  gold  and  silver  vessels,  or  abundant 
gifts,  even  all  that  every  Jew  possesses,  if  he 
may  still  abide  in  his  country.'  I  entreated  like- 
wise my  friends  the  king's  officers  to  allay  his 
indignation  against  my  people.  I  implored  the 
councillors  to  advise  the  king,  each  in  his  turn,  to 
recall  the  decree.     But  as  the  adder  closes  her  ear 


ianz  iiardeDed  iut  Ihbbr  ■ubiihb  'ftr  jmneis  rf^B 

btt  edi?:  lb  cun  bD  '^  liBddi  of  d 
Kz  hxh  ri^tt  hann  watt  "At 

luic  bC'  iugipDr  cxmonaiDDd.    W-r 
c»ur  pinpTfj  far  thf:  nempiiil  nf  "dir  lav^ 
bm  'UitTt-  WW  no  viadkiiiiiiiirlie^ 
nuLiciZi.  wb£T>prer  "die  deface  Siad  Ifteeii 
cir  iib  faixke  bad  f^iremd.  Ix^pukd  Tiaar 
winii  h  i^taa.  -wvahne^    ToBBod  in 
IcTV'^  trifa-  t^oned  md  enafiaiiBdl 
thir.h   (xher.     WbaxcTCT  beU&.  lei 
tn  erv  cblaniitT  far  lht  haacfor  of 
OUT  rclifiozL  br  a  brsiv  cauliuaBC 
tbeM-  &um  tike  bxtcAil  penemtois.     If 

u^  our  life,  wt  will  Kit:  if 

•  - 

we  win  die :  but  nerer  let  us  violnr  our  Italvlnr. 

the  fiilDesK  of  our  aSertaons.  or  the  ecnmsd  «t 
visdom.  O  r&iher  &nd  mar  God  toni  h  all  to 
^•'X*d  let  us  &bandc>n  our  seTtkaneiiis.  and  s«l 
far  ho22e*  elsewhere.  Thus  excitedL  tliene  dfpaited 
in  oDe  dav  3rx».0ryj  on  foot  and  unarmed,  ccdkcted 

m 

from  (^Ytry  prta-ince.  the  young,  and  the  old.  in- 
fants and  women,  all  readrto  go  in  any  directicHi. 
Of  that  number  was  I :  and.  with  God  far  our 
leader,  we  set  out.^ 
Those  of  Castille  took  refuge  in  Portugal:  about 
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SOjOOO  families,  according  to  ConestaggJo ',  wb 
they  were  admitted  on  the  payment  of  eight  gold 
ducats  for  each  person,  children  at  the  hreast  ex- 
cepted, but  with  the  stipulation  of  becoming 
slaves  if  found  in  the  country  atler  a  stated  day ; 
artificers  in  brass  or  iron  were  admitted  at  four 
ducats  each,  and  invited  to  remain  in  Portugal. 
The  frootiera  were  lined  with  tax-gatherers  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  royal  treasure  must  have  become 
rapidly  augmented. 

Those  of  the  Northern  provinces  fled  to  Navarre, 
or  took  shipping  for  strange  countries.  The  ports 
of  Cadiz,  Sta.  Maria,  Carthagena,  Valencia,  and 
Barcelona,  were  thronged  vrith  suppliants  for  leave 
to  embark  at  any  price,  for  Morocco,  Italy,  or 
Greece,  since  death  and  confiscation  were  behind  I 
them,  Their  sufferings  during  these  voyages,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  vilest  of  mercenary  ship-masters, 
are  horrible  to  recount.  After  exacting  large  sums 
for  the  passage,  some  burned  or  wrecked  their 
vessels  while  at  sea,  escaping  themselves  in  their 
boats,  and  carrying  off  the  goods  of  the  Jews.  | 
Others  starved  their  victims;  and  when  famine  in- 
duced fever  or  the  plague,put  them  ashore  to  perish. 
One  ship's  crew  were  about  to  murder  their  Jewish 
passengers  for  the  sake  of  their  property,  or  as 
they  expressed  it,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Jesus 
'  Dt  Portugallia!  lioiijunctione,  Ac. 
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Christ;  but  a  Christian  merchant  on  board  re- 
minded them  that  Christ  died  to  save  men's  lives, 
and  therefore  his  death  was  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
So  the  Jews  were  only  carried  to  a  barren  coast, 
and  left  entirely  naked  on  the  beach ;  there  they 
found  a  spring  of  fresh  water ;  but  in  climbing  the 
rocks  by  night  to  look  for  tokens  of  human  habi- 
tation, several  of  them  were  seized  and  devoured 
by  lions.  Five  days  they  abode  there,  till  the 
crew  of  a  passing  ship,  perceiving  naked  people  on 
the  shore,  brought  them  on  board,  provided  shifts 
for  the  women,  and  tore  up  old  sails  to  clothe  the 
men :  they  gave  them  food,  and  conveyed  them  to  a 
certain  port ;  where,  when  the  inhabitants  inquired 
if  he  had  slaves  for  sale,  the  ship-master  nobly 
answered  No  !  but  deUvered  the  poor  Jews  to  their 
brethren  in  the  city,  on  payment  of  reasonable 
expenses:  these  gladly  made  him  an  additional 
present,  "  praying  God  for  his  safety,  and  that  He 
would  prolong  his  life  to  a  happy  old  age  ^'* 

Those  who  arrived  at  Fez  were  so  numerous 
that  the  inhabitants  shut  the  gates  against  them, 
leaving  the  Jews  exposed  to  the  African  July  sun 
in  the  open  plain,  with  no  food  but  the  small  quan- 
tity of  grass  which  at  that  season  could  be  found : 
and  as  they  died,  the  survivors  were  too  much  en- 
feebled to  bury  their  relatives.     Some  sold  their 

1  «  Sceptre  of  Judah." 


children  for  bread :  but  after  a  time,  the  king  ob- 
tained supplies  of  food,  which  he  freely  distri- 
buted, and  restored  the  children  without  ransom. 

^^-'At  Sallee,  the  crew  of  a  lai^  ship  enticed  the 
starving  Jewish  chUdren  on  board,  to  the  number 
of  1 50,  with  pieces  of  bread,  and  then  sailed  away. 
The  mothers  ran  screaming  along  the  beach,  im- 
ploring compassion,  but    in  vain;    their  cliildren 

I  were  conveyed  to  a  distant  African  port,  and  sold 
into  slavery. 

Amid  such  distressing  events,  various  aneedotea 
are  given  of  personal  suifering  and  constancy, 
peculiarly  Jewish.  Some  victims  were  diseliarged 
from  a  ship  upon  a  desolate  island,  on  the  plea  of 
pestilence.  Of  these  some  died  of  hunger  ;  others 
with  more  strength  walked  forward  to  scai-ch  for 
a  human  habitation.  One  of  the  latter  had  a  wife 
and  two  infants ;  the  wife  died  of  fatigue,  and  him- 
self fainted  :  on  recovering,  he  found  his  two  babes 
already  dead,  but  even  in  this  extremity  he  cried 
aloud  his  firm  resolve  to  live  and  die  in  the  Mo- 
saic religion ;  then,  gathering  up  sand  and  gravel, 
he  heaped  a  pile  above  his  dead,  and  hasted  to  re- 
join his  fellow- sufferers  who  had  meanwhile  gained 
some  distance  before  him  ;  "  for  at  the  brink  of 
death  every  one  cares  for  himself,  and  not  for 
another '."     One  mother  was  known  to  snatch  up 

•  "  Svejitre  of  Judali." 
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a  large  stone  as  her  infaut  son  lay  in  the  agonv 
of  death,  and  strike  him  on  the  head  till  he 
died,  herself  expiring  almost  immediately  from 
the  exertion  she  had  used.  And  it  is  hoasted 
that  during  the  famine  in  the  fields  before  Fez, 
the  Jews  refrained  from  even  seeking  grass  or 
roots  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  A  breaking  up  of 
family  connections  must  have  taken  place  to  a 
great  extent.  jVfter  some  time,  there  settled  m 
Barbary  a  company  of  two  hundred  widows, 
some  of  whom  knew  their  husbands  to  be  dead, 
but  having  no  children  were  bound  to  marry 
their  husbands'  brothers ;  and  as  these  could  not 
be  found,  were  precluded  from  marrying  agam. 
Others  had  missed  their  husbands,  but  could  not 
he  assured  of  their  death,  and  were  thus  unable  to 
marry.  These  all  iiniting  their  sj-mpatbiea  and 
Uttle  property,  reach edSallee  and  dwelt  aU  together, 
labouring  diligently  with  their  hands,  and  setting 
apart  all  the  earnings  above  their  own  moderate 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation, 

Of  the  Jews  who  directed  their  course  to  Chris- 
tian countries,  nine  caravels  full  arrived  at  Naples, 
already  infected  mth  disease  arising  from  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  the  voyage.  This 
pestilence  was  communicated  to  the  city,  and 
carried  off  20,000  inhabitants.  Others  repaired 
1 
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Geaoa  during  a  famine  there :  the  citizens 
allowed  them  to  land,  but  met  them  with  bread 
in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  to  in- 
timate that  baptism  was  to  be  the  price  of  ap- 
peasing their  hunger.  Many,  instead  of  disem- 
barking at  Genoa,  proceeded  to  Rome ;  at  which 
influx  the  Jews  of  the  Ghetto  were  so  much 
alarmed,  that  they  offered  the  pope  a  bribe  of  a 
thousand  ducats  that  he  sliould  prohibit  the  ar- 
rival of  these  strangers.  Alexander  was  justly 
indignant  at  such  a  proposal,  not  only  inhuman, 
but  especially  contrary  to  the  usual  fraternal 
spirit  of  Jews,  and  threatened  to  eject  them  to 
make  room  for  the  unfortunate  exiles;  to  avert 
which  disaster  the  Roman  Jews  received  their 
brethren,  and  presented  the  pontiti'  with  two 
thousand  ducats. 

Such  was  the  general  banishment  from  Spain, 
after  more  thau  1400  years  residence,  and  a 
larger  average  share  of  prosperity  than  any  other 
section  of  their  nation  had  met  with,  since  the 
fall  of  the  temple.  They  loved  it  as  their  native 
land,  both  those  who  clung  to  it  at  the  price  of  con- 
science, and  those  who  honourably  relinquished 
its  ungrateful  soil.  Abarbanel  claims  some  merit 
for  his  people,  for  that  being  very  numerous, 
unemployed,  and  driven  to  despair,  in  a  moi 
tainous  country,  with  riches  in  their  hands,  they 
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did  not  halt^  and  give  the  Spanish  crowns  more 
trouble  to  drive  them  out  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. Indeed^  much  might  have  been  done ;  for 
the  new  conquest  of  Granada  was  not  yet  obe- 
dient to  the  iron  curb,  and  the  Alpuxara  hills  had 
formerly  sheltered  a  guerilla  race  on  many  and 
lengthened  occasions.  Had  a  stand  been  made, 
the  Moors  of  Africa  would  have  gladly  given 
assistance,  and  the  territory  of  Granada  would 
more  than  support  its  population.  These  consi- 
derations might  have  made  Ferdinand  pause  in 
his  violent  proceeding,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  eventual  success,  aided  by  alUes,  had  such 
extremities  arrived. 

The  king  of  Aragon,  in  recompense  for  his  la- 
bours in  behalf  of  the  Church,  by  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  and  the  ejection  of  the  Jews,  had  granted 
to  him  the  proud  appellation  of  ^^  Most  Catholic 
King,^^  while  the  pope  received  and  patronized  the 
very  Jews  whom  he  had  expelled. 

These  were  stirring  times.  The  world  was 
shaken  powerfully  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  invention  of  printing ;  the  Portuguese 
discoveries;  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  com- 
pensated by  that  of  Granada;  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews ;  and  the  finding  of  a  new  hemisphere. 

While  Christopher  Columbus  was  fitting  out 
his  little  fleet  at  Palos  de  Moguer,  ships  were  in 
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demand  at  every  port  to  convey  the  .lews  from 
Spain.  Was  not  the  eye  of  God  peculiarly 
watching  these  two  transactions,  when  coming 
results  were  known  to  Him  alone  ?  Five  weeks 
only  after  the  latest  Hebrew  lingered  on  the 
Spanish  shore,  those  three  small  vessels  wc-iphed 
anchor  for  an  ocean  tbey  had  never  n!ivi{i;ated,  to 
find  a  country  they  had  never  heard  of,  and  the 
possibility  of  whose  existence  was  denied  by  the 
moat  learned  and  rchgious  men  of  the  time. 
Why  should  these  circumstances  so  stranf;ely  coin- 
cide? That  ancient  people  with  an  im^Mralleled 
faistorj'  is  just  dismissed.  Why  coidd  not  Spain 
discover  the  lands  of  gold  and  silver  till  the  Jews 
were  removed?  Why  should  not  new  forni>:  of 
heathenism  come  ivithin  her  cognizance,  till  .Juda- 
ism and  Mohammedanism  were  subdued?  God 
had  His  own  purposes  to  arrange,  but  it  was 
surely  a  great  crisis  in  the  national  responsibility 
of  Spain. 

Prosperity,  was  it — and  a  token  of  heaven's 
approval,  when  these  untold  riches  accrued  to 
Spain?  No,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  righteous  Judge 
to  rule  events,  the  present  degradation  of  that 
land,  through  the  corruption  which  gold  engender'^, 
is  neither  a  blessing  nor  a  casuahy.     The  unautho- 
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with  my  people,  I  polluted  mine  inheritance,  and 
gave  them  into  thine  hand;  thou  didst  shew 
them  no  mercy:  upon  the  ancient  hast  thou 
very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke.  Therefore  shall  evil 
come  upon  thee :  thou  shalt  not  know  from 
whence  it  riseth;  and  mischief  shall  fall  upon 
thee^  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it  off:  and 
desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which 
thou  shalt  not  know  \*'  Add  moreover,  that  the 
fires  of  the  Inquisition  were  blazing  during  the 
passage  of  Columbus ;  and  that  the  horrid  religion 
of  the  Spaniards  followed  up  the  detestable  cruel- 
ties of  ruffians,  to  extirpate  the  simple  pagans  of 
America.  Was  it  then  Divine  favour,  which  gave 
a  nation  such  full  scope  to  exert  its  hideous  pro- 
pensities? Spain,  puflFed  lip  with  conquests, 
could  point  out  in  a  short  lapse  of  years  to  Gra- 
nada, to  the  New  World,  to  Italy,  to  the  French 
king  their  prisoner  at  one  time,  and  the  pope  at 
another :  but  these  triumphs,  and  the  masses  of 
transatlantic  gold,  could  never  replace  their 
Moorish  aerriculturists,  or  their  Jewish  mer- 
chants:  they  could  not  supply  a  population  to 
the  vacated  fields  and  cities. 

It    is   presumption   in   mortal  man,    with  his 
limited  knowledge,  to  judge  the  dispensations  of 

^  Isa.  xlvii.  6  and  11.     See  page  133. 
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Almighty  Providence    in    individual    cases,   since     > 
the  anomalies  of  this  world  are  frequently  left  to 
be  rectified  by  a  future  retribution  :  but  uatioDS, 
such,  have  no  after  existence,  and  God's  deal- 
ings may  be  accurately  traced  in  them.     Speedily 
after  the  expatriation  of  the  Jews,  and  during  the 
hottest  reign  of  the  Inquisition,  the  vaunted  royal 
descent,  in   both   Spain   and    Portugal,   became 
extinct :  and  in  the  former  of  these,  a  succession 
of  mad  or  idiotic  sovereigns  has  tended  greatly  to 
make  monarchy   itself  a  laughing-stock  for  the 
infidel  and  the  republican.     Reverses  in  connected 
sequence  have  shown  the  hollowness  of  that  em- 
pire upon  whose  territories  the  aun  could  not  set  ; 
the  colonies  one  by  one  have  vanished;  Naples 
and  the  Netherlands  have  been  lost ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  which  in  the  ninth  century 
was  forty  millions,  is  now  reduced  to  between  ten 
and  eleven  millions ;  that  of  Toledo  is  dwindled 
from  two  hundred  thousand  to  twenty  thousand; 
the   national  politics  are  distracted   between  the 
democracy,  with  its  fierce  Tragala,  and  the  bigotry   | 
of  the  middle-age  Camarillas,  each  party  so  lately 
rivaUing  the  other  in  cold  unfluiching  butchery ;  the 
realm  is  bankrupt,  without  a  navy,  and  left  naked 
to  her  enemies,  a  reproach  for  every  passer  by. 

But  national  judgments  are  equally  visible  i 

the  sufierings  of  the  Jews :  and  the  exile  from 
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mid  mtuieim,  liouriabeA  Am^  MV- 

1.  "  The  Crwii  of  die  Imi^*  «■  Ak  SI  pa- 

2.  "Tbc  Golden  S<a«  of  Xfadd,"  (K.  xn.  1) 
upon  the  thirteen  artides  of  die  Ckccd:  wik 
anthenu  at  the  end,  (or  tiK  cdehatian  of  orvb- 
(nuion,  mamage,  and  the  d^  of  xttwuuLflL. 

II.  R.  David  ben  Joseph  Jahhiia,  boni  at  IJi- 
boTi  1465 ;  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  becme 
councillor  (together  with  Abarb&nel)  in  the  court 
of  Alfonso  V. ;  but  resisting  the  personal  entrap 
of  hin  successor  to  embrace  Christiamfy,  he  fled 
secretly  to  Italy,  with  his  father  and  his  wife,  to 
Florence,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Imola,  and  Napks; 
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but  when  the  Spanish  poUcy  prevailed  even  there 
to  expel  the  Jews,  he  retired  again  to  Imola,  and 
died  there,  aged  77.  liis  writing;s  were  numerous 
on  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  some  poems,  and  a 
treatise  on  rhymed  verse. 

III.  R.  Joseph  Gikatila  of  Sala  in  Castille,  a 
iamous  Cabalist,  who  wrote : 

1.  "  Gates  of  Light,"  on    the   Attributes   and   i 
Names  of  God.  I 

2.  "  Gate  of  Heaven."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1 7.) 

3.  "  Gate  of  Similitudes." 

IV.  R.  Joseph  Titzak,  retired  to  Thessalonica. 

I.  Comment  on  Ecclesiastes,  called  "The  fruit- 
ful Bough  of  Joseph."  {Gen.  xlix.  22.) 
3.  Comment  on  certain  of  the  Psalms. 

3.  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Law. 

4.  Comment  on  Daniel  and  the  Megillah,  i,  e. 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticlea,  Ruth,  and  the 
Lamentations.  This  work  is  named  "  Bread  in 
Secret."  (Prov.  ix.  17.) 

V.  R.  Jacob  bar  Judah  aben  Kastiel  of  Alcala : 
he  translated  a  Latin  book  on  Surgery  into  He- 
brew, A.D.  1501. 

VI.  R.  Isaac  Arama  of  Zamora,  a  Cabalist. 

1.  "  The  Inheritance  of  Isaac,"  on  the  Written 
t3 
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6.  Comment  od  the  Written  Lmw. 


VIII.  R.  Isaac  Atm-Ab  of  CntiUe,   died  in  1 

PortiiKiiI    J40!J.    esteemed   by    the  Idn^:  and  for  1 
ritt>iiiiii''iil  li-uniiti^  by  his  nation.     Author  of: 

I .  "  The  Table  of  Shew-bread,"  a  ritual  of 
Iir»y.r«. 

U.  "  'I'iii.'  River  Piaon."  (Gen.  ii.  H.)     SernwHis. 

II.  "Tlic  CiiiulU-stick  of  Light,"  (Exod.  xxxr.  14.) 
(llvl<U'(l  into  seven  branches:  1.  On  the  nc^tlne 
|irt«cii|)tN ;  2.  On  ruling  the  tongue;  3.  On  the 
(iDxitivo  precepts;  4.  On  the  study  of  the  Law; 
fi.  On  ptmitence;  6.  On  love,  peace,  and  good- 
will I  7.  On  humility. 
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IX.  R.  Isaac  Karo  of  Toledo,  ben  R.  Joseph 
^o.  At  the  general  exile,  he  repair^  to  Por- 
^*  agal,  and  thence  to  Jerusaleni.  On  the  way  he 
k^DBt  his  wife  and  children,  alMi  his  books.  Dur- 
^  ng  his  loneliness  he  composed  "  The  Generation 
>  of  Isaac,"  (Gen,  xxv.  19.)  slightly  tinctured  with 
^.^sbala. 

'  X.  R.  Abraham  Bivash  of  .\ragon. 

Ii       1.  "  The  Way  of  the  Faith." 

2.  Sermons. 

3.  "  This  shall  comfort  us."  (Gen,  v.  29.) 

XI.  R,  Joseph  Jahetz,  who  wrote  in  Italy : 

1.  Comment  on  the  PsaJms. 

2.  Tract  on  the  Unity  of  God. 

3.  "  Foundation  of  the  Faith." 


XII.  R.  Abraham  ben  R.  Isaac,  bar  R,  Judah,  i 
ben  R.  Samuel  Shalom  of  Catalonia,  wrote 

1.  Anaotations  on  "  The  Physics"  and  other 
writings  of  Algazali. 

2.  "  The  Peaceable  Habitation,"  (Isa,  xxxii.  18.) 
an  erudite  compendium  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
without  any  particular  arrangement. 

XIII.  It.  Abraham  ben  Job  Tob  Bivash ;  wrote, 
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about  A.D.  1480,   "  The  Book  of  Trial"  upon  ltiel« 
Analytics  of  AriBtotle,  ft  ^ 

XIV.  R.  Don  Isaac  Abarbanel,  or  Abravand;! 
deacended  from  a  most  ancient  and  wealthy  I 
family.  One  of  his  ancestors  sheltered  R.  Menah-  I 
hem  from  the  massacre  of  Seville  '  :  and  as  «t  1 
have  seen,  his  people  claimed  for  him  a  roj-al  ■ 
petUgree  from  David '.  K 

He  was  born  in  Lisbon,  1437.     Carefully  edu-  I 
cated,  he  grew  up  studious,  peaeefiJ,  and  subtle.   I 
Being  indefatigable  in  study,  and  extremely  pati-  I 
ent  of  fasting  and  watching,  his  reading  was  ex-    I 
tensive.     He  was  sometimes  known  to  write  flu-    I 
ently   within   a   few   days,   comments    on   whole    I 
books   of  Scripture ;   but   both   the  matter  and    | 
expression    he   had    previously   matured    in   his 
mind.     These   elucidations   are   remarkably  pure 
and   easy    in    style,  though  diftuse,  and  may  be 
better  trusted  than  any  other  rabbinical  commen- 
tations.    The   exasperation  produced  by  the  op- 
pressions of  his  time,  is  especially  visible  in  the 
notes   to  the  Minor  Prophets,  which  abound  in 
bitter  reproaches  upon  Christianity  (as  he  under- 
stood it),  the  Christian  kings,  and  the  papal  hier- 
archy.    It  is  said  that  he  never  avoided  Christian 

'  See  page  307.  '  Cha|ite 
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locdety,  but    rather  embraced  every  opportunity  I 
I  for  this  purpose  which  his  rank  and  talents  pro-  1 
[  cured  for  him ;  and  that  his  conversation  was  so  | 
mild  and  liberal,  as  to  lull  all  suspicions  in  a  feel- 
ing of  friendship, 

During  the  reign  of  Alfonso  V.,  he  was  fre-  i 
quently  consulted  by  the  king  upon  political  nego-  J 
ciations.     John  II.  succeeding  in  1481,  distrusted  J 
and   banished   him.     Removing    to    Castille,    he  | 
apphed  himself  to  commerce,  from  which  he  accu- 
mulated riches ',  and  affected  great  pomp  about 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  the  score 
of  his  regal  descent.     Bartoloccio  says,  that  his 
haughty  bearing,  more  than  any  other  considera- 
tion,   brought   on   the   final   catatrtrophe   of  the 
Spanish  Jews :  but  this  was  too  deeply  planned 
to  be  affected  by  any  individual's  conduct.    We  j 
may  indeed  imagine,  how  hia  proud  spirit  would   I 
chafe  against  the  gra.^p  of  Torquemada,  and  that 
the   two    in    collision    would  realize   the   poet's 
image  of  the  Eagle  and  Serpent ' ;  but  the  holy 
office  prevailed  over  the  intrigue,  the  gold,  or  the 
pride  of  the  Jew.     The  decree  swept  away  Abar- 
banel  with  the  rest,  and  he  repaired  to  Naples 

>  "  Wisdom  ia  a  defence,  and  mone]'  is  a  defence."  EecL  vii  1 2. 
'  "  Ulqua  YolaQB  tlti  niptum  cum  fulvs  draconem 

Fert  aqiiila,  implicoitque  pedes,  atque  ungnlbire  licGBit, 

SsuciuB  at  BBTpenH,"  See. — ^n.  xi.  751. 
T  5 
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with   his  family  and  relatioQS,  in 
large  sums  of  moDcy. 

At  Naples  he  ingradateil  himself  with  kiog 
Ferdinand,  by  professing  to  be  versed  in  the 
state  seoreta  of  Portugal  and  CastiUe;  but  the 
Neapolitans  were  soon  afterwards  alarmed  al  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  French  king,  and  Abaifia- 
nel's  preface  to  Deuteronomy  stall  contains  tfat 
contemptuous  epithet  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
iovader,  "  The  Mosquito."  Our  author  acct^ 
]ianied  the  court  to  Sicily,  and  from  Messina  he 
next  year  withdrew  to  Corfii.  At  the  d<t^»Ttiut 
of  the  French,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  resided 
seven  years  at  Alonopoli  in  Apulia;  thence  to 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  1508,  aged  71.  He 
was  interred  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  at  Pavia, 
which  is  now  destroyed.  Most  of  the  incidents 
of  his  life  are  gathered  from  his  own  prefaces  to 
the  commentaries. 

He  had  three  sons,  Judah,  Joseph,  and  Samuel ; 
the  eldest  became  a  good  scholar,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  an  elegant  poet'.  The  second, 
certainly  not  unlearned;  he  remained  with  his 
father  during  all  bis  wanderings  and  troubles,  and 

'  He  wrote  Eoni«  "  Dulog^ea  on  Love,"  oDce  rviidered  iata 
I.Btin  by  Samcenus,  into  Frenuh  by  Sauvagc  sdcI  Du  t'orc,  Wid 

Into  Spuiish  by  GarvilasBo  de  la  Vega,  Montesa,  and  J^ 
lln  id  aboth?  repaied  author  of"  Dnuulla,"B  tngic 
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was,  therefore,  blessed  with  along  life.  The  third 
was  converted  to  Christianitj-,  and  in  baptism 
at  Ferrara  was  named  by  the  grand  duke  i\lfonso. 
Abarbanel's  writings  are  these  : 

1.  A  comment  on  the  Pentateuch.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  had  gi\'eu  public  lectures  on  Deute- 
ronomy in  the  synagogue  of  Lisbon ;  but  the 
maDuscripts  were  afterwards  lost  for  many  years, 
until  at  Naples,  in  1495,  he  recovered  them  from 
some  neglected  packages.  Laying  aside  his 
actual  employment,  lie  enlarged  these  lectures  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  Law;  and  this  com- 
ment he  pubhshed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Se- 
cond Chariot,"  (Gen.  xli.  43.) 

2.  Comment  on  the  former  Prophf^ts  :  begun 
in  Castille,  and  completed  in  Naples.  He  was 
engaged  on  the  books  of  Kings  (which,  .iccording 
to  the  Jewish  order,  are  included  in  the  former 
Prophets,)  when  the  dispersion  from  Spain  took 
place. 

3.  Comment  on  the  latter  Prophets,  commenced 
in  Corfu,  1495.  This  was  the  work  which  he  de- 
ferred at  the  discovery  of  his  long-lost  manuscripts 
on  Deuteronomy. 

4.  "  The  VA'ells  of  Salvation."  (Isa.  xii.  3.)  A 
Comment  on  Daniel,  which  is  highly  offensive  to 
the  Romish  Church. 
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10.  "  Tlie  Inheritance  of  the  Fathers."  (1  Kings 
xxi.  3.)  A  Comment  on  the  Talmudic  "  Chapters 
of  the  Fathers." 

1 1.  "  The  Works  of  God."  (Ps.  Ixvi.  5.)  A  riisser- 
tatioQ  on  the  world,  angels,  and  the  Law  of  Moaes, 
in  which  he  contends  against  the  pcrijiatetic 
doctrine  of  the  world's  eternity;  and  unsparingly 
assails  or  favours  the  doctrines  of  Maimonides. 

12.  "  The  Book  of  the  New  Heavens."  On  the 
creation  of  the  world:  with  an  elucidation  of 
the  "  Guide  of  the    Perplexed,"  Part  ii.  eh.  19. 

13.  "  Eternal  Justice."  In  three  sections.  1. 
On  Rewards  and  Punishments.  2.  On  the  World 
of  Living  Beings,  3,  On  the  Resurrection  and 
final  Judgment. 

14.  "The  Company  of  the  Prophets."  (1  Sam. 
xix.  20.)  On  the  Law  of  Moses,  impugning 
several  points  in  the  "  Guide  of  the  Perplexed." 
It  was  published  as  a  substitute  for — 

15.  "The  Vision  of  the  Almighty,"  [Num.  sxiv. 
4.  16.)  a  work  which  he  had  lost. 

16.  "  Book  of  the  Days  of  the  World."  A 
chronology  of  the  persecutions  of  Israel.  This 
is  lost,  or  was  never  finished. 

17.  Dissertation  on  the  Chariot  in  Ezekiel,  in 
reply  to  Moses  bar  Maimon. 

Besides  several  minor  tracts  attributed  to  Abar- 
banel. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


TRANSACTIONS    IN    PORTUGAL. 

When  the  king  of  Portugal  admitted  the  Jews 
within  his  reahn  for  payment,  the  money  thus 
levied  was  appropriated  to  his  mode  of  propa- 
gating Christianity  *,  by  subjugation  of  the  Moors 
in  Africa;  and  the  refugees  were  further  bound 
to  quit  the  kingdom  within  eight  months,  or  to 
have  their  goods  confiscated,  and  themselves  he 
subject  to  slavery :  Alfonso,  on  the  other  hand^ 
covenanting  to  provide  them  shipping  at  three 
separate  ports  for  their  departure.  As  the  time 
drew  near,  the  king  was  urgent  with  the  ship- 
masters to  cause  no  unnecessary  delay,  and  to 
offer  no  injuries  to  the  Jews  *.      But    the  same 

^  Osorius,  de  rebus  Emanuelis  gestis.  >  Ibid. 
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ill-treatment  was  repeated  here  as  in  Spain ;  the 
preparations  weri:  retarded  much  more  than  wae 
necessary,  and  when  completed,  the  passage-fare 
was  raised  to  exorbitant  sums,  the  provisions 
were  made  dear  at  the  time  of  embarkation,  but 
their  price  so  excessively  raised  when  out  at  sea, 
as  to  leave  the  sufferers  at  their  places  uf  desti- 
nation, deprived  of  all  their  property  ;  the  women 
were  violated,  and  the  men  insulted  beyond  en- 
durance. 

From  the  report  of  these  atrocities,  as  well  as 
by  their  destitution  at  the  time,  numbers  yet 
remaining  were  deterred  from  embarking,  and 
thus  became  slaves  by  eSect  of  the  royal  procla- 
mation, preferring  even  this  to  the  mental  bondage 
which  those  few  entailed  upon  themselves  who 
had  accepted  baptism  from  fear  or  love  of  ease. 
These  Hebrew  slaves  were  distributed  by  the 
king  to  all  claimants,  upon  promise  of  kind  treat- 
ment; and  it  was  believed  by  those  most  intimate 
with  his  designs,  that  he  intended  the  servitude 
to  be  but  of  short  duration.  He  had  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  derived  signal  benefit  from 
an  expedition  conducted  by  two  Jews,  Abraham 
de  Beia,  and  Joseph  Zapatera,  along  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulph  ;  and  from  their  infor- 
mation he  was  induced  to  expect  a  passage  to 
India   along  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.     But 
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soon  after  the  above  transactions  he  died,  and 
succeeded  by  Emanuel. 

The  new  king  instantly  emancipated  all  thi 
Jews.  This  was  well,  but  was  counteracted  bj 
his  matrimonial  connection  with  Spain.  Ferit 
nand  and  Isabella  never  could  have  been  pleawd 
to  see  Portugal  grow  rich  by  means  of  the  veiy 
Jews  whom  they  had  ejected,  and  accordingly 
they  now  declared  tliat  their  daughter  should 
wed  with  no  one  who  harboured  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.  So  the  Jews  and  Moore 
were  upon  this  account  condemned  to  relinquish 
the  Portuguese  territories.  Osorius  describes  the 
council  as  divided  on  the  subject ;  some  contend- 
ing that  as  the  various  Christian  states  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Italy,  particularly  the  papal 
state,  tolerated  the  Jews,  the  very  same  act  could 
not  be  inimical  to  Christianity  in  Portugal;  thit 
to  banish  them  for  the  guilt  of  impiety  would 
only  spread  their  mischief  the  more  widely :  and 
that  if  they  were  sent  to  live  among  Moham- 
medans (which  would  doubtless  be  their  first  and 
surest  refuge,)  all  possible  prospect  of  their  con- 
version would  be  destroyed,  and  all  contact  with 
the  virtues  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  be 
finally  severed ;  besides  that  whatever  riches  they 
carried  away,  would  be  so  much  drawn  from 
Portugal  to  enrich  the  infidel  Moors  with  whom 
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they  were  at  war.  On  the  other  skic  it  was 
argued,  that  the  monarchs  of  England,  t'Vance, 
and  Spain,  who  had  t'haaed  away  the  JcvfS,  had 
been  actuated  by  a  motive  far  more  lofty  than 
the  consideration  of  worldly  lucre,  for  tiicy  knew 
the  pernicious  influence  which  such  inlidcls  had 
in  disturbing  the  faith  of  the  simple  ;  that  it  was 
unwise  to  retain  within  access  to  nationiil  secrets, 
a  people  wliorn  no  religion  could  bind,  iind  who 
therefore  would  supply  intelligence  to  the  Moorish 
enemy ;  but  even  in  estimation  of  profit  and  loss, 
it  were  preferable  to  expel  them  at  once,  than 
at  some  future  time  when  they  should  hiive  ac- 
quired much  greater  wealth  at  the  ex|icnse  of 
Christians. 

Emanuel  decided  upon  the  banishment  of  all 
Jews  not  baptized,  by  a  stated  day ;  with  the 
alternative  as  before,  of  sla^'ery  and  confiscation ; 
but  when  the  period  came  (the  early  part  of 
1497,)  the  king,  reflecting  upon  the  deplorable 
circumstance  of  so  many  thousand  men,  women 
and  children,  being  thus  cast  out  to  sure  and 
everlasting  perdition,  resolved  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  young,  by  removing  from  the 
parents  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  by  baptizing  them  to  separate  them  for  ever 
from  their  unbelieving  relatives.  "This  unjust 
and  iniquitous  deed,  with  a  laudable  design  and 
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^lin^  \^  bccTSfccd  the  already  aching  hearts  of 
the  seniors :  thfir  in&nts  were  torn  firom  the  con- 
Txikive  embraces  of  the  mothers,  fathers  were 
beaten  with  chibs  to  make  them  surrender  their 
own  ot£^{Nrin^«  the  children  were  dragged  by  the 
limb$  and  hair  into  the  churches,  where  water 
w;i$  sprinkled  on  them,  and  Christian  names  im- 
ported. Many  parents  in  desperation  threw  their 
babes  into  welb  and  then  slew  themselves.  The 
*^  Sceptre  c^"  Judab**  relates,  that  a  certain  woman 
after  they  had  snatdied  away  six  of  her  children, 
i'ust  herself  befi»re  the  kiog's  chariot,  entreating 
tv>  ha\*e  her  youngest  cme  returned  to  solace  her 
K>r  the  lo^  d''  the  rest ;  but  that  while  the  at- 
tt  udaiit:s^  mocked  at  her  afiBiction,  the  king  com* 
uiandevl  to  have  her  taken  away,  observing  with 
;i  Uu^« ""  how  much  she  was  like  a  bitch  when 
her  pu{^is  ar^  drowned.'^  There  were,  however, 
iustiuiv^YS  of  Christians  protecting  Jewish  in&nts 
tor  the  i^Kurvnts,  But  the  rest,  the  victims  were 
dis^Kitohtxi  to  the  newly  discovered  West-Indian 
islands,  nianv  died  of  the  voyage,  and  others  of 
the  noxious  climate,  or  of  serpents :  ^*  May  God 
Ivhold  with  the  eyes  of  righteousness  these  in- 
tnuious  acts  of  mortal  men,  and  like  a  just  Judge, 
ass<Tt  >\ith  his  mighty  arm,  the  cause  of  the 
friendless*/* 

'  i^xrittSv  *  «  Sceptre  of  Judah.'* 
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Unmindful  of  a  king's  dignity,  Emanuel  then 
restricted  the  general  embarkation  to  one  port, 
instead  of  three,  as  he  had  promised ;  and  the 
delay  of  passing  round  to  Lisbon,  when  they  had 
made  their  arrangements  elsewhere,  subjected 
many  to  the  penalty  denounced  for  being  found  in 
Portugal  after  the  day  prescribed.  These,  if  they 
accepted  baptism,  were  presented  with  mtmey,  and 
the  higher  bribe  still,  with  the  possession  of  their 
children  again. 

This  alteration  of  the  sea-ports  has  been  by  some 
attributed  to  the  royal  benevolence,  to  prevent 
tyrannical  exactions  by  the  ship-owners,  bv  bring- 
ing them  thus  under  supen-ision  of  the  court ;  it  is 
said  that  so  satislied  were  the  Jews  of  thi.-i  inten- 
tion, that  they  offered  the  king  a  present  of  money, 
which  he  graciously  refused  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  kindness  many  hecame  voluntary  converts. 
*'  Strange  tale,"  says  Basnage,  "  that  a  Jew  should 
be  converted  by  your  declining  to  take  his 
money." 

So  the  Church  was  now  victorious  in  Portugal, 
and  Emanuel  was  free  to  marry  the  young  Isabella; 
but  his  biographer,  the  bishop  Osorius,  exclaims 
indignantly  against  the  coercion  of  free-will  in 
religion,  which  is  displeasing  to  the  Almighty,  and 
an  infringement  on  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
"  who  alone  enlightens,  draws,  invites,  and  finally 
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feeling',"  lacerated  the  r-^ts  :i'.c  y^rtinaciouslvTi 

the  seniors :  their  iutantiiaiuiioc  :f  Cbxist,"  beaJs 

vulsive  embraces  ot'   t.uMraint:  ind'^ces    by  casaic 

beaten  with  clubs  lo  ^  who  scT.Tetlv  iJr.Vr.r  then. 

own  offspring,  the  .  ■  ■  the  kind's  e-^-^Li-nt  inra- 

limbs  and   hair   in.     ^at  Jews  mii;ar  n    -nme  cws 

was  sprinkled  on  tI  iuaunen  and  vriu  ii'xu.  iM^en.rfr 

posed.     Many  |>a'-^>  "len  that  tie  mc:    tjiiiurshad 

babes  into  welf-  i^**  princes;  he    u&**    -ifhnns  tba 

"  Sceptre  of  Ju,-a,  for  the  childrKL  iuul  ;rrown  op 

after  they  hac  c^ush  rites  and  had  tcnxifil  Christim 

cast  herseli'  i)^uauu;   whereas  the    \E:i:ir«^   rather 

to  have  her     -  *=**  creed,  had  universally  And  totally 

for  the  losi^  '  .^rrica.    But  the  nelson  of  rhis  latter 

tendantb  in«.     "  'o  be  found  in  the  tact   that  no 

maiuuv.  :  "^I't'  otfered   to  their  retreat  from 

:i  la  I  111  I »« 

]^^.y  V.L  oxpulsion  from  Portii^Al.  not  only 

ill..,  .  ,  V  icunied  in  the  Veni  tiaii  states,  and 

f, ,  -.it  itered  in  Florence  that  it  was  com- 

.  luin  niight  as  well  strike  the  grand 

%  .  "   hut  pope  Clement  VII.  in\'ited 

?   » ho  had  been  forcibly  baptized  to 

.    as  they  pleased  in   his   dominion, 

K^iiay  being  made  as  to   their  past 

.*!.     His  successors  Paul    III.  and 

.mug  pursued  the  same  policy,  at 

^   ,  t'\^s  repaired  to  the  states  of  the 
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Church,  and  from  their  uidiistry  Ancoria  rose  to 
be  a  flourishing  sea-port.  The  popes  refused  their 
license  for  a  Portuguese  Inquisition  until  two 
general  pardons  had  been  proeltumed  to  the  in- 
voluntary converts;  while  king'John  III,  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal  Henry,  endeavoured  to  arrest 
the  defection  of  the  Jews,  by  declarin<3:  that  every 
one  attempting  to  escape  should  be  subject  to 
capital  execution;  but  this  was  overruled  by 
the  principal  lawyers  of  the  kingdom. 

At  Lisbon,  in  1506,  there  was  a  severe  di-ought, 
and  the  plague  was  raging ;  the  court  and  richest 
citizens  had  fled  into  the  country.  About  Easter 
time,  there  was  a  large  congregation  assembled  in 
the  church  of  St.  Dominic.  In  the  left-hand  aisle 
of  that  church,  there  is  a  chapel  of  great  celebrity, 
called  Jesus'  chapel.  Its  altar  is  surinoiuited  by 
a  crucifix,  and  the  wound  pierced  in  the  Saviour's 
side  was  at  that  time  imitated  by  red  glass. 
Suddenly,  in  presence  of  the  numerous  worship- 
pers, a  light  shone  out  of  the  wound  and  threw 
them  into  ecstasies  of  devotional  rapture.  "  A  mi- 
racle !"  they  exclaimed :  but  an  incautious  new 
Christian  ventured  to  say,  that  it  was  not  likely 
for  a  wooden  image  to  work  a  fiery  miracle ;  if 
indeed  it  could  bring  water  on  the  earth,  the  mi- 
racle would  be  more  acceptable.  The  blasphemy, 
so  called,  of  this  Judas-Jew  I'oused  the  multitude 
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dashed  against  the  walls,  pregnant  women  thrown 
from  the  windows  upon  the  pikes  of  the  crowd 
beneath,  and  all  the  corpses  committed  to  the 
flames ;  while  many,  who  from  their  places  of 
concealment  beheld  their  own  children  thus  de- 
stroyed, dared  not  to  utter  any  lameutation, 
even  if  their  terror  had  not  reduced-  them  to 
stupor. 

Meanwhile,  the  opportimity  of  pluntlcr  was  not 
neglected,  and  the  Dutch  sailors  even  Ictl  off  the 
slaughter  to  convey  their  hooty  on  hoard.  The 
magistrates  hid  themselves  from  the  insurrection 
they  could  not  suppress.  Church-sanctuaries 
were  invaded,  and  the  feeble  supplicants  dragged 
from  the  very  embrace  of  the  crucifis  to  suffer 
with  the  rest.  Many  were  killed  or  wounded  for 
the  resemblance  of  their  features  to  tlie  general 
Jewish  countenance,  before  they  hiid  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  they  had  no  connexion 
with  Jewish  lineage.  And  private  malice  seized 
this  occa.sion  for  revenge  ujion  personal  enemies, 
by  accusing  them  of  Judaic  attachment,  when 
there  was  no  ready  possibility  of  demonstrating 
the  contrary'.  On  that  day  more  than  a  thousand 
perished. 

The  third  day  found  the  feverish  and  infuriated 
Lusitanians  still  eager  for  the  work,  but  nearly 
exhausted  in  strength.     Manv  of  their  intended 
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victims  had  escaped  from  the  capital,  and  snenl 
were  protected  in  secret  by  Christian  friends,  il 
their  own  imminent  peril.  But  all  discovertd 
were  sacrificed.  Thus,  in  three  days,  about  two 
thousand  persons  of  Hebrew  descent,  were  exter- 
minated :  but  at  length,  the  chief  judges  enterei 
Lisbon  snrrounded  by  troops,  and  the  tumult 
subsided.  The  foreigners  weighed  anchor  and 
sailed  off. 

King  Emanuel's  anger  was  extreme  :  dispatch- 
ing two  commissioners  from  Ahrantcs  with  orden 
to  use  the  greatest  severity,  he  had  the  monke, 
who  had  instigated  the  whole  proceeding,  de- 
prived of  their  religious  fimctions,  then  Strang^ 
iuid  burned.  Those  in  authority  who  had  shrunli 
from  their  duty,  were  deprived  of  their  otfice  and 
largely  fined.  The  metropolis  itself  was  denuded 
of  its  decorations,  and  had  its  title  in  public  docU' 
meats,  of  the  "  Most  FaJthfid  City,"  commuted 
for  three  years  into  the  "  Most  Rebellious  City." 
The  author  of  the  "  Sceptre  of  Judah"  gives  his 
account  from  the  dictation  of  an  eye-witness,  as 
he  was  himself  absent  at  the  time.  He  adds,  that 
the  king  wished  to  demohsh  the  church  itself 
where  the  transaction  had  commenced,  but  was 
dissuaded  from  this  by  his  council,  as  Ukewise 
from  putting  to  death  all  who  should  be  convicted 
of  participating    in    the    murders;   for  they  pro- 
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duced  an  ancient  law,  which  provided,  that  if  fifty 
or  more  persons  were  concerned  in  anv  loss  of 
life,  not  all  the  perpetrators,  but  only  the  leaders, 
were  to  be  responsible.  These  two  statements 
are  not  found  in  Osorius. 

During  these  times  the  New  Christians  in  Spain, 
numerous  as  they  were,  had  their  ranks  fearfully 
thinned  by  the  persei'eraiice  of  the  holy  Iiicjuisition. 
Incredible  numbers  autfcred  as  convicted  Jews, 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and 
Philip  III.  On  the  accession  of  the  former  of 
these  monarchs,  but  before  hia  quitting  Flanders, 
the  Jews,  by  some  negociation,  offered  to  jiurchase 
liberty  of  religion  in  his  dominions,  at  the  price 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns.  During 
his  hesitation,  a  message  arrived  ti'om  the 
Spanish  minister  Ximenes,  urging  him  to  (i  sense 
of  duty  in  this  matter,  and  recalling  to  his  re- 
membrance, how  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  had 
disdained  a  similar  temptation ;  extolling  the 
purity  of  justice  so  conspicuous  in  the  acts  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  concluding  by  the  announcement, 
that  he  who  desired  not  the  Saviour  for  his  sove- 
reign, oTight  not  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  Christian 
people.  Charles  yielded,  and  his  government  in 
Spain  exceeded  even  the  severity  expected  by  the 
church,  for  he  not  only  su]>pressed  the  publica- 
tion of  all  books  reported  in  the  Index,  but  of  all 
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medical  works  except  to  licensed  persons^  on  flie 
score  that  such  were  generally  the  writingB  d 
Jews  and  Moors. 

On  the  establbhment  of  independence  in  Hot 
land,  the  Jews  already  reading  there  had  thm 
numbers  rapidly  increased  from  the  Peninsuk 
The  freedom  from  Spain  and  its  Inquisition 
afforded  them  a  wide  expansion  of  commerce, 
and  they  greatly  se^^'ed  to  the  prosperity  of  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp.  In  these 
favourable  circumstances  they  were  joined  bj 
many  Ashkenazim  Jews,  from  Poland  and  Ger- 
many; but  the  Sephardim  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal have  always  been  the  most  numeroos  and 
wealthy  in  Amsterdam. 

The  Israelite  settlements  in  Barbary  have  Iw^ 
cherished  a  fond  attachment  to  Spain,  and  thty 
Btill   use  a  rude   dialect   of  Spanish    called  the 
Ladino.     Forgetful  of  injuries  when  they  had  op- 
portunities to  retahate,  they  opened  the  gates  of 
Oran  for  their  old  oppressor  Ximenea.     During 
the  Spanish  possession  of  that  city  they  were  ever 
I  iftithful   subjects  j    and    on  one   occasion,   when 
I  the  troops  mutinied  for  pay,  they  furnished  the 
[  government  with  the  amount,  rather  than  afford 
I  the  Mohammedans  an  occasion  of  profiting  bj 
^  the  disadvantage.     Yet  they  were   ungratefiillj 
■xpelled  even  thence  in  1669.     At  Luz,  in  the 
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Moroccn  tlominions,  they  found  jteace  and  fnvnur, 
and  their  numerous  artificers  were  held  in  e^tima- 
tion.  About  a.d.  IGOO,  the  emperor  sent  a  Jew 
named  Pacheco,his  ambassador  to  Holland,  where 
he  died;  and,  in  1620  Mulay  Mahomet  rebuilt 
their  synagogues  in  Fez,  appointing  a  Jew  to  be 
his  first  minister  and  treasurer. 

The  Spanish  eonquests  in  America  ojiened  an 
extensive  career  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  under 
that  crown  ;  but  the  ever-present  Inquisition  still 
kept  its  eye  upon  them.  Sylva  and  Sobremont 
are  names  of  Jewish  martyrs  in  Lima  ;  the  former 
having  been  burned  after  an  imprisonment  of 
thirteen,  and  the  latter  of  twenty-two  years. 

The  Dutch  conquests  in  Brazil  sjiread  the 
Sephardim  Jews  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Plata, 
where  they  enjoyed  not  merely  an  extended  scope 
of  merchandize,  but  also  the  satisfaction  of  speak- 
ing their  fathers'  language  in  a  free  country.  On 
their  arrival,  numbers  of  the  Brazilian  Portuguese, 
previously  regarded  as  safe  Catholics,  threw  off 
their  mask,  and  joined  the  synagogue.  This  as- 
sociation of  Hebrews  began  to  celebrate  their  rites 
with  so  much  ostentation  and  jov,  as  to  exasperate 
the  Romish  Church,  until  from  prudential  policy 
the  senate  was  induced  to  command  a  more 
raodest  privacy  in  these  religious  celebrations '. 
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Fr.ci  13*^  to  1610  die  crowns  of  Spain  and 
?:cTuir&l  ^tPt  ^suited :  but  at  die  latter  of  these 
iic^Sw  J  :ihn  Off  Biiasanza  restored  the  independence 
;c  P.cTiinl.  Xererthdcss  it  was  not  long  before 
:^  Lzs:6iz.*  ninisier  cf  the  gected  Spaniards,  die 
ijrrr  r<^>ii:>p  cc  Bra£:a.fanned  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
: ;  ^ur-Tf  r:  the  isew  oider  of  things  *.  Knowing 
z^LZ  zhi  Ji^iih  Cbiisdans  had  ofiered  large  sums 
: :  "liif  iimijJ  p.-^vemment  to  piocure  a  general  re- 
::jr:  ->  t.>ifirxtk>n,  ihis  ecclesiastical  conspirator 
<.inr:?:oi>i  djer  leaders  to  a  secret  conference: 
:>-:Sc  ^:rrf  i:T>padT  disconcerted,  expecting  that  as 
:>.:y  hjki  5o  tar  committed  themselves,  they  were 
r.;^  :.-  experienoe  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisi- 
:::r..  Their  cvmiusian  the  crafty  prelate  improved 
r>r  h:>  om-n  ends :  beginning  by  promising  his  in- 
r!v.irr^oe  viih  the  grand  inquisitor,  whom  they  all 
kr.c>»  :o  be  at  his  command,  and  thus  binding 
:hc:r.  tv^  hisi  by  gratitude,  he  gently  insinuated 
the  vvr.sider^iion  of  the  new  monarch's  bigotry, 
iKd  :he  probability  that  he  intended  shortly  to 
Iviiv.sh  ^1  the  suspected  Christians,  particularly 
:h.  >t^  who  had  betraved  their  real  sentiments  bv 
the  oder  they  had  made  him ;  and  finally  urged 
the  s\;}>erior  benefit  to  be  derived  fix>m  re-establish- 
iniT  the  Spanish  sovereignty;  in  the  name  of  which 

=  Re'rolution  de  Portugal,  par  I'Abb^  Vertot. 
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ps  engaged  to  give  them  full  tofentun,  aad  ibe 

license  of  a  synagogne  in  Ld&bon, 

1    The  lure  was  highly  attractive :  tcad  it  teamthti 

Ithe  dupes  of  the  churchman  pnmnwd  to  kC  iic 

to  the  palace  and  several  points  of  the  dtT,  tm  the 

ifth  of  August,  when  the  l^ifacr  tnkats  mat  to 

dll  the  king,  seize  the  shipping  and  iiiliwi  • 

Spanish  fleet  and  army  in  tbeTaeos  tnm  oiAhI 

DUvares.    But  the  vigilant  fOremiiuaU,  ■iiiiiiiliij. 

ume  plot   to   be   in  prc^re^  set  MiicC  gnafd* 

dong  the  whole   extent   of  the  kingikBi'*  <■>- 
ines. 

A  Jew  named  Baeze  bad  still  a  ptwuumiua  to 

Correapond  with  Spain  in  Tirtoc  of  his  oSoe  a> 

treasurer  of  the  excise.    The  Jews  in  tbc  eoaspi- 

with  Olivarea ;  but  they  entrcatttl  tin  Bmw  to 

forward  a  letter  for  them,  without  acqnantil^  hM 

with  the  secret.  He  consented,  and  con^nnl  it  to 

the  governor  of  the  first  town  in  Spsin ;  bot  tkis 

person  was  tn  some  degree  related  to  tbe  qneoi  of 

Portugal,  and  recei^-ing  thus  a  letter  iealed  by  Ittt 

had  it  carefully  placed  b  tbe  handft  of  iaa^  Jobi. 

Thus  the  scheme  was  frustrated,  and  Uw  a»n 

of  Braganza  remained  unmoved. 

The  Jewish  events  of  the  et^teeadi  ceataur  in       ^^J 

Portuguese  America  cannot  be  better  idatcd  than     ^^M 

L.         1 

by  our  celebrated  historian  of  that  country'. 
"  The  Inquisition  bad  never  been  established  m 
Brazil,  but  it  bad  sent  its  commissioners  then^ 
and  by  their  means  had  begun  the  same  syBtem 
which  had  proved  so  ruinous,  and  so  inespiablj 
disgraceful  to  Portugal.  On  one  occasion  these 
agents  of  that  infernal  tribunal  arrested  and  sent 
to  Lisbon  a  great  number  of  New  Christians,  in- 
dustrious, wealthy,  and  respectable  persons,  who 
all  confessing  themselves  to  be  Jews,  because  they 
would  have  been  burned  alive  if  they  had  persisted 
in  protesting  however  truly  that  they  were  Roman 
CathoUc  Christians,  escaped  the  stake  as  recon- 
ciled and  repentant  convicts,  but  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  their  property.  That  property  went  to  the 
hell-hounde  by  whom  the  game  was  started  and 
run  down :  but  so  wide  a  ruin  was  produced  that 
many  engenhos  at  the  Rio  stopped  in  coti sequence, 
and  the  great  diminution  of  produce  occasioned 
a  diminution  of  shipping  from  that  port.  The 
minister ',  powerful  as  he  was,  did  not  venture 
to  proclaim  a  toleration  for  the  Jews,  which 
Vieyra  a  century  before  his  time  had  strenuously 
contended  for,  regardless  of  the  danger  that  he 
brought  upon  himself;  but  he  delivered  the  New 
Christians  from  the  horrible  state  of  perpetual  in- 
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security  in  which  they  had  hitherto  existed,  by  | 
makiiig  it  penal  for  any  person  to  reproach  another 
for  his  Jewish  origin,  and  by  removing  all  disabi- 
lities of  Jewish  blood  even  from  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  suffered  under  the  Inquisition, 
and  from  those  who  had  themselves  been  brought 
under  its  cognizance.  In  furtherance  of  this  good 
purpose  he  prohibited  the  pubhc  autos-da-fe, 
those  solemn  triumphs  of  the  holy  office  and  the 
Roman  Church,  and  suffered  no  hsts  to  be  printed 
of  those  who  received  judgment  iii  private.  Be- 
fore the  fiery  age  of  persecution  began,  a  tax  had 
been  laid  upon  all  who  were  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  rolls  of  the  families  liable  to  this  assessment 
were  at  this  time  carefLdly  preserved  as  guides  for 
the  familiars,  and  text-books  for  obloquy  and 
mahce.  Oeyras  obtained  an  edict  that  all  such 
lists  should  be  dehvered  in,  on  pain  of  severe 
chastisement  for  any  person  in  whose  possession 
such  a  document  should  afterwards  be  found. 
These  were  the  redeeming  acts  of  Pombal's  ad- 
ministration, for  which  Brazil  and  Portugal  have 
still  reason  to  bless  his  name,  and  none  of  his 
acts  drew  upon  him  more  outrageous  calumny  and 
abuse.  He  was  accused  of  being  bribed  by  the 
Jews  for  half  a  million  of  cruzados,  to  effect  these 
measures  in  their  favour,  which  were  so  injurious 
d4 
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to  the  intcxcsts  of  religion!  of  having  Jewish 
likod  in  kis  own  veins,  and  moreover  of  having 
bcoi  circumcivd  himself  in  Holland.  Such  were 
Ifar  stuptd  calumiues  which  were  propagated 
^wnst  P[)m.b«]  for  the  best  action  of  his  life." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SEPHAHDIM    JEWS     SINCE    THE    GREAT    EXILE 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Jewish  attachment  to  the  Spanish  soil 
must  be  extreme,  when  so  many  could  cling  to  it 
at  the  hazard  of  the  most  horrible  tortures  and 
deaths  that  man  ever  devised  against  his  fellows ; 
even  as  a  body,  unaffected  by  individual  sus- 
picion of  Judaism,  the  New  Christiana  were  not 
placed  on  a  footing  with  the  old  immaculate  Spa- 
is.  In  Biscay  they  were  not  even  admitted 
to  reside ;  for  by  the  thirteenth  law  of  the  Fueroa 
it  is  enacted,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  blood  where  every  man  is  hidalgo,  all  persons 
whatever,  entering  Biscay  to  dwell  there,  shall 
within  sixty  days  prove  to  the  corregidor,  veedor, 
or  their  substitutes,  the  entire  exemption  of  their 
pedigree  from  the  taint  of  Jewish  or  Moorish  pol-i 
lution. 

u5 
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But  in  the  more  wealthy  provinces  of  Spd  I 
and  Portug:al,  the  dissimulation  practised  bf  I 
Jews  to  prolong  their  sojourn  is  probahly  wi4- 1 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  I 
obtained  im]>ortant  trusts,  practised  the  libenl  I 
professions,  held  chairs  in  the  Christian  iinivo-  I 
sitiea,  intermarried  with  Castiliau  families:  coih  I 
cealing  their  names,  they  assumed  armorial  beo-  ' 
ings,  purchased  crosses  of  knighthood,  arriTed  il 
bishoprics,  nay,  even  became  judges  in  the  Inqin- 
sition,  yet  remained  Jews  still.  Orobio  declared, 
that  in  Amsterdam  he  knew  of  Jews  performing 
vicarious  penance  in  the  synagogues  for  ihar 
dissembling  brothers,  &c.,  who  were  FrandBCUik 
Dominicans,  and  Jesuits  in  Spain  '. 

Numerous  instances  such  as  the  tbllowing  have 
truispired,   of  Spanish   CbristJans    witbdravrin^ 

'  ThAt  the  scattsred  SbphanUm  Rjniagiigaca  vera  still  mindfiil 
of  iheir  coDaectioDs  on  the  eantinent,  appears  by  the  foUawin; 
uxtract  fami  their  Liturgj'.  (Levi's  Pittjera.  For  the  £tc  of 
the  Atanemenl.)  The  words  iu  Italics  are  prioted  la  the  Poitn- 
guese  language,  not  Hebrew.  "  A  prayer  for  nil  our  brethim 
confined  by  Ihe  InqoiBlIion. — May  He  icbo  blessed  our  aneestMi, 
Abraham,  Isaai^,  and  Jacob  ;  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  David  and 
Solomon  ;  ble«,  preserve,  guard,  and  aasist  aU  -ivr  dinnmi 
breUmm  nmfintd  by  tie  Im/xiwtioii.  &lay  the  supreme  King  uf 
the  Univerae  bless  and  purify  them,  and  hearken  to  the  TrStx  d 
tlieir  siipplicatioDs,  and  bring  them  forth  from  darkness  In  fi 
which  God  (iu  His  iofinile  mercy)  grant,  and  let  ui 
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p^Toluntaiily  to  Italy  or  Holland,  &c.,  and  avowing   i 
^tiieir  Judaism. 


I.  Amatus,  who  had  long  practised  physic  in 
Pbrtugal  under  the  name  of  Rodriguez  Castelli   i 
Albi ;   he   retired  to   Italy,  and  surrendered   his   | 
Chiistiaoity. 

II.  Zacut,of  a  wealthy  Lisbon  family.  Having 
studied  at  Salamanca  and  Coimbra,  he  returned- 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  practised  medicine  to  rich  and 
poor  indiscriminately  for  thirty  years  :  but  being 
at  length  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  he  fled 
to  Amsterdam,  and  assumed  an  open  Judaism. 

III.  Isaac  Cardoso,  of  Portugal,  became  one  of 
the  first  physicians  of  Castille.  Removing  to 
Verona,  he  abandoned  the  forced  creed,  together 
with  his  Christian  name  of  Ferdinand. 

IV.  Don  Balthasar  Orobio,  professor  of  meta- 
physics in  Salamanca.  He  afterwards  appUed 
himself  to  medical  study  and  practice,  until 
seized  by  the  Inquisition,  as  one  suspected  of 
reli^ous  defection.  In  their  dungeons  he  under- 
went repeated  tortures,  and  he  afterwards  ( 
scribed  the  wandering  of  his  mind  at  this  peril 
when,  pacing  along  his  cell,  he  would  excUim 


-  ±jL  Z  Twirfn  '21^  3i&aaHr  Ofcofaia  wfao  laaoebf 


umc  Sevnle.  aid  hmi  a  witb  aod 
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1.  A  philosophical  defence  of  the  Revealed  and  | 
natural  Law ;  against  Spinoza. 
2.  Letter    to    a  philosophical  physician  in  de-  1 
^^*nce  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

_3.  "  Israel  Avenged,"  or  an  exposition  of  those 
t^^  «brew  prophecies  which  Christians  apply  tc 
^^^eir  Messiah. 

(Also  still  unprinted.) 

4.  The  Divine  prohibition  of  Gentile  idolatry. 

5.  Reply  to  a  preacher,  on  the  perpetuity  of  ] 
tte  Mosaic  Law. 

6.  Rejections  on  Isa.  liii. 

7.  Reflections  on  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel. 

V.  Uriel  Acosta,  born  at  Oporto  in  the  end  of  ' 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  rich  New-Christian  pa- 
rents, educated  in  various  sciences,  and  ultimately 
in  the  Law.  He  has  left  a  record  of  his  life  enti- 
tuled  "  Exemplar  Humanae  Vita;,"  from  which  it 
appears,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  deeply  affected 
with  religious  impressions,  but  his  conscience 
found  no  relief  from  the  external  prescriptions  of  i 
Judaism  or  Popery.  He  read  the  Scriptures,  ! 
coinments,  church-history,  and  still  finding  no 
comfort,  his  agony  of  mind  became  excessive. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  made  treasurer  of 
a  collegiate  church,  and  he  then  devoted  1 
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;  oT  Gafarici. 
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p  and  to  batter  hia  house  with  stones.  Being  ac- 
R  cused  before  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  w-ith 
I  endeavouring  to  undermine  both  Christianity  and 
Judaism,  his  works  were  seized,  and  himself  lined 
in  three  hundred  florins.  The  wretched  man, 
thus  goaded  out  of  his  natural  gentleaesa  and 
mistaken  sincerity,  proceeded  to  investigate  fur- 
ther the  divine  commission  of  Moses,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  but  a  political  impos- 
ture. All  revelation  being  thus  renounced,  and 
with  it  all  effective  morality,  he  set  about  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  synagogue  after  fifteen  years' 
excision ;  for  as  he  believed  the  rabbis  to  be  all 
hypocrites,  why  not  act  as  he  supposed  they  did, 
in  order  to  be  restored  to  society '  ?  This  was  ' 
effected  by  means  of  public  recantation :  yet,  soon  ' 
afterwards,  he  was  pubhcly  chained  by  his  own 
nephew  with  sheer  infidelity.  So  he  was  again 
expelled,  and  suffered  seven  years  of  extreme  pri- 
vations. At  last  he  testified  renewed  contritionj 
and  was  re-admitted  after  recantation,  a  scourg- 
ing of  forty  stripes  save  one  at  a  pillar  in  the  J 
synagogue,  and  lying  on  the  threshold  to  be  ' 
trampled  upon  by  the  congregation  passing  out. 
The  sad  tale  is  to  be  wound  up  by  the  facts  that| 
under  the  prevalence  of  his  infidelity,  he  fired  a 

I  "  Siniiani  inlcr  aimiaa  agendo."     Exemplar,  &c. 
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pistol  from  his  door  at  one  he  bdiered  to  be  his 
enemy,  bat  missmg  in  the  aim,  he  shot  himself 
immediatelr  with  another; — a  fr^htful  example 
of  prayeriess  declension  fitmi  God.  His  ^  £x- 
emplar  Humanae  Yitae^  is  written  in  a  strangely 
melancholT  tone  of  iitmT. 

VI.  In  a  book  of  the  Rer.  L.  Addison,  1675, 
describing  the  Jews  of  Barbary,  it  is  stated,  that  a 
medical  practitioner  from  Zaragoza  came  to  Africa, 
and   received  circomcisicm  at  the  age    of  forty; 
declaring  that  his  recoit  Christianity  had  been  like 
that  of  others^  not  an  affiiir  of  the  heart,  butof  nerves 
and  muscles.     Another  deserter  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  so  sure  a  Catholic  as  to  be  entrusted 
with   the   sale  of  indulgences:  of  these  he  sold 
several  in  Spain,  and  crossed  from   Malaga  to 
Barbary.  where  he  disposed  of  the  rest  to  some 
Irish  residents:  having  the  money  safely  in  his 
pocket,  he  proclaimed  himself  a  Jew :  the  pur- 
chasers  appealed  to  the  cadi  against  the  cheat, 
but  he  claimed  the  privil^e  of  a  fi-ee  port  to  sell 
all  kinds  of  merchandize.     Also  two  Dominicans 
surriveii   from  Spain  at  Leghorn,  and  cast  away 
their  monkery  for   the   fellowship    of  the    syna- 
gv^guo.     These  escapes  were  effected  despite  the 
giiardiiuiship  of  the  Inquisition :  but  the  ^^  Acts 
of  Faith"  were  continued  to  a  date  almost  within 
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present  memory :  and  the  Jews  preserved  regular 
catalogues  of  their  martyrs.     Among  these  were  : 

In  1533,  Solomon  Molcho,  who  had  been  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  but  re- 
nouncing his  Christianity  in  Italy,  fell  afterwards 
into  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  burned 
alive  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth. 

In  1603,  a  monk  of  the  Ascension  order  was 
burned  on  the  same  charge  in  Lisbon. 

One  Lope  de  la  Vera,  a  youthful  student  of  I 
Salamanca,  boldly  avowed  his  Judaism,  and  cir- 
cumcised himself  in  prison,  calling  himself  Judah 
the  Believer.     He  was  consequently  brought  to 
the  stake. 

In  1631,  a  youth  named  Simon  Perez  SoHo 
was  tortured  and  burned  for  steaUng  a  silver  pix 
from  a  church  :  but  the  really  guilty  person,  who 
had  been  a  witness  of  this  execution,  afterwards 
confessed  to  the  fact '. 

In  1632,  an  "  Act  of  Faith"  was  celebrated  at 
Madrid  for  committing   to   the  flames   a   whole 
femily,  accused  of  having  flogged  a  crucifix,  till 
the  Christ  upon  it  bled  profusely,  and  exclaimed,    ■ 
"  Why  do  ye  scourge  me  thus  cruelly '  ?" 

In  1655,  a  New  Christian,  named  Ahneyda,  was 
burned  at  Compostclla ;  and  one  Mines  at  Cordova. 

In  1656,  one   Isaac  Jeshurun  was  accused  at  j 
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Znragoza  of  ha\'ing  killed  a  girt,  for  the  sake  o(  I 
licr  bluod  to  mingle  with  the  Passover  biscuit. 

Ill  1680,  nineteen  persons  and  thirty-fonr  effi- 
gies were  burned  at  Madrid,  to  celebrate  the 
entry  of  the  new  queen. 

In  1682,  three  others  were  thus  executed  a 
Lisbon. 

And  in  1723,  Philip  V.  presented  to  oup  Li^ 
iif  Atocha  in  Madrid,  three  standards  captured 
from  the  Moors  nt  Ceuta;  and  on  this  joyful 
ofeiision,  twelve  lapsed  New  Christians  passed 
into  the  flames, 

Nor  were  popular  insurrections  wanting  to 
keep  tlie  eonverta  within  the  wholesome  disci- 
pline of  terror.  In  1605,  four  or  five  thouBOnd 
became  victims  to  the  preaching  of  a  Dotninicaa 
friar. 

The   church,  however,  boasts  of  two  i 
converts  from  the  Scphardim  Jews. 


I.  Johanan  Ilatobel,  bom  in  Portugal,  who 
wrote 

1.  "  Christian  Consolation  and  Light  for  the 
Jewish  People  f  or  the  Psalms  of  the  royal  Pro- 
phet David  rendered  hterally. 

2.  "  Dialogue  between  a  Disciple  and  a  Cate- 
chist,  with  Uteral  extracts  from  Scripture  and 
the  Rabbis." 
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II.  Judas  Jona,  of  Spanish  descent,  but  bom 
at  Saphet  in  Palestine,  where  he  took  his  rabbi- 
nical degree.  After  this  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  a  disputed  will  involving  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  gold  crowns  had  been  decided; 
this  decision  he  quashed,  and  was  supported  by 
eighty-seven  rabbis  of  Germany  and  Thfssfilonica. 
The  Hamburg  Jews  then  elected  him  their  ruler. 
After  some  time  he  removed  to  Poland,  and  there 
in  the  very  hot-bed  of  rabbinic  bigotry,  he 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  King  Sigis- 
mund  III.  appointed  him  his  jeweller,  and  dis- 
patched him  to  Constantinople  for  additional 
purchases.  On  his  way  he  was  seized  by  the 
Cossacks  near  the  Black  Sea,  but  redeemed  by 
the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Turkey,  who  brought 
him  to  Italy :  and  at  Rome  he  became  the  He- 
brew instructor  of  Bartoloccio,  and  prompted  the 
design  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica."' 
His  memory  was  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed he  could  have  replaced  the  whole  Talmud, 
if  all  the  copies  had  been  burned. 

The  literature  of  Spanish  Jews  since  the  great 
exile  and  the  invention  of  printing,  has  suffered" 
no  detriment,  for  the  following  authors  have  added 
to  the  ancient  reputation. 
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I.  R.  Abraham  bar  R,  Samuel  Zacut,  of  Sala- 
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manca.  After  teaching  astronomy  at  ZaragozSj 
he  retired  to  Portugal,  where,  under  the  auspices 
of  king  Emanuel,  be  wrote  : — 

1.  "  The  Juhhafiain,"  or  Jewish  genealo^es 
from  Abraham  to  a.d.  1500,  nitb  passing  occa- 
sional rpmarlcs. 

2.  "  Sweet  to  the  Soul."  (Prov.  xvi.  24.)  On 
the  fiiture  state,  and  sepaiatioa  of  spirit  from  the 
bod;. 

3.  "  Forty  Years  Old."  (Gen.  xxv.  20.)  Astro- 
logical. 

■i.  A  Perpetual  Almanack  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions, in  Latin. 

5.  On  Astronomy:  a  work  mentioned  by 
SabtaL 

II.  R.  Solomon  ben  Virga.  A  Spanish  phy- 
scian,  in  high  repute  among  his  people  before  the 
genera)  expatriation,  for  they  intrusted  him  with 
their  eollection  of  money  for  their  Imprisoned 
brethren  at  Malaga.  Having  found,  at  the  end  of 
a  book  compiled  bv  hia  ancestor  R.  Judah,  a  num- 
ber of  narratives  on  the  various  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  since  the  fall  of  the  second  temple,  he  cwi- 
oeived  the  idea  of  compiling  the  "  Sceptre  of 
Judah;"  a  work  which  consists  of  many  ^-aiied 
incidents,    such    as    persecutions,     controversial 
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diBiogues,  epistles,  characteristic  anecdotes,  &c. 
relating  to  the  modern  Jews :  but  the  conversa- 
tions are  so  precisely  detailed,  even  of  several 
ages  before  his  time,  as  to  prove  that  his  own 
invention  was  ofVen  employed  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  book,  and  real  occurrences  are  di- 
lated by  religious  argumentation  of  the  persons 
concerned.  In  recording  supposed  coutroversies 
with  Christiana,  the  points  are  generally  stated 
with  great  fairness  and  candour.  It  is  concluded 
by  a  supplementary  collection  of  similai-  uarratives 
by  his  son  Joseph,  from  some  other  book. 

The  "  Sceptre  of  Judah"  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Geo.  Gentius,  and  this  is  the 
version  referred  to  throughout  this  book  \vhen- 
ever  the  work  is  quoted;  into  Spanish  by  Meir 
de  Leon,  and  into  German  by  one  unknown, 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  All 
these  are  said  by  De  Rossi  to  be  very  free  and 
inexact  translations.  An  earlier  Latin  version 
was  made  in  the  life-time  of  the  author,  by  P. 
Honorius,  a  Cistercian  monk,  but  has  never  been 
printed. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  R.  Solomon  refers  to 
another  book  of  his  writing,  called  "  The  Rod  of 
his  Anger,"  (Prov.  xxii.  8.)  in  which  he  had  de- 
scribed the  massacre  of  Toledo. 
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III,  R.  Joseph  Karo,  nephew  of  Isaac  Earasf 
Toledo.     Author  of— 

1.  "  The    House  of  Joseph,"  on  the  "  Fonr 
Orders''  of  Jacob  bar  Asher. 

2.  "  Double  Money."  {Gen.  xliii.  12.)     Reflec- 
tkkDS  on  the  works  of  Moses  bar  Maimon. 

3.  "  Preacher  of  Righteousness."     Elucidation! 
of  dark  passages  in  Scripting. 

4.  Legal  decisions. 

5.  Talmudic  rules. 
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r\'.  R,  Abraham  Tsaalon,  removed 
,  in  Galilee ;  the  rest  of  his  family  were  settled 

Rome. 
I       1.  «  The  Salration  of  bur  God;"  (Pb.  xcviii.  3,) 

■  literal  and  moral  comment  on  Esther. 

2.  "  The  Medicine  of  the  Soul ;"  on  conversion 
and  penitence. 

3.  "  The  Hand  of  the  Diligent ;"  (Pruv.  x.  4.) 
on  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mohammedia 
calendars. 

V.  R.  Jacob  Mautinus ;  an  excellent  physician 
of  Spanish  descent ;  who  wTote  several  original 
books,  besides  translating  into  Latin — 

1.  "  The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"  and  Preface 
to  the  ■■  Chaptere  of  the  Fathers"  by  Moses  bar 
Maimon.  
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3.   Some  Arabic  medical  tracts  by  Avicenna. 

3.  The  Exposition  of  Averroea  on  the"  Isagoge" 
of  Porphyry. 

■t  Averroes'  four  first  books  on  the  "  Topic"  of 
Aristotle. 

5.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  "  Repubhc"  of  Plato, 
and  dedicated  to  Pope  Paid  III. 

6.  A  prooemium  to  the  "  Physics"  of  Aristotle ; 
Paraphrase  of  the  four  books,  "de  Partibus  Anima- 
liura;"  Remarks  on  Ch.  v.  and  xxxvi.  of  Book  III. 
"  on  the  Soul ;"'  ParaphraBe  of  Book  V. "  de  Gene- 
ratione  Animalium ;"  Pnxemium  to  Ch.  xiL  of  the 
"  Metaphysics ; "  Epitome  of  the  "  Metaphyrio." 

7.  The  Annotatioiw  of  R.  Levi  ben  Gerabom 
on  Averroes. 

8.  Paraphrase  of  Averroes  oo  Hsto's  "  B«- 
pablic" 

VL  R.  Abnfam  Ctdken,  ruler  at  BologDa  in 
1540. 

1.  "  THe  Bwk  aS  the  nous." 

2.  "  Remuks  on  the  FoMnblc*  «f  Bab  Adn," 


VIL     R.  iaaKfk  bea  Joifco*  bem  Udr- 

counted  the  hot  Jenfc  ImCothb  ^mn,  *—- 
Hev 
1.  AC 
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2.  A  Chronicle  of  the  French  Crusades,  and 
of  Wars  among  Christians  themselves. 

VIII.  R.  Shem  Tob  of  Leon,  ben  R.  Joseph 
Mldra. 

1.  "  Steps  of  Moral  Progress," 

2.  "  The  Requirer  of  Wisdom  and  Discipline." 
8.  *'  The  Beginning  of  Wisdom." 

4.  *•  Medicine  for  Sorrow." 

5.  On  Discipline  of  Soul  and  Body. 

6.  Apology  for  the  "  Guide  of  the  Perplex^/ 

7.  AnnotaUons  on  the  "  Guide  of  the  MUU 
plexed."  ^^M 

8.  Comment  on  the  Scriptures.  ^^ 

9.  "  Letter  of  Dispute,"  to  examine  whether 
or  not  the  mentation  of  the  Law  is  preferable  to 
active  religious  exercise. 


IX.  R.  Joseph  ben  Virga,  wrote  Supplementary 
rules  for  interpretation  of  Gemara,  called  the 
"  Remnant  of  Joseph,"  (Amos  v.  15.)  and  the 
Supplementary  anecdotes  to  the  "  Sceptp 
Judah." 


;pt^^J 


X.  R.  Abraham  Sabaa  of  Portugal.     In  a 
years  after  the  expulsion  from  Lisbon,  he  returned 
to  discover  if  a  settlement  were  yet  practic^ei 
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for  himaelf  and  a  few  others,  but  was  disappointed 
in  his  hope.     His  writings  are ; — 

1.  "The  Bundle  of  Myrrh."  {Cant.  i.  13.) 
Rather  Cabalistic,  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
Jews. 

2.  «  The  Bundle  of  Money."  (Gen.  xlii.  35.)  A 
collection  of  legal  decisions. 

3.  "  Comment  on  the  Law ;"  in  which,  at  the 
section,  "  If  ye  will  walk  in  my  ways,"  &c.  he 
^ves  a  narration  of  the  Spanish  exile. 

XI.  Israel  ben  R.  Israel  ben  Moses  Nagera, 
ben  R.  Levi  Nagera.  Removed  from  Spain  to  the 
East,  and  pubhshed — 

1.  Letters,  praised  for  their  elegance. 

2.  On  Contempt  of  the  World. 

3.  "  Hymns  of  Israel." 

4.  "  Waters  of  Israel,"  viz.  Siloah,  Menahhoth, 
Meribah,  Metzur,  and  Zahab.  With  an  Appendix 
of  other  poems. 

5.  Some  Comments,  as  yet  unprinted. 

At  Damascus  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  the 
mosques  to  coUect  their  musical  tunes,  to  which 
he  would  adapt  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  verses. 


XII.  R.  Judah  ben  R.  Solomon  ben  Alcophni, 
oflen  denominated  Charizi. 

1.  Translation  of  the  "  Guide  of  the  Perplexed," 
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from  the  Arabic ;  hut  almost  unknown,  as  that  by 
R,  Samuel  T-bbon  still  maintains  its  ground. 

2.  Tranalatiou  into  Hebrew  of  the  "  Orchard 
of  Pomegnmates,"  by  B,  Hhasdai  bar  Abra- 
ham. 

3.  Translation  into  Hebrew  of  Galen's  "  Book 
of  the  Soul,"  from  the  Arabic  of  Bar  Hhasdai  bar 
Abraham. 

4.  Translation  into  Hebrew  from  R.  Hhana- 
niah'a  "  Sentences  of  the  Philosophers." 

5.  Translation  into  Hebrew  of  Aristotle  on 
Government. 

6.  Translation  into  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic 
poems  of  Abu  Mohammed  Alchasne  di  Borra. 

7.  "  Letter  on  Teaching." 

8.  Comment  on  the  "  Order  of  Seeds"  by  Moses 
bar  Maimon. 

9.  Introduction  to  Moses  bar  Maimon  on  the 
Mishna. 

10.  Aphorisms  in  verse,  on  bodily  health. 

11.  "  Book  of  Wisdom."     Poems. 

12.  The   "  Tahhchemoni,"   and    other  poems, 
composed  expressly  to  prove   that  the   Hebrew 
language  possesses  all  the  fiilness  and  variety  of 
the    Aririan    dialect    of   Arabic,    which    was 
favourite  dialect  of  Arabian  poets.     The  poi 

this  author  are  reckoned  of  superlative  beai        ^H 
competent  judges.  H 
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XIII.  R,  Joseph  Nasi,  who  relinquished  his 
I  Portuguese  Chrietianity,  and  published  at  Con- 
1 8tantinople,  in  1577,  "The  Fruitful  Bough  of 
P  Joseph,"  (Gen.  xlix.  22.)  an  account  of  a  dispute 
I  on  religion  held  with  a  Christian.  A  supplement  i 
I  is  subjoined  by  R.  Isaac  Onkeneira,  who  was  also  I 
*  present. 


XIV.  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios,  of  Montillo,  near 
Cordova.  Under  the  name  of  Miguel  de  Barrios 
he  was  long  a  nominal  Christian,  and  an  officer  in 
tlie  Portuguese  army.  Retiring  to  judaize  in 
Amsterdam,  he  wrote  in  Spanish — 

1,  "  The  Triumph  of  Popular  Government,  aiul   i 
the  Antiquity  of  Holland ;"  expatiating  also  on  the 
democratic  form  of  the  old  Israelitish  common- 
wealth. 

2.  An  Account  of  Judteo-Spaniah  writers. 

3,  Essay  on  Universal  Jewish  History. 

4.  "  Chorus  of  the  Muses,"  a  volume  of  fluent 
poetry  written  before  he  quitted  the  army. 


XV.  B.  Jacob  Rosales,  of  Amsterdam  :- — 

1 .  "  The  '  Governance  of  the  Stais'  Reformed." 
A  large  work. 

2.  "  On  the  Portuguese  Monarchy."     Written  ' 
in  Latia  and  Portuguese. 

X  2 
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3.  An  Astrological  Prediction,  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters. 

4.  Latin  Elegies. 

XVL  R.  Solomon  Usque: — 

1.  A  Spanish  version  of  Petrarch. 

2.  A  Tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Esther. 

3.  Hymn  on  the  Six  Days*  Creation,  dedicated 
to  Saint  Charles  Borromeo. 

XVII.  R.  Samuel  Usque.  Author  of  ^^  Con- 
solation for  the  Tribulations  of  Israel  ;**  Ferrarai 
1553.  Dedicated  to  Dona  Gracia  Nasi,  aunt  and 
mother-in-law  to  Don  Joseph  Nasi,  whom  Abu 
Ab  terms  ^^  Duke  of  Nasia.**  The  work  consists 
of  three  parts,  under  the  names  of  Jacob,  Nahum, 
and  Zachariah,  which  portray  with  heart-rending  * 
animation  the  course  of  massacres,  exiles,  and 
calumnies  which  have  afflicted  his  nation  since  the 
great  dispersion,  and  holds  out  the  richness  of  the 
prophetic  promises,  as  a  balm  for  the  present  and 
encouragement  for  the  future. 

XVIII.  R.  Gedaliah  Jahhiia;  wrote  the  "Chain 
of  Tradition,^^  in  three  large  divisions.     1.  Sacred 

^  "  Che  le  lamentazioni  feriscono  il  cuore." — De  Rossi. 


I 
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Chronology,  and  Account  of  Hebrew  Writers  up  1 
to  his  time,     2.  On  the  World  and  the  Stars;  o 
the   Formation  before  Birth,  and   the  Origin  c 
the  Soul ;  on   Spirits  and  Incantations  ^  and  on 
Ancient  Hebrew  Coins,  valued  by  those  of  Bo-  ; 
logna  in  his  time.     3.  On    the    Creation  of  the 
World,  Angels,  Devils,  Paradise,  Hell,  the  Earliest   I 
Language,  the  Language  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  on 
Discoveries,  on  the  Rise  of  Kingdoms,  and  the 
most     notable     events     of    various     ages     and   i 
countries. 

XIX.  R.  Joseph,  ben  David,  ben  Joseph,  aben 
Jahhiia;  bom  in  Portugal,  1494;  and  withdrew  to 
Italy,  where  he  wrote  : — 

1.  "  The  Way  of  Life."  (Jer.  xxi.  8.) 

2.  "  The  Lamp  of  the  Commandment."  {Prov. 
vi.  23.) 

3.  "  The  Law  of  Light ;"   on  the  beatitude  of   ' 
paradise,  on  hell,  and  on  the  world  to  come. 

4.  "  The  Light  of  the  People ;"   consisting  of   , 
philosophical,  judicial,  and  doctrinal  decisions. 

He  died  of  a  complaint  brought  on  by  excessive   I 
study ;  aged  forty-five. 

XX.  R.  Zacut,  bom  in  Lisbon,  1575.  A  phy- 
sician, before-mentioned,  who  surrendered  his  in-  | 
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vAhuttUT  Christianity.     He  wrote,  amoi^  other 
wvffks: — 
},  An  JLoooimt  of  some  extnandmarf  Ciiies  of 

i^  On  Medacil  Practice. 

K.  iSisQ;anr  of  the  Rndtice  of  the  most  emment 
f^twuflDJk  ini  Qkb  books. 

XXi.  S.  Vlm^i    Vsm^  ben  Joseph    Pardo. 

TirMatHUCifvi  mto  SpsaoAi^  t&tt  ^  Obligation  of  the 
Ueiirc.'^  hv  R.  Behhju.  It  wa&  printed  at  Thessa- 
luajjca,  in  Hebrew  characiten^ 

XXII.  H.  Jtmhua  ben  JusBPgh.  Finto,  of  Poitu- 
jTuese  (leHCU'iit  at  Damascuss — 

1.  Conuneut  oi\  the  Law. 

2.  "  Reprobate  Silver,"  (Jcr.  tL  80.)  Sermons 
on  the  Lamentations. 

3.  "  Refined  Silver/'  (1  Chr.  xxix.  4.)  Sermons 
on  the  Proverbs. 

4.  «  The  Light  of  the  Eyes.**  (Prov.  xv.  30.) 
Annotations  on  the  "  Fountain  of  Jacob/'  by 
Aben  Hhaviv. 

^XIII.  Isaac  Cardoso,  wrote: — 
^^  Liberal  Philosophy/'  in  Latin, 
^n  the  Utility  of  Water  and  Snow,  with  the 
cold  and  warm  Drinks.    In  Spanish. 
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3.  "The  Virtues   of  the   Hebrews,"  detailing 
n  privileges  of  Jews  above  all  other  nations,  and 

ebutting  ten  calumnious  charges  which  have  been 

lid  to  them.     In  Spanish. 

I     XXIV.  R.  David  Cohen  de  Lara ;  died  in  Am- 
|Bterdam,  1674.     Author  of  "  The  Crown  of  the 
rieathood,"  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  for  the  Bible 
iTahnud. 


XXV,  R.  David  NJeto;  bom  at  Venice,  of 
Spanish  family,  in  1654,  Judge,  Preacher,  and 
'Physician  at  Leghorn;  thence  invited  to  the 
Sephardim  congregation  in  London.  He  wrote : — 

1.  On  Divine  Providence. 

2.  "  The  Flame  of  the  Law." 

I     3.  Historical  Notices  of  the  Inquisition. 
!     4.  "  Paschologia."     On  the  dates  of  the  Greek 
land   Roman   Easters.     Written   in   Italian,  and 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Francis  di  Medici. 

5.  Reply  to  the  Sermon  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cranganor,  at  the  Auto  da  fc  in  Lisbon,  1705. 

6.  Spanish  version  of  the  second  part  of  R. 
Judah  the  Levitc's  Cozari. 

7.  "  The  Tribe  of  Dan ;"  an  argumentative  con- 
versation in  the  manner  of  Cozari,  to  prove  the 
divine    authority  of  the  Traditions,  against  the 

'  Karaim. 

xi 


XXVI.  R.  Solomon  Oliviera,  of  AmsUrdim; 
died  1708. 

1.  Hebrew  Grammar. 

2.  "  The  Tree  of  Life,"  a  Hebrew  lexjcon. 

8,  Hebrew  .\lphabet,  with  a  Portugese  ex^ 
nation  of  terms  in  the  Gemara. 

-t.   Hebrew  and  Portuguese  Vocabularv. 

5.  "  Ways  of  Pleasantness."  Rabbinical  lo^ 

6.  "  Ways  of  the  Lord."  Precepts  of  the 
Law. 

7.  "  The  Loving  Hind."  (Prov.  v.  19.)  Hdirar 
rhetoric. 

8.  Chain  of  the  TerminatioiiB ;  on  rhymes. 

9.  "  Easy  and  Cmious  Calendar  of  Lnnr 
with  Solar  Calculations  for  the  Festival  Days." 

XXVIL  R.  Immanuel  Abu-Ab;  published  in 
1625— 

1.  "Nomologia;"  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  in 
Spniiiah. 

2.  "  The  Empire  of  Reason." 

8.  "  The  Prop  of  Truth,"  i.  e.  the  Talmud. 

Tlic  two  latter  he  only  commenced.  In  the 
"  Nomologia"  he  relates,  that  at  Venice  he  had 
pronouiieed  an  harangue  before  the  University,  b 
vindication  of  his  nation's  fidelity,  with  proofs 
tVom  ancient  anil  modem  history. 
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XXVIII.  R.  Isaac  Atias,  of  Amsterdam. 

1.  "  Treasury  of  the  Precepts,"  in  Spanish. 

2.  Translation  into  Spanish  of  the  "  Fortress 
pf  the  Faith,"  by  R.  Isaac  ben  Abraham,  against 
Christianity. 

XXIX,  R.  Joseph  Arias,  of  Amsterdam,  pubr 
fished  in  1687  a  Spanish  version  of  Josephus 
teamst  Apion. 

f    XXX.  R.  Jacob  Abendana,  of  Amsterdam  and 
London  ;  died  in  1696. 

I.  A  Letter  of  Dispute  on  the  Glory  of  the 
Second  Temple. 

3.  A  Spanish  version  of  the  Mishna. 

3,  An  elegant  translation  of  Cozari,  preferred 
by  Simonius  and  De  Rossi  to  that  of  Buxtorf. 

XXXI.  R.  Isaac  Abu-Ab,  fourteen  years  ruler 
of  synagogues  in  Brazil.  Returning  to  Amster- 
dam, he  died  there,  aged  eighty-eight,  and  R.  Solo- 
mon Oliviera  pronounced  his  funeral  oration.  His 
■writings  were ; — 

1.  Comment  on  the  Law :  brief  and  elegant. 
'.  2.  Philosophy  of  the  Law. 
,    8.  "  Triumph  of  Moses : "  a  poem. , 
\   4.  Translation  of  Herrera's  "  Gate  of  Heaven." 

5.  Numerous  Sermons. 
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XXXIl.  R.  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  of  Porti^fse 
descent;  ruler  of  the  Amsterdam  synagogues, 
He  married  one  of  the  Abarbanels,  and  was  him- 
self distantly  related  to  that  family.  His  writiiigs 
are  in  Hebrew,  jVrabic,  Latin,  and  Spanish,  and 
exhibit  superior  talent,  ivith  extensive  reading 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  During  the  iisur- 
patioit  of  Cromwell  he  came  to  London,  and 
addressed  an  appeal  "  To  hia  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  as  well  as  a  declaration  to 
the  Commonwealth  itself,  to  try,  if  "  by  God's 
good  hand  over  me,  I  may  obtain  here  for  my 
nation,  the  liberty  of  a  free  and  public  syiw- 
gogue."  His  efforts  met  succcas ;  and  he  died 
in   1652.     The  writings  of  this   eminent  rabbi 

1 .  •'  The  Conciliator,"  or  reconcilement  of 
Scriptural  passages  apparently  contradictory. 

2.  "  The  Law  of  Moses,"  with  the  precepts 
separated  into  positive  and  negative. 

3.  The  Bible  in  Spanish,  with  notes. 

4.  "  The  Treasury  of  Judges ;"  aa  epitome  of 
the  Mishna. 

5.  "  CEconomica;"  on  the  relation  and  duties  tf 
Matrimony. 

6.  ••  The  Precious  Stone  ;"  on    the 
N  ebu  chadn  ez  zar. 


the   Statue-,^ 
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7.  Panegyric  addressed  to  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden. 

8.  Congratulatory  Addresa  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

9.  "  The  Secret  of  Rulers ;"  written  in  his 
youth. 

In  Hebrew. 

10.  "The  Hope  of  Israel,"  (Jer.xiv,  8.)  grounded 
on  a  false  report  of  a  kingdom  of  Jews  being  dis- 
covered among  the  Andes  in  Peru. 

11.  «  The  Breath  of  Life."  (Gen.  ii.  7.)  On  the 
Reasonable  Soul,  its  essence  and  operation.  1. 
Man  immortal  as  the  Angels.  2.  The  Union  and 
Separation  of  Soul  and  Body.  3.  The  Operation 
of  these  Conditions.  4.  Against  Transmigration 
of  Souls. 

12.  Index  to  the  Rabboth. 

In  Latin. 

13.  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 

14.  Thirty  Problems  on  the  Creation. 

15.  On  the  End  of  Life. 

16.  On  Human  Frailty,  and  Adam's  Fall. 
Besides  the  followbig  writings,  either  unfinished 

or  DOW  mutilated : — 
New  Hebrew  Grammar. 
Hebrew- Arubic  Nomenclature. 
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On  the  Sciences  of  the  Tahnudists. 
Rabbinic  Philosophy. 
Jewish  History,  continued  from  Josephu& 
Collection  of  Epistles. 
On  the  Authority  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
Rabbinical  Library. 

Latin  Defence  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
450  Sermons,  in  Spanish. 
Phoclis,  a  Greek  poet,  rendered  in  Spanish. 
Arabic  Targum  on  the  Law. 
Ellucidation  of  R.  Levi  ben  Grershom  ^  On  the 
Soul." 
Morals  of  the  Modem  Jews. 

XXXIII.  Abraham  Usque ;  published  at  Fer- 
rara,  in  1573,  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible,  at 
the  expense  of  Jom  Tob  Atias  ben  Levi  Atias, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Doiia  Gracia  Nasi,  as  his 
relative  R.  Samuel  had  addressed  his  "  Consola- 
tions of  Israel''  twenty  years  before.  In  the  title- 
page  it  is  said  to  be  "  translated  word  for  word 
from  the  Hebrew  original  by  very  eminent  scholars, 
re\'ised  and  examined  by  the  office  of  the  Inqui- 
sition." 

Another  edition  of  the  same  work  was  published 
about  the  same  time  for  the  reading  of  Christians, 
and  dedicated  bv  Duart  Pinel  and  Jerome  de 
Vargas  to  the  Duke  Hercules  11.,  Este  of  Ferrara. 
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The  title-page  bears  the  Christian  date  instead  of 
the  Hebrew;  and  this  edition  renders  a  few  of 
the  controverted  passages  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  authorised  by  the  Church,  e.  g.  Issi.  vii.  14  '• 

This  Ferrara  Bible,  confessedly  not  the  work  of 
its  publishers,  has  by  Voetiua,  Le  Long,  Sarmiento, 
Hottinger,  and  others,  been  ascribed  to  the  cele- 
brated R.  David  Kimhhi,  or  some  one  of  his  time, 
from  the  combination  of  these  two  facts  :— 1.  That 
in  1547  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  a  book  of 
the  Hebrew  Law  of  Moses,  with  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  the  modem  Greek  version,  and  a  Spanish 
version  printed  in  Hebrew  characters :  the  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  Spanish  versions  of  Ferrara  and 
Constantinople  is  not  greater  than  between  two 
editions  of  any  one  other  work,  but  the  version 
of  Constantinople  was  printed  twenty-six  years 
before  that  of  Ferrara.  2.  The  style  of  dialect 
in  both  is  midway  between  the  language  of  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  and  of  the  translation  made  by 
order  of  Alonso  the  Wise;  and  11.  David  Kimhhi 
lived  during  that  interval  of  550  years. 

Such  is  the  theory.  In  reply,  De  Rossi  demon- 
strates the  fallacy  of  the  first  assertion ;  and  as  to 
the  second,  considers  it  probable  that  the  Fer- 
rarese  translators  had  some  ancient  Bible  before 

'  De  Rossi,  dp  Typugrapliia  Hebi-aig  Ferrarcnsi. 
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them,  but  it  need  not  be  attributed  to  the  famoui 
^ammarian. 

Abraham  Usque,  in  his  preface,  declares  it  lo 
have  been  accomplished  under  his  owu  super- 
vision, and  refers  its  antique  formB  of  expres- 
Bion  to  the  very  unusual  plan  of  its  translatioD, 
namely,  the  rendering  one  Castilian  for  every  in- 
dividual Hebrew  word,  neither  more  nor  less, 
without  the  least  inflection  of  signification,  and 
regardless  of  idiom,  metaphor,  or  doctrinal  con- 
sequences ' ;  for  this  purpose  the  gravity  of  old 
language  was  found  the  most  convenient.  In 
1622,  Cassiodoro  Reyna  produced  a  Christiai 
Spanish  Bible  at  Francfort,  as  an  improvement 
upon  that  of  Ferrara.  This  translator  justly  ob- 
3er%es,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  the 
accurate  sense  of  Scripture  in  that  verbal  rigidity; 
the  comparison  of  phrases  will  often  shew  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  the  very  same  word:  there 
must  occasionally  be  doubtful  senses ;  above  all, 
there  must  be  a  bias  in  the  translator's  mind 
which  will  influence  Ms  pimctuation,  or  the  dis- 
position of  words  in  a  sentence,  or  the  use  of 
particles,    on   each   of  which  so  much  depends. 

■  In  the  snnie  manner  Aruu  Moat&nas,  a  Sponukrd,  rendered 
I  hia  LKtin  Bible  from  the  Hebrew,  at  the  end  of  the  eigbtcentb 

1  oenturj.  It  ifl  the  stylo  of  the  Jadceo-Spunish  Uturgiea,  tii  vhieb 

^^^^^iniparta  a  dignified  U 
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Of  tbis  a  remarkable  specimen  is  adduced  in  the 
controverted  passage  (Isa.  ix.  6.)  where  the  Fer- 
rara  Bible  gives,  "  For  unto  ua  a  child  is  bora, 
unto  us  a  son  ia  given-  and  the  govern nieiit  lihall 
be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  Wonderful,  the 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  shall  call  his  name  the  Prince  of  Peace." 
And  it  is  true  that  this  variation  can  be  made 
without  chanfiing  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  provided  the  punctuation  be  suppressed, 
and  common  sense  laid  aside  for  the  moment. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Christian  edition  at  Fer- 
rara,  the  editors  complain  that  the  Bible  was  then 
to  be  found  in  all  languages  except  the  Spanish, 
which  is  so  copious,  and  so  widely  diffused  over 
Europe  and  the  provinces  beyond  it ;  but  this 
&ct  is  very  characteristic  of  the  "  Most  Catholic" 
influence'.  In  the  preface  to  the  Jewish  edition, 
it  is  nobly '  exhorted,  "  Let  every  one  read  it 
freely  as  he  pleases,  for  the  Word  of  God  never 
did  harm  to  any ;  and  I  fear  nothing  from  the 
contusion  that  different  judgments  may  create ; 
since  the  Bible  is  faultless  in  itself.  '  This  book 
of  the  law   shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth : 

■  Tlie  fourth  eaiion  of  Trent,  in  1564,  sweeps  away  at  once  all 
vernacular  Bibles  ;  and  tlie  Spanish  Indices  of  1670,  1533,  and 
151M,  are  stilt   niori,  leaUictini.     (Oiurcli   of  England  Review, 
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but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day.aud  night, 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  all  that  is  written 
therein/  '* 

The  Jews  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  not 
only  for  having  employed  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  art  of  printing  for  the  dissemination  of  He- 
brew Scripture;  but  as  the  early  and  secure 
trustees  of  the  ancient  manuscripts^  which  they 
regard  with  profound  veneration*  In  Ijeoa  they 
preserved  a  precious  MS.^  said  to  have  been  the 
property  of  R.  Hillel,  or  R.  Akiba,  in  the  second 
Christian  century;  and  this  they  made  the  stand- 
ard of  all  new  copies.  David  Kimhhi  saw  it  at 
Toledo,  where  it  was  thenceforth  kept  till  the 
Spanish  exile,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  Africa. 
R.  Moses  bar  Af  aimon  copied  all  his  quotations 
of  Scripture  from  a  volume  at  Cairo^  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Jerusalem,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  temple.  Cardoso  believed, 
that  at  Damascus  there  were  books  in  his  time, 
not  only  as  old  as  the  Christian  aera,  but  even  as 
the  days  of  Ezra.  And  pilgrimages  are  still 
made  to  a  volume  of  the  Law  at  Cairo,  which  is 
believed  to  be  one  thousand  years  old  *. 

And  now  but  littie  remains  to  be  said  respect- 

>  Woirs  Jouraal,  1824. 
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uig  the  doubly  dispersed  Spanish  Jews,  Thei 
devices  on  the  title-pages  of  their  early  printed 
books  are  made  emblematical  of  their  sorrows 
and  their  unbroken  hopes.  The  Ferrara  Bible 
bears  a  wood-cut  of  a  ship  tossed  in  a  storm,  the 
mast  broken,  and  the  oars  scattered  over  the 
waves.  Cardoso's  "  Virtues  of  the  Hebrews"  has 
upon  its  first  part,  a  hand  scattering  flowers  from 
the  skies,  with  the  motto  "  He  who  dispersed  will 
gather;"  and  to  the  second  part,  a  rose  sur- 
rounded by  thistles,  and  the  words,  "  Though 
they  curse,  I  will  bless  ;"  and  the  preface  to  this 
book  recalls  with  triumph  the  prediction,  "  I 
have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love;"  and, 
"  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but 
with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Israel,  but  mingled 
even  in  this  respect  with  an  erroneous  behef,  since 
they  look  for  a  restoration  in  recompense  for  their 
constancy  in  the  Covenant.  From  St,  Petersburg 
to  Ceylon,  from  the  Yellow  Sea '  to  Lima,  where- 
ever  Jews  are  found,  they  profess  that  they  have 
but  one  earthly  home ;  they  purchase  at  high 
prices  the  smallest  parcels  of  Jerusalem  earth 
sealed  and  attested  by  their  rabbis,  to  be  placed 

'  ReBpeoting  Jehb  [a  China,  see  Calmet's  Dictiontu 
(1823.) 
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iriA  thea  m  then-  coffins,  if  the  proverb  be  not 
Mflkd  Id  tk^B,  "  Xrxt  vear  in  Jerusalem  I" 
TW  w«dtb  wind)  Uiey  accumulate  is  always  of 
dw  Bost  portable  kind,  as  coin,  plate,  and  jewela, 
icady  far  nnmcifaTe  eoibarkatian.     Let  Turks  and 

I  Eg]l|itiiB  Anb*  contend  as  they  will  for  the  ter- 

lilBj^ickhasiirrer  been  alienated',  and  which, 

ji  ■dee^  hat  nev^  jet  been  enjoyed  to  the  estent 

qS  the  pwiM  (L  e.  from  tbe  Euphrates  to  the 
»w«  rf  Egypt) ;  the  Jews  are  still  free  to  do  as 
thtj  £d  dumf  tbcir  ca|>ti\ity  in  Babylon,  to 
^  bay  fieUa  (naoi^  thetoseKes)  for  money^  and 
whwribc    ffridenccs  and  seal    them,    and   take 

i'Hh— '— ■  in  the  hud  of  Benjamin,  and  in  the 
phnes  abavt  Jcnsaksa,  and  in  tbe  aties  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  in  the  cibes  of  tbe  mountains,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
South'." 

Meanwhile  tbe  Sephaidim  Jews  are  the  most 
nuMnns  in  Jerusalem.  In  Lisbon  tbey  have 
obtaiiMd  a  lodgment,  as  a  recompense  for  having 
rdieved  the  city  during  a  famine  under  John  VI. ; 
and  although  beld  in  a  kind  of  proscription,  ihe\ 
are  esteemed  for  integrity  of  cfaaractcr,  and  amoni; 
.  themselves  tbey  '■Mi'H«'t>  a  recoUection  o£  their 

^^^  *  Lwh.  xxT.3X'The]aai  ikU  not  beaoid,  lor  e«w.".^^^ 
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former  importance,  by  keeping  their  liturgies,  and 
inculcating  doctrinea  to  their  children  in  the' 
pure  CastiKan  tongue,  instead  of  the  degenerate 
Portuguese  or  the  rude  Ladino  of  Barbary. 

In  Spain  there  is  no  probability  that  the  recent 
changes  of  government  will  admit  the  Hebrews 
to  defile  that  sacred  soil.  One  English  traveller ' 
deacribea  a  constitutionalist  observing  to  him,  "  I 
hate  oppression  in  every  shape :  I  am  a  friend  to 
the  human  race :  if  indeed  there  be  a  Jew  among 
us,  bum  him,  1  say,  bum  him  alive,"  &c. 

Another'  relates,  that  in  Valencia,  1830,  a  Jew 
was  hanged  during  a  popular  tumult,  excited  by  the 
priests,  for  having  imprudently  declared  his  opi- 
nions :  and  this  was  done,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  municipal  authorities,  and  even 
of  O'Reilly,  the  mihtary  commander  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  only  Jews  at  the  present  time  in  Spain,  are 
found  in  the  now  free  ports  of  Cadiz,  Seville,  &c. 
where  they  merely  reside  without  religious  tolera- 
tion ;  or  those  descendants  of  the  old  times, 
secret  Jews  under  Christian  profession,  and  of 
whom  there  subsists  one  whole  street-full  in  Ma- 
drid '.     In  the  British  territory  of  Gibraltar  they 


I 


'  Poituga!  and  GaUicia.  '  Year  in  Spain,  i.  126. 

'Woirs  Journal. 
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have  freedom  and  encouragement :  the  result  of 
which  is  a  Jewish  population  of  respectable  cha- 
racter, amounting,  in  1824  ^,  to  sixteen  hundred, 
with  four  synagogues. 

»  WolTs  JouTDid. 
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)e  Adoniram  la  fossa  es  esta,  que  vigne  Salomo  del 
jrvent  dia,  y  mori  tribut  lo  pera  rebre.  ..." 
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E.— Page  25. 

'*  Levi,  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  with  Samuel  and 
Joseph,  honourahle  men  of  the  congregation  of 
Toledo.  To  Eleazar  the  high  priest,  and  to  Samuel 
Canud,  and  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  honourahle  men 
of  the  congregation  in  the  Holy  Land — Peace  in 
the  God  of  Israel. 

'*  Azarias  your  messenger,  a  master  in  the  law,  hrought 
unto  us  letters  from  you,  in  which  you  acquainted  us 
with  the  acts  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  and  the  many 
wonders  that  he  performs.      There  has  dwelt  not  long 
ago  in  this  city,  a  certain  Samuel,  son  of  Amaziah,  who 
related  to  us  numerous  favourahle  circumstances  of  this 
person ;  as,  that  he  is  humhle  and  meek,  that  he  dis- 
courses with  the  diseased,  that  he  does  good  to  all,  even 
when  evil  is  done  to  himself,  and  that  he  does  evil  to 
none  ;  that  he  is  hold  against  the  proud  and  wicked 
doers,  and  that  ye  do  ill  to  account  him  your  enemy  for 
reproving  your  vices.     And  we  inquired  of  this  man, 
in  what  year,  month,  and  day,  this  person  was  horn,  and 
he  told  us.     Now  we  find  that  on  the  day  of  his  nativity 
were  seen  in  this  country  three  suns  joined  together  so 
as  to  appear  one  sun :  and  as  our  fathers  remarked  this 
sign,  they  said  in  astonishment,  that  Messiah  would  be 
speedily  bom,  if  He  were  not  already.     Beware  then, 
brethren,  lest  He  be  already  come,  and  ye  have  not  heeded 
Him.      This  Samuel  related  moreover,  that  his  father 
had  told  him,  how  that  certain  Magi,  men  of  deep  science 
in  nativities,  had  come  to  the  Holy  Land,  inquiring  for 
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the  place  where  the  holy  child  should  be  bom  :  and  that 
Herod  your  king,  in  surprise,  repaired  to  the  learned 

1  of  hia  city,  and  asked  wheie  the  i?hild  vaa  to  be 
"bom?  and  they  told  him,  in  Bethlehem  Jiidah,  as  Micah 
the  prophet  foretold ;  and  how  that  the  Magi  declared 
they  were  led  from  afar  by  a  large  star  of  great  bril- 
liancy. See  to  it,  whether  this  be  not  the  fiilfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  'And  the  kings  shall  come  to  his  light,  and 
to  the  brightness  of  his  coming.'  Also  beware  of  per- 
secntiog  him  whom  ye  are  bound  to  honour  and  receive  i 
with  favour,  but  do  whatsoever  is  well-pleasing.  We 
assure  you  that  neither  by  our  counsel  nor  by  our  con- 
sent, will  we  be  parties  in  his  deatJi.  For  should  we  do 
so,  the  prediction  would  be  instantly  accomplished, '  They 
took  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  Mb 
Messiah,'  And  although  ye  be  men  of  great  wisdom, 
we  give  you  this  advice,  to  take  great  heed  against  such 
an  act,  lest  the  God  of  Israel  in  his  anger  destroy  your 
second  house  of  the  Temple.  For  know  ye  for  certain 
that  it  will  shortly  be  demolished :  and  for  this  reason 
our  forefethers  who  came  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon 
under  Pyrrhus,  whom  king  Cyrus  sent,  and  brought  with 
us  great  riches  taken  from  Babylon  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  the  captivity,  and  were  well  received  by  the 
Gentiles  at  Toledo,  and  built  a  great  synagogue — they 
refused  to  return  to  build  another  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
vhich  had  been  once  destroyed. 

"  From  Toledo,  14th  day  of  Nisan,  »ra  of  Caasar  18,  J 
and  of  Augustus  Octavius  71." 
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F.— Page  110. 

— "  Now  to  conclude,  let  as  much  be  shewed  and 
proved  against  the  LXXII,  as  is  here  done  against  the 
latter  Jews ;  as,  that  they  had,  1.  The  like  reason  :  2.  The 
like  opportunity :  or,  3.  That  they  were  men  of  the  like 
wicked  disposition  in  attempting  an  alteration  in  the 
ancient  copy.  On  the  other  side,  let  the  Jewish  reading 
have,  1.  As  ancient:  2.  As  uncontrollable:  3.  As  uni- 
versal, a  testimony  as  this  of  the  Septuagint  hath. 
When  I  see  these  things  made  manifest,  I  may  be  per- 
suaded in  my  thoughts  to  acquit  the  latter  Jew  of  wilful 
corruption :  but  then  I  shall  not  cease  to  wonder  how 
the  whole  Church  of  God,  for  300  years  before  Christ, 
and  thrice  as  much  time  after,  was  all  this  time  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  both  at 
one  time." 

Corey's  Palceologia  Chronicay  Book  II.  Ch.  xvi.  3. 


G.— Page  172. 
Buxtorf,  Florilegium  Hehrceorum, 
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